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After a tiring day’s work you will 


find the greatest comfort in a 


Mustard Bath 


A hot bath to which is added a couple of table- 
spoonfuls or so of COLMAN’S MUSTARD. 
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BUTCHER FIELD BOOTS. 


Bootmakers by Appointment 
to Royal Military Academy. 


F.C. BAYLEY rescue 


WOOLLEN SHIRTS 
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Hosier, Shirtmaker & Glover, LINEN SHIRTS 
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The Largest Tea and Provision Dealers in the World. 


MANAGEMENT OF CANTEENS A SPECIALITY. 


TERMS, PRICHS, REBATES, &c., ON APPLICATION. 


ALDERSHOT—Eims Road. ALEXANDRIA—Rue Adib. 
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The oaly “GRIP” that “GRIPS” ‘securely without By Post. 
injury to the Hose. : 
Id, extra. 


GEORGE HODGKINSON & Co. 
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PORTABLE WIRELESS TELEGRAPH SET 


Transmitting Range, 5 miles; Receiving, 150. 
Suitable for Small Yachts, Training Ships, 
Schools. etc. Price 10 Guineas. 


Write for further particulars. 
GRAHAM & LATHAM, Ltd., 104 Victoria St. London, S.W. 
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HORLICK’S MALTED MILK 


THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK. 
Refreshing, Invigorating, Sustaining. Gives Strength and Stamina and Keeps you fit. 
PREPARED IN A MOMENT WITH WATER. NO COOKING, 


The wholesome nutrition of pure milk and choice malted grain. An excellent table beverage, 

delicious inthe morning, soothing at night. A valuable addition to the dietary of anyone followin 

the accepted teachings of physical culture experts. Non-Alcoholic. Supplies energy with 
absolutely no unpleasant after-effects. 








In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 11/-, at all Chemists and Stores. Liberal Sample for trial free by post 
on request. 





Horlick’s Malted Milk Company, Slough, Bucks, England. 
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LANGUAGE BOOKS 


For the NAVAL, MILITARY and CIVIL SERVICES. 
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Of EUROPEAN AND ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 
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Bl Red Bl 
Cloth. W PAD. eed Wrap 
pend Severe) niet eet 26 2/0 oo tent Self-taught .. 2/6 2/0 
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TAMIL ” ee) eee 9 ae * - 7/6 
For a a Complete List write for No. #1 Catalogue. 
Sold by Booksellers & Bookstalls. London: E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., 51, Old Bailey, E.C 








H.B. Irving 


says: ‘*The De Reszke Cigarettes 
are delightful to smoke.’ 






ay 


C TORS, Operatic Singers—men 
whose throats are highly sensitive to 
anything of a harsh or injurious nature— 
always smoke ‘‘ De Reszke” Cigarettes. 
Rich in flavour, of delightful aroma—famous through- 
out the civilised world for their exquisite mildness 


and perfect purity— 


‘De Reszke 


CIGARETTES 


contain no single characteristic to offend the tastes of the most critical judges. 
Two kinds. In one quality only—the best. 


Tenor (Turkish) - - 6/3 per 100; 3/4 per 50; 1/9 per 25. 
- 5/3 per 100; 2/8 per 50; 1/4 per 25. 


American - - | 
‘o be obtained wherever good cigarettes are sold, or post free from 
J. Millhoff & Co., Ltd., 17, Down Street, a om W. 
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HUNTERS. HUNTERS. HUNTERS, 


High-class Genuine Made Hunters, reliable in every 
way. with perfect manners, good jumpers, and 
WARRANTED SOUND, 

5, 6, and 7 years, from 12 to 16 stone and upwards. 
Regularly hunted last season with noted packs. 


W. 0. SMETHURST, Walshaw, BURY, LANCASHIRE. 








CRAIG & DAVIES 


MILITARY & CIVIL BOOTMAKERS, 


FRANCIS STREET, WOOLWICH; 
45, GLASSHOUSE ST., REGENT ST. W.; 
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40, High St., Aldershot ; 
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KELOWNA 
The most noted fruit growing district in 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


An illustrated booklet free on application to— 
The British Empire Agency Ltd., 








ESTABLISHED 1820. 


D. WILLIAMSON, 


Practical Gunmaker, 
3, Waterloo Bridge Road, LONDON. 
GUNS, RIFLES & AMMUNITION. 


FULL Price List on Application, 











11, Haymarket, S.W. 








The GILBERT-WOOD PRESS 


(C. GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.G.S., M.R.S.A., M.J.L, 
Sole Proprietor). 
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HEALTH RESORT AND HOTEL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





LEAMINGTON SPA, 
WARWICKSHIRE. 


Applicants desirous of PURCHASING or RENT- 
ING, for long or short tenancies, Furnished or 
Unfurnished RESIDENCES, LANDED ESTATES, 
&c., can receive full particulars and Register Free, 
of WALTER COLLINS & SON, 47, The Parade, 
Established 1881. 


Leamington Spa 





Co. Donegal, Ireland. 
ROSAPENNA HOTEL 


Large Lounge, Dining Billiard, gg | and Writing 
kooms. Private Suite of Apartments Sedrooms with 
Bathrooms en suite. Sanitary Arrangements Perfect. 
Electric Light in every room. Salmon, Sea Trout and 
Brown Trout Fishing. Reserved to Visitors free of charge. 
First-class Golf Links ‘13 Holes) encircle the Hotel. 


Excellent and Safe Bathing. 
Own Laundry. Good Motor Garage (Resident Engineer), 
Private Bakery. For full particulars apply to the Manager’ 











ALDERSHOT. 
THE ROYAL HOTEL. 


The oldest established in the town. 

Close to Artillery, pode Talavera and Salamanca 

Barracks, also Cavalry Barrack Gates. Five minutes from 

Excellent 
Attendance perfect. Terms on application, a 

Telephone Ne. lA 

A. HEARNE, Proprietor. 


uth Camp and Aldershot Town Station. 
cuisine. 
most moderaie, 














RAMSGATE. 


The Granville Hotel. 


Beautifully situated on the high cliffs overlooking Sea 
Public Gardens. A magnifie:nt position. The most 
comfortable Seaside ¢ Hotel on the South 


with Sea Water 
ie Hot and 


Cold Sea 
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Mr. E. CARLISLE, M.A. (Cantab) 
Major M. H. GREGSON (late R.£.) 


Prepare Candidates for all 
Army Examinations at 


5 & 7, Lexham Gardens, W. 








Medical, Legal, Navy & Public 


School Examinations. 
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Coaches for all 


WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 
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Entrance Examinations for Public 
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PRINCESS | HELENA COLLEGE 


President—H.R. As go saiecnie CHRISTIAN. 
Visitor—The LORD gee OF NDO 
Principal—MISS P. REER- 
OARDING and DAY SCHOOL forthe Daughters of 
Gentlemen. Special attention to Languages. 
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5, REGENT STREET, S.W. 
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PROBSTHAIN & CO. 


Oriental Booksellers and Publishers. 
41, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 
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‘‘The Shipbuilder” 


Price Gd. net. (Postage 4d. extra). 
The Quarterly Journal of The Shipbuilding, 
Marine Engineering and Allied Industries. 

JANUARY NO., NOW READY. 
(Published 15th January, 15th April, 15th July, & 15th October.) 
Cc. GILBERT-WOOD, Norfolk House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 









‘orget. 
‘DEFENDERS OF OUR EMPIRE’ 
Biographies of the Nation’s Heroes. 
PART II will be published during the current year (1912), 
Further particulars as to the Important Officers whose 
Biographies and Autographed Photographs gr appear, 
will be Advertised in due course. Price 1'- net. 
A few copies of PART I. (first issued in 1908). Second 
Edition 1008, are still on Sale, and can be obtained from 
the Pub lishers, 
THE GILBERT-WOOD PRESS, 
Norfolk House, Victorla Embankmen', W.C. 









THE “OLYMPIC” & ‘TITANIC’ 


SPEOIAL SOUVENIR NUMBER 

“THE SHIPBUILDER.” 

Price 2/- net. (post free 2/4) 

Contains full particulars, plans and special plates 

illustrating these, the largest vessels in the World. 
mited Edition. Copies should be secured at once. 


vir 
C. GILBERT-WOOD, Norfolk House, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


NOW READY. 















“THE CAVALRY JOURNAL.” 


QUARTERLY. Price 2s. 6d. Net. 


Published by Authority of the Army Council, and 
under oe Re 0 General Sir D. French, 
G.C.V.O., }.B., K.C.M.G., Colonel of 19th Hussars, 


Inspector- ba of the Forces, ausisied by 
General Sir R. 8. 8. Baden-Powell, K.C.B 
JANUARY, APRIL, JULY and OCTOBER. 
C. GILBERT-WOOD, Norfolk Street, W.C. 









ARMY & NAVY JOURNAL. 
Established 46 Years. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, 20, VESEY ST. 
New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
ecognised at home and abroad as the leading 
Mites and Naval periodical in the United States. 


Subscription £1 9s., including postage. 
Sample copy sent on request. 









Ready Shortly. The Gilberwood"’ Series, 


“THE PROFESSION OF ARMS.” 


This interesting and instructive little work is written 
= the sole object of dispelling illusions as to the 
a Profession ; it’s object is not merely to extol 
jn io Soldier's calling, but to make it more generally 
understood. Price 3d. net. 
London: C. GILBGERT-WOOD, 


Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
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SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA.” 
. This old-established Publica- 
Published tion appears Jan., April, July Price 
and Oct. of each year, and 2/6 
Quarterly. | can now be obtained direct Net. 
i from the London Publisher. fe 
SIMLA: United Service Institution of India 
LON DON: C. Gilbert-Wood, Norfolk House, W.C. 












SOCIETIES 





MARINE SOCIETY. 


TRAINING SHIP “ WARSPITE,” 


PaTRoN - - H.M. THE KING. 

The Society maintains the Training Ship 
‘*Warspite” at Greenhithe. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
Annual Subseriptions on, papetons gratefully received 


Secret’ry, Lieut. H vr wd BosaNnQuEt, R.N., 
Clarks Place, Bishopsgate, E.C, 









“To preserve Peace be prepared for War.” 


The Indian Volunteer Record 
And Military News, 


London, Calcutta, and Bombay. 
A Fortnightly Review 44 i oan 5 Military Matters, 
n 
“ By far the inact iittle service paper published in 
the Indian Empire,” 
Epitor: CAPTAIN JAMES WYNESS. 
London Managing Editor: C. GrtBERT-Woop, F.R.G.8. 






AND CHARITIES. 





Hundreds of old Soldiers 


are helped every year by 
THE CHURCH ARMY. 
FUNDS and partly-worn clothing are URGENTLY 


NEEDED. Cheques should be crossed “‘ Barclays’, 
a/c Church Army.” payable to Prebendary Carlile, 


Hon. Chief Secretary, 55 Bryanston Street, W. 








Metropolitan Drinking Fountain 
and Cattle Trough Association. 


The Committee very earnestly APPEAL for LIBERAL 
HELP to continue a work which has done so much to 
promote Temperance and alleviate suffering. 

CAPT. W. SIMPSON, Secretary, 
70, Victoria Street, 8.W. 






Animal Hospital and Institute. 


In response to appeals, we have now been able to 
establish Relief Horses for both Waterloo and Black- 
friars bridges, and by the enormous number of horse 
drawn vehicles that have been given assistance to, proves 
their necessity. May we therefore respectfully ask for 
some financial assistance to enable us to carry on this 
good work and so relieve our diimb friends who may at 
times have their strength overtaxed on the hill in question 
Pens may be forwarded to the Secretary, 

, KINNERTON STREET, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 
























METROPOLITAN AND CITY POLICE 
PENSIONERS’ EMPLOYMENT ASSOCIATION, 
This Association is formed to afford the Pablic the 
benefit of the services of deserving Pensioners from the 
Metropolitan and City Police Forces, whose Bonsione 
combined with their previous Good Conduct, Sobriet; 
and Training, affords a guarantee for their reliabilit for 
either Permanent or Temporary Employment, in uniform 
or plain clothes, in Town or Country. 
7, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W, 
Wm. BAKER, Seczetary. 





Dr. Barnardo's Homes 
Maintain 9,400 Children, 


300 Boys constantly in training 
FOR THE NAVY. 


Cheques payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Humes.” 


Head Offices, 18 to 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY. E. 





























| BRITISH COLUMBIA 


With a Moderate Capital (or income) 


you can obtain in 


SOUTH EAST KOOTENAY 


j | PROFITABLE FRUIT LANDS | 


| AND THE ADVANTAGES OF 


IDEAL CLIMATE =- : - 
BIG GAME SHOOTING - - 
FISHING - - . . ‘ 
and congenial neighbours, as there <re many retired Military and Naval 
Officers and University men already settled in the district. The 


opportunities for ‘A Younger Son”’ are unsurpassed, as land is still 
reasonable in price, but rapidly rising in value. 


| 
| 
| 
| 

















An_ illustrated booklet “THE FRUITLANDS OF EAST 
: KOOTENAY” will be sent free on application. : 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE AGENCY, Ltd., II, Haymarket, LONDON, S.W. 
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BY ROYAL WARRANT. 


Ltd: 
With which is incorporat:d THK GOLDSMITHS ALLIANCE, Ltd, (A, B, Savory § Sons), 
Established 1751. 


Famous the World over for 


DESIGN. QUALITY. VALUE. 
REGIMENTAL REGIMENTAL 
JEWELLERY. JEWELLERY. 


SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED 
LIST OF BADGE 
JEWELLERY SENT 
POST FREE. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS WITH 
ESTIMATE OF COST 
SUBMITTED FREE OF 
CHARGE. 

THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED DIRECT AT MANUFACTURERS’ CASH PRICES. 


1i2 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





Goldsmiths a Silversmiths Company 


























THE ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT OF THIS JOURNAL !S CONDUCTED IN GILBERT Woop's 
. Orrices, NorroLk House, V:ctror!1a EMBANKMENT, LoNDoN, W.C., WHERE ALL 
COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED. 
TELEPHONE No. 4680 GERRARD. 

































RANGEFINDERS 


—— and —— 


Fire Control Instruments 


Barr & Stroud 


MANUFACTURE 
RANGEFINDERS 
OF NUMEROUS 
SIZES FROM 

26 INCHES 

TO 30 FEET BASE. 





Artillery Rangefinder 





1 METRE BASE. TYPE F.T. 16. 


The Approximate uncertainty of 
observation with this instrument 
under favourable circumstances 
may be stated as :— 


1 yard at 500 yards. 
5 1000, 
45, ,,3000 ,, 


BARR & STROUD 


ANNIESLAND, GLASGOW. 
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ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 


FEBRUARY, 1912. 











SECRETARY’S NOTES. 
I—NEW MEMBERS. 
The following officers joined the Institution during the month of 

January :— 

Lieutenant H. F. Nutter, Malay States Volunteer Rifles. 

Captain E. H. Parker, R.N. 

Lieutenant H. Levin, Yorkshire Regiment. 

Captain I. R. S. Shinkwin, A.S.C. 

Major C. A. Wilding, Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 

Second-Lieutenant E, J. L. Speed, 2nd Life Guards. 

Second-Lieutenant R. L. C. Bewicke-Copley, Coldstream Guards. 

Second-Lieutenant Lord Petre, Coldstream Guards. 

Major H. Isacke, Royal West Kent Regiment. 

Captain J. K. Dick-Cunyngham, D.S.O., Gordon Highlanders. 

Second-Lieutenant R. Pope, 1oth Bn. London Regiment. 

Second-Lieutenant A. N. Clark, Inns of Court O.T.C. 

Lieutenant L. G. Dibdin, 4th Bn. West Surrey Regiment. 

Captain F. B. Delavoye, A.S.C. 

Second-Lieutenant N. L. St. P. Bunbury, Indian Army. 

Captain J. A. Baillie, D.S.O., R.H.A. (T.F.). 

Captain F. G. W. Draffen, Scottish Rifles. 

Captain K. H. Bruce, Gordon Highlanders. 

Lieutenant F, E. Levita, 4th Hussars. 

Major R. Geoghegan, R.F.A. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. de S. Cayley, West Yorkshire Regiment. 

Second-Lieutenant J. D. Frost, Montgomeryshire Yeomanry. 

Captain J. A. Henderson, R.F.A. 

Major John Fryer, 7th Hussars. 

M. Bruce-Williams, Esqre., late Lieut. West York Militia. 

Lieutenant A. C. F. Royle, North Staffordshire Regiment. 

Major J. H. W. Pollard, Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

Lieutenant H. C. L. Howard, 16th Lancers. 

Major T. P. Barrington, West Yorkshire Regiment. 

Commissary-General L. Blacker, late A.S.C. 

Lieutenant B. H. Barrington-Kennett, Grenadier Guards. 

Lieutenant C. C. Maude, Royal Fusiliers. 

Captain W. Dent, Indian Army. 

Major-General G. Fergus Graham. 

Captain R. C. Jellicoe, A.S.C. 

Captain E. W. Furse, R.H.A. 

Second-Lieutenant A. T. G. Rhodes, Grenadier Guards. 

Lieutenant R. B. Watson, R.N. 

Colonel H. H. Mulliner, R.F.A. (T.F.). 

Commander H. R. Crooke, R.N. 
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Captain F. H. Griffiths, R.M.L.I. 
Captain P. L. Leared, 7th Gurkha Rifles. 
Captain W. W. Pitt-Taylor, D.S.O., Rifle Brigade. 


II.—VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

The Council regret to announce the death of Admiral the Right 
Honourable Sir J. C. Dalrvmple-Hay, Baronet, G.C.B., F.R.S., D.C.L., 
LL.D., D.L., who joined the Institution in 1851, became a member of 
the Council in 1862, was Chairman of the Council 1864, 1866, 1868, 1870, 


1872 and 1900, and elected a Vice-President in 1875. 


III.-LECTURES. 


i._Change of Date. 
The lecture announced on the lecture card to take place on Wednesday, 


April 17th, ‘‘ The Strategical Action of Cavalry,” by Brigadier-Generaf 
H. De B. De Lisle, has been unavoidably postponed to Wednesday, April 
24th, 3 p.m. Major-General E. H. H. Allenby, C.B., Inspector of Cavalry, 
will preside. 

ii._Extra Lectures. 

Wednesday, March 13th, 3 p.m., ‘‘ The Provision of Horses for the 
Territorial Force,’’ by Colonel H. H. Mulliner, R.F.A. (T.F.), Warwick- 
shire Territorial Force Association. 

Wednesday, April 17th, 3 p.m., ‘* Aircraft for Sea Service,” by 


Lieutenant F. L. M. Boothby, R.N. 


IV.-ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

The Anniversary Meeting will be held in the Theatre of the Institution 
on Tuesday, March 5th, at 4 p.m. The Chairman of the Council, 
Brigadier-General H. H. Wilson, C.B., D.S.O., will preside, when the 
Annual Report will be presented, the election of new members to the 
Council take place, and other business of the Institution transacted. The 
winner of the Gold Medal for 1911 will be announced. 
V.-VACANCIES ON THE COUNCIL. 

The following members of the Council retire at the Anniversary Meeting 
on Tuesday, March 5th, having completed three years’ service. 

Major-General C. G. Donald, C.B. 

Colonel Sir L. A. Hale. 

Colonel Hon. O. V. G. A. Lumley. 

Colonel F. D. V. Wing, C.B. 

Rear-Admiral Hon. Sir A. E. Bethell, K.C.M.G. 
(Proceeding on Foreign Service). 

Commander C. W. Bellairs, R. N. (retired). 

Commander W. F. Caborne, C.B., R.N.R. 

Colonel Sir W. A. Hill, K.C.B. 

Colonel Sir T. S. Cave, K.C.B. 

Colonel Lord Bingham. 

Colonel R. B. Colvin, C.B. 

The following are the names of the Candidates nominated for the 

vacancies; the election takes place at the Anniversary Meeting. 
Royal Navy (three vacancies.) 
Captain A. G. Bellard, R.N., Admiralty War Staff. 
Rear-Admiral Sir S. M. Eardley Wilmot. 


Commander C. W. Bellairs, R.N. (retired). 
Captain T. Jackson, C.B., M.V.O., R.N., Admiralty War Staff.. 
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Royal Naval Reserve (one vacancy.) 
Commander W. F. Caborne, C.B., R.N.R. 


Regular Army (four vacancies.) 
Major-General Hon. J. H. G. Byng, C.B., M.V.O. 
Commanding East Anglian Division. 
Colonel Sir L. A. Hale, late R.E. 
Colonel F. D. V. Wing, C.B., Assist. Adj.-General, R.A. 
Major-General E. T. Dickson. 
Commanding Home Counties Division. 
Major-General E. H. H. Allenby, C.B., Inspector of Cavalry. 
Brigadier-General R. C. Haking, C.B., p.s.c. 
Commanding 5th Infantry Brigade. 


Special Reserve and Militia (one vacancy.) 
Colonel Sir W. A. Hill, K.C.B., late 3rd Bn. Gloucestershire 
Regiment. 


Territorial Force Mounted Branches (one vacancy.) 
Colonel C. W. Trotter, South Nottinghamshire Hussars. 


Territorial Force (two vacancies.) 
Colonel Lord Bingham, London Rifle Brigade. 
Colonel Sir T. S. Cave, K.C.B. 
Lieut-Colonel A. St. L. Glyn, 1oth Bn, Middlesex Regiment. 
Lieut-Colonel R. A. Johnson, gth (Cyclist) Bn. Hampshire Regiment. 


VI.-—SUBJECT OF THE NAVAL ESSAY, 1912. 

Divergent views having been expressed as to the exact meaning of 
the title of the subject for the Naval Prize Essay for 1912, the Council 
wish to notify that the meaning is, ‘‘ What is the influence of oversea 
commerce on the operations of war? How did it affect our Naval Policy 
in the past, and how does it in the present day? ”’ 


VII._GENERAL. 

Members are informed. that the buildings are on no account to be 
used for the depositing of parcels or luggage, and thése having letters 
and telegrams addressed to them to the Institution must understand that 
the Council accept no responsibility in connection with their safety and 
proper delivery. 


VIII.-CHANGE OF RANK AND ADDRESS. 

The attention of members is called to the necessity for communicating 
any changes of rank or address to the Secretary. It is essential that such 
notification should be made in writing and only one change of address can be 
registered each month. The gth day of the month is the last day on 
which such change can be notified in order to take effect for the delivery 
of the Journat of the current month. If such changes are not notified 
members themselves will be responsible if their Journars fail to reach 
them through being wrongly addressed, and officers are requested to write 
their names with initials distinctly on such communications. Several 
signatures have recently been received which it has been impossible to 
decipher, and as there are several instances of members bearing the same 
name and initials, it is requested therefore, that they will add their rank. 
The Council beg to draw the attention of members, who do not have the 
JourNaL sent to them, and have not registered an address with the Secretary, 
VOL. LVI. K 2 
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to the fact, that they (the Council) cannot be held responsible if such 
members do not receive any notices that may from time to time be sent out. 


IX.-ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Members in arrear with their annual subscriptions after March 31st, 
are not entitled to use the Institution Buildings, receive the JOURNAL, or 
participate in any of the privileges accorded to members. 


X.- REGIMENTAL COLOURS. 


The Secretary is prepared to arrange for the repairs to Regimental 
Colours and Cavalry Standards, in service or otherwise, at the Institution ; 
a very large number have been repaired during the last eight years. 


XI.-7th (QUEEN'S OWN) HUSSARS REGIMENTAL 
HISTORY. 

A history of this regiment is being compiled by the direction of Lieut- 
Colonel R. M. Poore, D.S.O., and the officers of the regiment, at the 
Institution, who will be greatly obliged if officers and others possessing 
old diaries and matters of interest for the History, relics, paintings, prints, 
old articles of uniform and equipment, etc., would kindly lend them to 
the author; great care will be taken of them, and they will be returned 
to their owners as soon as possible. They should be addressed to Mr. 
C. R. B. Barrett, c/o Lieut-Colonel A. Leetham, Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall, S.W. 


XII. -CONVERSAZIONES, RECEPTIONS AND MEET- 
INGS. 

The Council desire to intimate that the Museum is available for 
Conversaziones and Receptions of recognized learned and scientific societies 
and similar institutions. 

The Theatre and a Committee Room can be used for meetings of 
Naval and Military Societies, the fee being nominal. Applications should 
be addressed to the Secretary. 


XIII... ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 

(6406). Case containing the following medals :— 
First India General Service. 
Second Cabul, 1842. 
Siege of Ghuznee. 
Bestowed on Major-General W. Gage, who entered the 
Hon. E. I. Coy.’s service in 1808, died, 1872.—-Given by Mrs. 
John Hicks. 

(6407). A billet paper with an order for rations and forage, made 
out in the village of Hann (Belgium) during the Waterloo 
campaign, 1815.—Given by Herbert Wills, Esqre. 


XIV.—MILITARY HISTORY LECTURES. 

A course of eight lectures in military history on ‘‘ The operations in 
the Eastern Theatre of the American War of Secession in 1862 and 1863,’’ 
set for the May Army Promotion Examination, will be given on the follow- 
ing dates, at 4 p.m., the Lecturer being T. M. Maguire, Esq., LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law :— 


Tuesday, April 16th. Friday, April 19th. 


Tuesday, April 23rd. | Friday, April 26th. 
Tuesday, April 3oth. Friday, May 3rd. 
Tuesday, May 7th. Friday, May 1oth. 
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The fee for the course of lectures is one guinea for members of the 
Institution and two guineas for non-members. 

Application to attend, enclosing the fee, to be addressed to the Secretary, 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, S.W. 


XV.—ACCESSIONS TO LIBRARY. 

The Catalogue of Accessions to the Library, for 1911, is now ready, 
and may be obtained by members at a cost of 6d. each. Applications for- 
them sheuld be made to the Librarian. 


XVI.-MUSEUM CATALOGUE. 

This catalogue has now been completed to the end of 1gi1, and a. 
complete index of the whole collection has been added. To be had on. 
application, price ts. 





PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY, 
January, 1912. 


Extended Order Drill and the Company in Battle. By an Adjutant. 12mo. 
1s. (Presented.) (Gale & Polden, Ltd.) London, 1911. 

Le Combat d’Infianterie—Les facteurs moraux de combat. By Chef de 
Bataillon Niessel. &8vo. 1s. (Henri Charles-Lavauzelle). Paris, n.d. 

Psychologie du Combat de I’Infanterie. By Lieutenant Louque.  8vo. 
1s. 3d. (Henri Charles-Lavauzelle). Paris, n.d. 

Mes trois Grandes Courses. By André Beaumont (Enseigne de Vaisseau 
J. Conneau). 8vo. 7s. 6d. Illustrated. (Hachette et Cie.) Paris,. 
19iI. 

Pr Mkt ee By D. S. Margolionth. s2mo. 1s. (Williams and 
Norgate.) London, 1911. 

A New Geographical and Historical Grammar. By T. Salmon.  8vo. 
(Presented.) (W. Johnston.) London, 1764. 

A Description of the Western Islands of Scotland. By M. Martin. Crown 
8vo. (Presented.) (A. Bell.) London, 1716. 

Campagne de 1908-09 en Chaouia. Rapport du General d’Amade, Com- 
mandant le Corps de De’barquement de Casablanca. Publication de 
la Section Historique de l’Etat-Major de l’Armée. 8vo. 5s. 8d. 
Illustrated. (R. Chapelot et Cie.) Paris, 1911. 

Mohammed and Mohammedanism. By R. Bosworth Smith. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. (John Murray.) London, 1889. 

Bliicher and the uprising of Prussia against Napoleon, 1806-1815. By 
E. F. Henderson. Crown 8vo. 5s. Illustrated. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) New York, 1911. 

The Battle of Blenheim. By Hilaire Belloc. Crown 8vo. 1s. (Stephem 
Swift & Co., Ltd.) London, 1911. 

The Battle of Malplaquet. By Hilaire Belloc. Crown 8vo. 1s. (Stephen 
Swift & Co., Ltd.) London, 1911. 

The Mediterranean Seaports and Sea Routes, including Madeira, the- 
Canary Islands, the coast of Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia. By Karl 
Baedeker. Crown 8vo. 12s. (Karl Baedeker.) Leipzig, 1911. 

Historical Records of the Green Howards (19th Foot). By Major M. L. 
Ferrar. 8vo. 20s. Illustrated. (Presented by the author.) (Eden 
Fisher and Co., Ltd.) London, 1912. 
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The West in the East, from an American Point of View. By Price 
Collier. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Duckworth and Co.) London, tg11. 

La France et I’'Islande pendant la Revolution. By E. Guillon. 
8vo. 2s. 8d. (Armand Colin et Cie.) Paris, 1888. 

Neuzeitlich Taktik, mach den Erfahrungen des Japanisch-Russischen 
Krieges. By General von Lignitz. 8vo. 3s. 2d. (Vossische Buch- 
handlung.) Berlin, rg11. 

Handbook on Military Sanitation for Regimental Officers. By Major 
K. B. Barnett, R.A.M.C. I2mo. 2s. 6d. (Presented by the 
Publishers.) (Forster, Groom and Co., Ltd.) London, 1912. 

India under Lord Curzon and After. By Lovat Fraser. 8vo. 16s. 
Illustrated. (William Heinemann.) London, 1911. 

Exercises pratiques des Cadres. By Colonel Monsenergue.  8vo. 
(Berger-Levrault.) Paris, 1911. 

With the Lost Legion in New Zealand. By Colonel G. Hamilton-Browne. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. Illustrated. (T. Werner-Laurie.) London, 1911. 
Tropical Hygiene for Anglo-Indians and Indians. By Surgeon-General 
C. P. Lukis and Major R. J. Blackham, R.A.M.C. 8vo. Illustrated. 
(Presented by Captain Chas. Slack.) (Thacker, Spink & Co.) 

Calcutta, 1911. 

A Native Map, believed to be over 200 years old, and was the only available 
map to guide the force under General Norman into the, then unknown, 
country around Shwaybo, against the fugitive troops of King Theabaw 
in Upper Burma in 1885. (Presented by Major-General W. F. 
Hemming, C.B.) 

The Diaries of Streynsham Master, 1675-1680, and other Contemporary 
papers relating thereto (Indian Record Series). Edited by Sir Richard 
Carnac Temple, Bt. Two vols. 8vo. 24s. (John Murray.) London, 
IgII. 

The Betrayal. By Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, M.P. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. (P. S. King & Son.) London, 1912. 

La Guerre de 1870:1871—Apergu et Commentaires. By Pierre Lehaucourt, 
Two vols. 8vo. 7s 6d. (Berger-Levrault et Cie.) Paris, 1910. 

1870.—La Guerre en Lorraine. By Lieutenant-Colonel E. Picard. Two 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Plon-Nourrit et Cie.) Paris, rogrt. 


vols. 7 
1870—La Porte de l’Alsace. By Chef d’Escadron E. Picard. Crown 8vo. 


3s. gd. (Plon-Nourrit et Cie.) Paris, 1907. 
1870—Sedan. By Lieutenant-Colonel E. Picard. Crown $vo. 7s. 6d. 
(Plon-Nourrit et Cie.) Paris, 1912. 

Naval Strategy Compared and Contrasted with principles and practice of 
Military Operations on Land. By Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S.N. 8vo. 
16s. (Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd.) | London, 1911. 

De linitiative des Chefs en Sous-ordre a la Guerre. By Lieutenant- 
General de Woyde, Russian Army. Translated by Captain G. Richert. 
8vo. 2s. 8d. (L. Baudin.) Paris, 1895. 

Middle Watch Musings. By Gunners G. F. C. and Phyl Theeluker. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. Illustrated. (Simkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd.) 


Crown 


2s. 6d. 


London, n.d. 
The Turco-Italian War and Its Problems. By Sir Thomas Barclay. 8vo. 


5s. (Constable & Co., Ltd.) London, 1912. 
The Relations of the United States and Spain. By Rear-Admiral F. E. 
Chadwick, U.S.N. Three vols. 31s. 6d. (Chapman and Hall, Ltd.) 


London, 1911. 
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PROTECTION FOR WARSHIPS AGAINST 
TORPEDOES, MINES, AND UNDER 
WATER HITS BY SHELLS. 

By BARON ROENNE. 


On Wednesday, November 2gth, 1gtt. 
Admiral the Hon. Sir E. FrRemMantce, G.C.B., in the Chair. 





TORPEDO nets, rigged out all round the ship by means of 
booms, still constitute the principal means for protecting war- 
ships against torpedoes. Germany, however, recognizing the 
uselessness of this arrangement, has already discarded these 
nets, which, when rigged out, greatly impede the speed of the 
ship and hinder its capacity for manoeuvring. There is, more- 
over, a danger of the net becoming entangled in the propellers. 
Besides, the protection is insufficient, since the nets leave the 
bottom of the ship unprotected against mines and against tor- 
pedoes launched by submarine boats, and since the booms on 
which the nets are suspended are frequently shattered by shell 
fire before the torpedo attack takes place. The torpedoes are 
also generally fitted with cutters adapted to make a way for 
the torpedo through the net. 

The losses in vessels, on both sides, during the Russo- 
Japanese War through torpedoes, mines, and under water hits 
by artillery, amounted to sixteen battleships, eleven large cruisers, 
and thirty-five torpedo boats and unprotected craft—a total of 
sixty-two vessels. That is to say that sixty-two vessels were 
either totally lost or so severely damaged as to render them 
incapable for some considerable time. The results of the battle 
of Tsushima are here dealt with only so far as they can, up to 
now, be verified from authentic sources. If we had more 
exhaustive information at our disposal, the success of torpedo 
weapons would only be enhanced. Without reckoning those 
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vessels which were temporarily disabled, the loss through 
torpedoes, mines, and under water hits by artillery amounts to 
twenty, exclusive of torpedo boats, unprotected craft, and 
auxiliary ships. Of these twenty, nine were chiefly battleships 
oi the newest types. 


EXAMPLES OF VESSELS LOST THROUGH MINES, 
TORPEDOES, ETC. 


1.—In the night of February 9th, 1904, Japanese torpedo 
boats surprised and attacked the Russian squadron outside Port 
Arthur and severely damaged three large ships. By this initial 
success, Japanese superiority was so far assured that the Rus- 
sians, during the remainder of the war, could not recover from 
this blow and its moral effect. Torpedo hits damaged the large 
cruiser ‘‘ Pallada’’ amidships, the battleship “ Cesarevitch ” 
aft, and the bow of the battleship ‘‘ Retwisan,’’ so heavily that 
these three vessels had to be withdrawn from the fleet till July. 
2.—On February tith, the mine vessel ‘‘ Enissei’’ was lost 
one e — in laying mines, and 
n February 12th, the large cruiser ‘‘ Boyarin’’ was 
wont damaged by running over a Russian mine in Talienwan 
Bay. 
4.—On April 14th, the Japanese enticed the Russian squad- 
ron at Port Arthur out into the open, after laying mines in the 
path of the enemy. Through striking one of these, the Russian 
flagship ‘* Petropavlovsk’’ sank with Admiral Makaroff on 
board, and the battleship ‘‘ Pobieda’’ was heavily damaged. 
5.—On May 12th, the Japanese torpedo boat No. 48 struck a 
mine and sank. 
6.—On May 14th, the Japanese lost the little despatch boat 
‘* Miyako.” 
7-—On May 15th, the Japanese battleships ‘* Hatsuse ’’ and 
‘‘ Yasshima ’’ struck on mines and sank. 
8.—On May 2gth, the Russian gunboat ‘‘ Bobr’’ struck 
a mine and sank. 
9.—On June 13th, the auxiliary cruiser ‘‘ Tayoku Maru’”’ 
was lost through a mine. 
10.—A mine exploded and sank the Japanese coast ironclad . 
‘‘Kaimon”’ on July 5th, 1904, near Talienwan. 
11.—The Russian battleship ‘‘ Sevastopol’? was damaged 
outside Port Arthur by a mine. 
12.—The Japanese cruiser ‘‘ Itsukushima’’ was severely 
damaged by a mine, on September 3rd, 1904. 
aol —A mine explosion sank the Japanese gunboat ‘* Hai- 
> on September 18th. 
nag —On November 30th, the Japanese coast ironclad ‘ Sei- 
ven ’’ struck a mine and sank. 
15.—In January, 1905, the ‘‘ Savastopol’’ was rendered 
unmanageable by Japanese torpedoes. 
16.—The battle of Tsu-shima began on May 27th, 1905, at 
2.8 p.m. At 2.30 p.m., the Japanese large cruiser ‘‘ Asama’”’ 
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had to retire owing to severe damage under water. Al- 
ready at 2.45 p.m., owing to the concentrated fire of 
the Japanese heavy ordnance, directed against the leading 
vessels—the newest and finest battleships—three of them, 
the ‘‘ Osslabya,” ‘‘ Kniaz Suvoroff,’’ and ‘‘ Alexander III.,”’ 
had to retire from the fighting line in flames. At ten 
minutes past three the ‘‘Osslabya’’ sank, in _conse- 
quence of the bombardment and the rough sea. Powder 
smoke so enveloped the Russian fleet that the Japanese, who 
were able to maintain their fire at 5,000 to 6,000 metres owing 
to superior speed in manceuvring, had occasionally to cease 
firing altogether. 

17.—At 5.40 p.m., the Japanese flagship ‘‘ Naniwa’’ was 
struck aft below waterline and had to retire. At five o’clock 
the flagship ‘‘ Kasagi’’ and the ‘‘ Chitose’’ also withdrew 
owing to severe damage under water, the damage to the 
‘“* Kasagi ’’ was very serious. 

18.—Struck by torpedoes, ‘‘ Alexander III.,’’ sank at seven 
o’clock. 

i9.—At 7.20, Admiral Roshdestvensky’s flagship, the 
‘‘ Suvoroff,”’ after being attacked by torpedo craft and struck 
twice, also sank. 

20.—Before that, at 6.40 p.m., a violent explosion occurred 
on the ‘‘ Borodino,’’ which went down at 7.23. The explosion 
probably originated in one of the magazines, struck by a torpedo. 

21.—After the daylight battle, Japanese torpedo boats 
attacked and sank the ‘‘ Sisoi Veliki,’’ ‘‘ Nachimoff,’’ and 
‘Vladimir Monomach.”’ 

22.— Struck by torpedoes, the ‘‘ Navarin’’ was sunk early 
next morning (May 28th). 

23.—Further pursuing the Russian ships, Japanese torpedo 
boats attacked the ‘‘ Dmitri Donskoi,’’ the crew of which ran 
the vessel ashore on the Korean coast to save her from sinking, 
after being struck by torpedoes. 

24.—Torpedoes sank the ‘‘ Svietlana.”’ 

These few facts will at any rate show the terrible and un- 
expected results in damage to and loss of vessels through under 
water weapons. 

After this experience, it would be serious fallacy to guaran- 
tee the life of a battleship in view of such startling results. But 
these results have only been rendered possible by entering 
action with a squadron composed solely of battleships. The 
backbone of a fleet will alwavs be the well-armoured battleship, 
provided with heavy, long-distance artillery, and capable of 
equal speed with a submarine foe. Such a vessel can extend 
support and protection for smaller auxiliary craft. 

The Russo-Japanese War has especially taught us this les- 
son. But to safeguard these expensive and mighty battleships 
against possible disaster, it will be necessary to improve con- 
siderably upon the methods of under water protection now in 
vogue. This will, of course, enhance the cost of new construc- 
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tion, as well as increase the weight and displacement. All 
these extras, however, will REPAY THEMSELVES ENORMOUSLY IN 
THE INCREASED SAFETY AND FIGHTING CAPACITY OF THE SHIPS. 
Greater confidence in their own safety must also be of inestim- 
able value to the crews, while the improvements will at the same 
time be an insurance against the dangers of mines, torpedoes, 
and under water hits by artillery. 

The only really effective arrangement for protecting the 
ship is one that protects it equally well against torpedoes, sub- 
marine mines, and under water hits by shells. Such a protec- 
tion may be obtained by constructing the bottom of the ship 
in a particular manner, by providing more water-tight compart- 
ments, and by the addition of some novel protecting arrange- 
ments. 

It is generally believed that a sufficiently effective protect- 
ing device cannot be contrived owing to the excessive violence 
with which the explosive acts, owing to the increasing weight 
of projectiles, and also owing to difficulties in the construction 
of such devices. All these drawbacks can, however, be over- 
come. 

To enable a ship-builder to contrive a suitable protecting 
device, he must, in the first placé, have a knowledge of the 
power with which the explosive acts on a structure under water, 
so that, by a suitable construction and strengthening of such 
structure, the effects of the explosion may be counteracted. 
There does not seem to be any possibility of increasing the 
power of explosives, nor is it likely that the weight of the 
projectiles will be increased without limit. |The science of 
under water Pyrodynamics, theoretical considerations, and the 
results obtained by practical tests, tend to show that an effective 
protection is not only achievable, but also comparatively easy to 
bring about. 

In order to make matters clear, I will give a general outline 
of the theory of the explosive effects. 

The dynamics of the ordinary artillery weapons with solid 
projectiles are essentially quite different from the dynamics 
of weapons creating under water explosions. Shells and under 
water hits occupy an intermediate position between the two, 
the former because their explosion only takes place after they 
have reached the mark, and the latter because they act on parts 
of the ship which are not provided with the usual protection 
against artillery fire. 

The technics of artillery and of explosives as destructive 
agents are quite different. In the case of artillery the explosive 
is used merely as a propelling agent, and the effect of the weapon 
depends entirely upon the velocity with which the projectiles or 
their parts are hurled against the object aimed at. The first 
part of the dynamic process, viz., the evolution of an immense 
pressure at a surface of the explosive mass by the sudden con- 
version of the explosive substance into gas, has been enacted 
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in the bore of the gun, or will take place upon the bursting of 
the shell. 

It is otherwise with mines and torpedoes, which may be 
considered as the two principal kinds of under water weapons. 
It is the object of torpedoes to carry the two characteristic pro- 
cesses following upon an explosion into useful effect by causing 
the torpedo to explode against the hull of a ship. These two 
processes manifest themselves firstly in the sudden evolution of 
an enormous pressure on the outer surface of the space pre- 
viously occupied by the explosive substance, and secondly in 
the effect produced on the surroundings by the energy stored 
up in the explosive substance and set free by the combustion. 

When a cartridge is exploded in a gun, the explosive pres- 
sure is taken up--so long as the barrel is sufficiently resistant— 
entirely by the base of the shot (see Fig. 1.) The case is analo- 
gous when the explosive substance is exploded against the hull 
of a ship, and the latter has the form as represented in the fol- 
lowing diagram (Fig. 2): 

a, a are strong armour plates, and b is a piece of steel plate 
such as is used for the plating of ships. The plate b is acted 
upon by the explosive pressure and forced through the break 
in the armour plate, as through a gun barrel, into the interior 
of the ship. Unlike a shot the plate does not, however, take 
up the entire energy evolved by the explosion, but only such 
a quantity thereof as, according to the following theory, can be 
allotted to the same : 

The centre of gravity of the explosive mass may also be 
regarded as the centre from which the explosive pressure is 
radially propagated, each given part of the surroundings being 
affected by the pressure in accordance with its area. If, for 
instance, the plate b has a square, and the explosive mass a 
cubical shape, the plate being disposed symmetrically, close to 
the tube, then the plate only takes up 4 of the entire energy 
evolved by the explosion of the mass and transmits the same 
in the manner of a shot. 

It would be an error to suppose that the plate would remain 
unaffected by the pressure owing to the explosive mass being 
surrounded on five sides by water which, being a fluid, possesses 
no rigidity, because the lack of cohesion of the water molecules 
is compensated for by the rapidity of the evolution. It is there- 
fore safe to assume that water offers to a powerful explosive about 
the same resistance as a solid body, though it is not so capable 
as the latter of transmitting the explosive energy in the manner 
of a shot or a pseudo-shot. Air is, of course, even less capable 
of such transmission. 

The two processes following upon an explosion manifest 
themselves with particular emphasis when such explosion takes 
place under water. They are also easily distinguishable upon an 
examination of the effects produced by the explosive at some 
distance from the spot where it took place. 

The enormous pressure set up by the sudden conversion of 
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a solid mass into gas, acts with great violence on the surround- 
ings, causing a vibratory motion. 

Every acoustic sensation has its cause in the surroundings 
of the hearer, and of all the artificial sources for such sensations, 
an explosion is the most effective and the most far-reaching. 
From this fact it may at all events be inferred that the wave- 
action caused by an explosion is propagated through the sur- 
roundings at a rate depending on the velocity of such explosion. 
The first sudden shock felt over the whole body when sufficiently 
near the place of explosion, must therefore be due to wave- 
action. 

Since the gases evolved out of the explosive mass cannot 
be contained in the small space of the latter, an expansion of 
the same takes place. This expansion is exceedingly rapid, 
it is true, but not too rapid for preventing the interval between 
the same and the shock caused by the wave-action from being 
measured by, for instance, a Blochmann’s dynamometer or, 
though with less exactness, even by the ear. 

It is this expansion which sets surrounding masses (torpedo 
head, water and hull) in real motion and effects a sudden re- 
location of the same away from the centre of the evolution. The 
wave-action, however, is propagated through the whole body 
of the ship, setting the same into a vibratory motion, but with- 
out tending to move the same from its position. The effect of 
the expansion is more durable than the wave-action, but it is 
not propagated through the same distance. Only the nearest 
surroundings are affected by the expansion, but the cohesion 
of the particles of the masses disposed in these surroundings, 
has previously been lessened by the vibration, the destructive 
effect of the expansion being thereby increased. 

Since, therefore, the masses surrounding the explosive are 
set in a sudden motion away from the latter, a kind of shot 
action may also, if the external conditions are favourable there- 
to, be produced. Thus it often occurs at the explosion of a 
torpedo that single fragments are thrown through long dis- 
tances out of the water. This, however, only takes place when 
the explosion occurs near the water surface. 

When the explosion occurs at a considerable depth, the 
conditions are very much the same as within rigid bodies, such 
as stone and the like, where only the nearest surroundings of 
the explosive mass are affected; these, however, with disastrous 
results. An explanation of this phenomenon is easily found in 
the fact that the evolved gases do not occupy an immeasurably 
large space, but only a few hundred times the space of the solid 
substance from which they originate. 

How far the disruptive action of an explosion may extend 
must be determined by the following three factors: 

1.—The volume of the explosive substance used; 

2.-—The power of such explosive; and 

3.—The power of resistance of the object against which the 
substance is exploded. 
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It is essential, in order to estimate the violence and the effects 
of an under water explosion, to have a knowledge of the 
numerical values of the energy which is latent in the explosive 
substance and set free at the moment of explosion. 

Since such numerical values have not, to my knowledge, 
been published for any other explosive than gun cotton, the 
following theories are based on the nature of this substance. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that those other substances 
which may come into consideration—such, for instance as Picric 
Acid, or particularly Trinitrotoluol—do not in their numerical 
values difier essentially from gun cotton. 

For the sake of simplifying the calculations, it is supposed 
that the explosive mass has a spherical shape, and that it is in 
contact with the hull of the ship. 

It should be observed that mines as well as torpedo heads 
must have a tapering shape in order to facilitate their access to 
the object aimed at, and that, therefore, the charge of such ele- 
ments cannot practically have the same destructive effect as if the 
spherical shape were maintained, which is only theoretically 
possible. 








| . P ? 
, Measurements of a spherical | Space occupied by the explosive 
Qnantity of | body of gun cotton. substance expressed in litres, 


gun cotton 





























in } | 
kilos. Radius in |Surfaceareain| In solid form [In gas form after 
| centimetres. | square cm. | before explosion.| explosion. 
1 6 | 113 09 5 
10 13 | 531 9 5,650 
50 22 1.189 45 28,250 
100 28 2,480 90 56,500 
200 35 | 3,500 180 113,000 
300 40 4,290 270 169,500 
500 48 5,560 450 282,500 
1,000 60 | 11,30 900 565,000 
10,000 128 ; 58,100 9,000 5,650,000 
in lbs. in inches. — in sqr. inches. in cubic feet. 
| 
22046 236 46| = 1762 003178 19:95 
22:016 5:12 | 82-4 03178 199°5 
110°23 8:66 | 184°4 1°589 997°5 
220°46 11:02 3846 3173 1,995 
440 92 1378 8 86| «5435 6356 3,990 
661:38 15°76 | 665°5 9°534 5,985 
1,102°30 18:89 863-0 15°89 9,975 
2,204°6 23°62 | 1752-0 31°78 19,950 
22,046 50°40 | 8,240°0 3178 199,500 











The Table A contains data concerning the dimensions of a 
spherically shaped mass of gun cotton. 
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In automobile torpedoes a charge of from 220.46 to 440.92 
Ibs. (100 to 200 kilos) of explosive substance seems to be the 
limit. A stationary mine would only in exceptional cases 
contain more than 1,000 kilos, or 1 ton, explosive substance. 
1322.76 lbs. (600 kilos) seems hitherto to have been the limit. The 
cost of such a mine would amount to about £200, while the 
cost of an automobile torpedo loaded with about 220.46 Ibs. 
(100 kilos) explosive substance, amounts to upwards of £500. 
A torpedo containing double the charge, i.e., 440.92 Ibs. (200 
kilos) explosive substance, would cost about £3,000, and its 
expulsion and attention would entail enormous difficulties. It 
is therefore hardly conceivable that such an increase in the ex- 
plosive charge would ever occur. 


TABLE “B.” 








Magnitude of explosive pressure expressed in kilos per square 
centimetre, at the following distances from the 




















Quantity | , 
of gun | spherical explosive body. 
cotton |___ 4& pie! so 
in kilos, 
0 cm. 25cm. | 50cm. | 75cm. : 100cm. | 125cm. | 150 cm. 
= | La ae 
1 8.900 | 333 1022 | 49 29 19 13 

10 | 8,900 27 379 | 194 18 | 7 57 

50 8,900 1,920 830 456 289 199 145 
100 8900 2480 | 1147 | 658 426 291 220 
200 8,900 | 3,030 | 1,510 | 902 598 418 319 
300 8,900 3370 | 1,760 | 1,070 726 524 394 
500 8900 | 3,950 | 2130 | 1,350 935 | 648 521 
1,000 8,900 | 4,400 2,650 | 1,760 1,250 | 936 726 

10,000 8,900 | 6220 | 4600 | 3540 | 2800 | 2280 | 1,890 
| | 

in Ibs. o” 86| 985" | 1969" | 29°54” | 39:37” | 49:23” | 59-08” 
j | | | 
| | { 

2/2046 4736 | 1451 | 6969 | 4125 | 2703 1849 
29-046 11,760 | 5,391 | 2759 | 1,678 | 1,124 | 8108 
110°33 27,310 | 11,800 | 6486 | 4,111 | 2831 2,063 
220-46 35,290 | 16,310 | 9356 | 6,059 | 4,129 3,129 
44093 126,600 | 43,090 | 21,480 |12,830 | 8506 | 5,950 | 4,550 
661°35 | 47,930 | 25,030 (15,220 |10,320 | 7,452 | 5,604 

1,102°3 56,180 | 30,300 |19200 {13290 | 9217 | 7,409 
22.046 62,590 | 37,690 | 25,030 (17,780 13,310 | 10,320 
88,470 | 65,430 | 50,350 [39,830 32,430 | 26,880 

bs. per square ” 

















The data contained in the Table B relate to the magnitude 
of explosive pressure developed by a spherical mass of from 
2.2046 to 22,046 Ibs. gun cotton along a line projected from the 
centre thegeof at right angles on to a surface of .155 square 
inch (1 square centimetre), disposed at a distance of 0 to 59,08 
inches (o to 150 centimetres) from the outer surface of the sphere. 
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TABLE ‘‘C.”’ 





























66138 | 37,690 [14,220 | 7,452 | 4,561 | 3,073 | 2.219 | 1,664 
1,1023 | 43,660 |19,340 |10,470 | 6642 | 4,594 | 3,357 | 2.561 
2.2046 | 55,900 |27,880 |16640 (11,030 | 7.850 | 5875 | 4.565 
22,0160 | 123,000 /85.760 |63,460 [48780 |38,690 (31,440 26.010 


Concussive effect expressed in kilos per square centimetre, at 
Quantity the following distances from the surface of the 
of gun spherical explosive body. 
cotton 
in kilos. | 
O cm. 25 em. 50cm. | 75cm. | 100 cm. 125¢em.| 150cm. 
I 393 15 45 2:2 1:25 | 08 06 
10 836 98 35 | 18 ll | 74 53 
50 1,460 320 136 75 48 | 33 24 
100 1,801 527 232 133 8 | 60 45 
200 2,310 785 392 234 155 | 110 83 
300 2,650 1,000 524 320 216 | 156 117 
500 3,070 1,360 736 467 323 | 236 180 
1,000 3.930 1,960 1,170 775 625 {| 413 321 
10,000 | 8,650 6,030 4,462 | 3,480 2,720 | 2,210 1,829 
{ 
| | | 
in lbs, | 0’ 9°85” 19°69” 29°54” 39°37” | 49°23” 59-08” 
| Res Qa may 
22046 | 5,590 213°3 640 | 31:29 17°78 | 11°38 8535 
22'046 | 11,900 1,394 4978 | 256°] 1564 105-2 75°39 
110°23 20,770 4 551 1,934 | 1,067 682°6 469°3 341°4 
220°46 | 25,620 7,496 3,300 | 1,892 1,209 853°5 640 
44092 | 32,860 /|11,160 5,576 | 3,329 2,205 1,564 1,180 

















| | 
Ibs. per square ” 
j | 
| 











The Table C contains similarly arranged data concerning 
the concussive effects of a spherical mass of from 2.2046 to 22,046 
Ibs (1 to 10,000 kilos) gun cotton produced at a distance of 
0 to 59.08 inches (o to 150 centimetres) from the surface of the 
sphere on a surface of .155 square inches (1 square centimetre) 
disposed at right angles to the centre of the sphere. 


From the Tables B and C it is easy to estimate at a glance 
the disruptive effects of an explosive at increasing distances 
from the surfaces of the same. It will be seen, at an examina- 
tion of the tables, that the ratio of increase in the disruptive 
effect is considerably smaller than the ratio of increase. in the 
mass. In the first place it will be found that the pressure at 
the surface of the mass is the same whether the latter be large 
or small. At a distance of 59.08 inches (150 centimetres) from 
the mass the pressure only increases in a proportion of 1 :4.5 
while the quantity is increased from 2.2046 to 22,046 ibs. (1 to 
10 kilos). An increase in the quantity from 2,204.6 to 22,046 
Ibs. (1,000 to 10,000 kilos), however, only results in an in- 
crease of the pressure in the proportion of 1 :2.5. 
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As regards the concussive eflect, this is certainly increased 
also at the surface of the mass by an increase in the quantity 
of such mass, but only in the proportion of 1 :2.15, while the 
quantity is increased in the proportion of 1:10. At a dis- 
tance of 59.08 inches (150 centimetres) from the mass an in- 
crease in the pressure in the proportion of 1:6 is obtained for 
an increase in the quantity in the proportion of 1:10 but only 
in the case of small quantities. 

For the present purpose, however, it is far more important 
to consider the numbers of the tables in their horizontal than 
in their vertical order. The enormous decrease in the explosive 
effects at an increase in the distance from the explosive mass, 
for small as well as for large quantities, is conspicuous even to 
such an extent as to astonish those who do not occupy them- 
selves especially with Pyrodynamics. In the case of a quantity 
of 220.46 Ibs. (100 kilos) for instance (a charge which is suitably 
and generally employed for torpedo heads) it will be found 
that at the comparatively small distance of 59.08 inches (150 
centimetres) from the surface of the mass, the effect of the 
wave-action as well as of the motive energy is only 1/40 of the 
effect displayed at the surface of the explosive mass. 

These are the facts which will be chiefly taken into considera- 
tion in the provision of an under water protection for war-ships. 
It is evident therefore that an effective protection is not afforded 
by an armour-plate applied to the outer envelope of the ship 
but rather by one carried at a certain distance therefrom in 
the interior of the ship. At a distance from the outer envelope 
of 59.08 inches (150 centimetres) an armour-plate will, according 
to the showings of the tables, afford the same protection to 
the ship against an explosive charge weighing 220.46 lbs. (100 
kilos) as a forty times as thick outer plate. 

It is rather difficult to make a correct theoretical estimate 
as to what dimensions of the materials are required for pro- 
viding a sufficient under water protection for a ship. Such 
a theory, free from objections, can only be propounded after 
practical tests have been made. 


SUGGESTED METHOD OF UNDER WATER PROTECTION. 


The following diagram shows in a sectional view a battle- 
ship frame constructed with a view to effect a safe under water 
protection for the same. 

The object of the construction is evident. The three shells 
which form the bottom of the ship are at a distance of 33.45 
inches (85 centimetres) from each other. The inner shell is 
strengthened by an armour-plate of nickel steel. Any damage 
incurred to the outer shell, admitting water into the spaces be- 
tween them, only effects a deeper immersion of the ship into 
the water. At all events, the buoyancy of the ship, and thereby 
its fighting capacity, is prolonged. The difficulty of construc- 
tion and increase in weight will naturally have to be taken 
into consideration. Caréful thought, calculations and tests will 
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finally enable the ship builder to decide whether the advantages 
outweigh the disadvantages and whether the novel construction 
will aflord as safe protection as intended. 

The novel arrangement employed by the French in order 
to cope with the ‘‘ Tsarewitch”’ type, consists in the enclosure 
of the vital parts within a thin armour-plated cylinder. This 
arrangement also aims at the protection for the bottom and not 
only for the sides. 

An arrangement quite similar to the French one was patented 
already about 20 years ago by an English engineer, Reed. His 
arrangement, which consisted in a double bottom of which the 
inner armour-plated shell was carried laterally around the vital 
parts, has been tested and found impracticable. The cell-divi- 
sion was insufficient, with the result that large, laterally disposed 
compartments were filled with water and caused the ship to 
heel. Moreover, the stays between the shells acted directly 
on the inner armour-shell in a manner liable to incur leakage 
thereto. The triple bottom and the staggered arrangement of 
the distance beams between the shells, as shown in the above 
diagram, is of the greatest importance, since it gives to the 
whole structure a high degree of elasticity. At whatever part 
of the outer shell an explosion occurs, the effect thereof can only 
be indirectly transmitted by the distance beams to the inner 
shell, and after the shock has mostly been absorbed by the two 
outer shells. It is therefore safe to assume that a damage to 
the inner shell sufficient for incurring a leakage, can hardly be 
effected. 

The provision of a triple bottom with an armour-plated inner 
shell, is therefore evidently the most effective arrangement for 
the protection of the ship. The explosive is kept at the largest 
possible distance from the armour; the cells are as small as 
possible, and do not, in the case of damage to the outer shells, 
take water to the extent of disturbing the buoyancy or the equi- 
librium of the ship; and the shocks sustained by the outer shells 
cannot act with any great force on the inner armoured one 
owing to the staggered position of the distance beams. Frag- 
ments scattered by the explosion and acting as shots are ren- 
dered equally ineffective by the arrangement which prevents 
the inner, actual protecting shell from being disrupted. 


The cells formed by the shells may suitably be partly filled 
with some liquid or with some loosely packed solid substance 
adapted to act as a buffer and to mar the effect of the explosion. 

The customary wood-linings can easily be left out in the 
novel construction. That such wood-linings will have to be 
discarded, became evident by the happenings at the battle of 
Tsushima, during which, it was found that wood, even if dis- 
posed behind the armour, may be ignited when the armour is 
damaged by the explosion of shells or torpedoes. 

To find a quite satisfactory protection for ships against 
torpedoes, submarine mines, and under-water hits by theoreti- 
cal conjectures alone is hardly feasible. Practical tests would 
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have to be carried out before a particular method of constructing 
such protection is accepted. 

Tests on a small scale, however, are without value and 
may lead to erroneous conclusions (a fact clearly shown by the 
present state of aerial navigation) because the results gained 
by such tests do not, except, perhaps, under particular circum- 
stances, give a right clue to the conditions prevailing in actual 
practice. Tests on a small scale generally have a result that is 
too favourable for the protective materials. 

A reliable test may be carried out by exposing a structure 
in the form of a ship’s side built in accordance with the diagram 
to the explosive effect of a torpedo head of the largest construc- 
tion. An old discarded ship, the bottom parts of which are 
re-built according to the novel arrangement, would be a particu- 
larly suitable object for such a test. The torpedo head could 
be supported against the hull and ignited electrically. Should 
it be evident from such tests that a satisfactory protection for 
the ship can be found along the lines indicated, the submarine 
vessels, particularly the new German subsidiary boats, as well 
as the ordinary torpedo boats, all of which are complicated and 
expensive, would lose considerably in practical value. All the 
attention could then be directed towards the ordinary battleships 
and cruisers which, being protected against under-water attack, 
would alone decide the battles. 





Naval Constructor S. Nonaka (Imperial Japanese Navy) said that 
he thought the paper a very interesting and instructive one, but his 
private opinion was that, although one must have all the protection pos- 
sible, the first thing to be considered, in connection with warships, was 
armament; protection must come second. If they had three protections 
under water it would mean the addition of a very great weight to the 
ship. He thought they had better be contented with the double 
bottom, according to the present practice. If more weight could 
be added then that weight had better go to increase the offensive 
power or gun power. Baron Roenne appeared to think that torpedo net 
defence was of no very great value, but he thought the time had not 


yet come when they could dispense with such defence. The weight of. 


torpedo nets was not great—something about 70 or 80 tons for the largest 
ironclad. He desired once more to emphasize his point, that they had 
better stick to the torpedo nets for protection and put any extra weight 
they might wish to have into the offensive power of the ship. 


Dr. T. Miller Maguire said that it appeared to him a great marvel 
that here, at the centre of the commerce of the world and at the very 
source and foundation of modern naval power, they should come together 
to listen to a discourse on how to maintain or to destroy the supremacy 
of the sea by a Russian gentleman—a worthy follower of Peter the 
Great, who studied naval architecture in this country—-and that the only 
comments upon that paper so far had been made by a Japanese gentle- 
man, whose isles were now to the Pacific, since Tsushima, 1905, what 
the British Isles were to the Atlantic after Trafalgar, 1805. It was, he re- 
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peated, a great marvel that the two countries which were, about six 
years ago, engaged in deadly strife, should be able to discuss the Battle 
of Tsushima on that platform! He hoped the Chairman would allow him 
to make this comment in a spirit of the utmost congratulation to both 


of them. 


Baron Roenne, in reply, said: The Japanese naval constructor, Mr. 
Nonaka, mentioned that it would be far better to use double bottoms 
and I know that the present tendency is to build battleships with double 
bottoms and with larger compartments, but we have to consider the 
very important statements in connection with the Russo-Japanese War 
which tell us that most of the battleships were lost by mines and under 
water hits by shells. When we increase the watertight compartments 
they will admit far more water and tend to heel the ship, and it has been 
shown that most of the ships in that war were not blown over by gun 
fire but heeled over and capsized. The strengthening of the outer shell 
by armour plates will have to be seriously considered, as the time has 
now arrived to provide submarine boats with guns. The transverse 
frames are also of great importance, as the present ones tend to buckle; 
in my system of construction they will prevent buckling, and also an 
explosion of the magazines, which is generally the result of a mine explo- 
sion. Nothing would give me greater pleasure than to answer any ques- 
tions or explain any points which are not quite clear, and I shall be 
glad to reply to any questions addressed to me in writing. 


The Chairman: I think we are very much obliged to Dr. Miller 
Maguire for stepping into the breach and saying a few words which are 
very much to the point. We must all agree with him that it is a great 
pity we have no one here of our own countrymen who could give us 
any information on the subject. That perhaps may be due to our not 
liking to say what has been done. We only hope that more has been 
done in the way of protection under water of our ships than we are 
aware of. The lecturer referred to Sir Edward Reed’s idea of protecting 
the whole of the ship by plating, and I always regretted myself that further 
experiments were not made in that direction. Of course it was a failure 
so far because the weight might have been undoubtedly better applied 
in other directions, but at that time the torpedoes were certainly not so 
formidable as they are now. | We knew nothing at that time of any 
submarines and only a little about submarine mines, and not very much 
about the Whitehead torpedu. We now do a great deal in the way of 
subdividing a ship by compartments, but I cannot understand why we 
do not make some experiments in the way the Lecturer has proposed 
or im such way as our constructors think advisable with regard to giving 
additional protection to ships. We hear a good deal about offensive 
power and defensive power above water, but we do not hear much about 
defensive power below water, a thing which is absolutely necessary. As 
Mr. Nonaka has said, many people are inclined to pin their faith almost 
entirely upon offensive power and many have written and spoken upon 
that point. No doubt it is very important, but that refers rather to the 
question of firing in action, and above water fighting, and does not give 
us much help in regard to the Whitehead torpedoes and submarines. 
Therefore, I think we owe special thanks to the Lecturer for having 
given us this Lecture directing our attention to the subject. The Lecturer 
certainly did show to us scientifically that there is a great deal in having 
the protection some little distance from where the explosion takes place, 
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and that that distance was of far greater importance than the size of 
the exploding charge. If the facts are correct, if scientifically he is 
accurate, it is a matter of great importance, and it points to the possi- 
bility of doing something in the direction which he advocates. We 
shall all agree with him that it is necessary to have experiments. Many 
scientific proposals have been found to be practical failures. We know 
that, occasionally, with the most scientific knowledge and the best in- 
teutions, things are put before us which when tried prove to be failures. 
1 think Baron Roenne is fully aware of that because again and again 
he demands that there should be very careful experiments to test his 
theories. 

I repeat that it is to be regretted we have not had naval architects 
here of our own nation to go more fully-into this question and more 
scientifically than I can do. It only remains for me to propose a hearty 
vote of thanks to Baron Roenne for coming here. Scientific people and 
naval constructors will have the advantage of seeing this Lecture in 
our JouRNAL, and I hope it will give them cause to think, and if any- 
thing can be done in the direction the Lecturer indicates, I can only say 
that I shall be glad if our new First Lord of the Admiralty, who appears 
to be anxious to try experiments on the personnel at all events, would 
try some experiments on the materiel, experiments which are, as we 
think, urgently necessary. 


APPENDIX. 


Rear-Admiral Sir S. Eardley-Wilmot has forwarded the following remarks, 
which he had intended to offer at the Discussion on Baron Roenne’s 
Lecture, had he not been prevented by ill health from attending. 


Though unable to see the diagrams explaining his proposed system 
of construction, I gather that the author of this paper believes protection to 
the under water hull would be afforded by three bottoms, with a space of 
about three feet between them, the inner skin having nickel steel armour, 
thickness not stated. 

As regards the attack of locomotive torpedoes carrying a charge of, 
say, 300 lbs. of gun cotton, and striking the hull between ten and twenty 
feet from the water line, I think effective protection would be afforded 
by an outer skin to take the explosion, such skin to be at least ten feet 
from the hull proper forming the ship, and the space between filled with 
cork or other suitable material. Of course, this adds practically twenty 
feet to the beam of the ship, but I cannot see any other way of protecting 


that portion of the hull against such an explosion. Internal sub-division, 


can only be carried out to a certain extent; there must remain large por- 
tions occupied by engines and boilers, which cannot be sub-divided to such 
an extent as to render the admission of water otherwise than fatal to the 
buoyancy of the vessel. 

Where the bottom of a ship strikes a mine containing, say, 500 Ibs. 
of gun cotton or other equally powerful explosive, I do not think any 
system of construction will save her. The whole force of the explosion 
will be directed upwards, and the large volume of heated gas liberated, 
following the line of least resistance must find relief and expansion through 
the ship. A similar effect is produced in a gun on explosion of a charge, 
the gas finding relief by forcing the shot out with great velocity. I can 
suggest no means of protecting the hull against an explosion of this nature 
and extent. S.E.-W. 
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MILITARY AERONAUTICS IN FRANCE 
By 


Lieutenant B. H. BARRINGTON-KENNETT (Grenadier Guards), 
Air Battalion. 


IN aeronautical matters France is without doubt far ahead of 
any other country, and we must therefore look to her for hints 
as to the manner in which we may best augment our own 
resources in this direction. 


Organization of the Aeronautical Services. 


Early in 1910 the following organization was adopted, and 
officers were appointed to the various posts :— 


(a) An Inspector General of Aeronautics. 
(b) Staff :—1 officer (dirigible pilot), 
2 officers (aeroplane pilots). 
(c) The executive was divided into three sections :— 
(1) Instructional work ; 
(2) Material; 
(3) Experimental work. 
A colonel was placed in charge of each of these sections, 
assisted by a permanent staff. 
The duties of each one of these sections were as follows :— 
(1) INSTRUCTIONAL WorRK.—Instruction of pupils for pilot- 
aeronaut and pilot-aviator certificates ; training of dirigible crews ; 
and distribution of pilots amongst the various aeroplane camps. 


(2) MATERIAL.—Purchase of machines, engines, and spare 
parts, and distribution of same. 

(3) EXPERIMENTAL WorK.—Experiments and tests of all 
kinds in connection with aeronautics. 


The officers of the aeronautical service are drawn from all 
branches of the service; the N.C.O.’s and men-—mechanicians, 
carpenters, &c., are sappers, specially selected for the work after 
passing an examination. French officers say that this organiza- 
tion works well, as it affords scope for specializing. hus a 
good pilot may be wholly unsuited for experimental work, whilst 
a poor pilot may yet be an excellent instructor. The one fault 
which they have to find is that, for purposes of administration, 
dirigibles and aeroplanes are, under this scheme, too closely 
allied; they maintain that there should be two entirely separate 
corps, and it was gathered that a change of this description is 
under consideration. 


Distribution of Aircraft. 


DiriGIBLES.—There are sheds at the following four big 
fortresses along the frontier :—Verdun, Toul, Epinal, and Bel- 
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fort; also at Saint-Cyr, Meudon, Moisson, Issy-les-Moulinaux, 
Rheims, Chalons, and Lamotte-Breuil. 

_AEROPLANES.—At the following are situated the various avia- 
tion camps:—Vincennes, Chalons, Douai, Saint-Cyr, Buc, 
Etampes, and Biskra. 


Numbers of Aircraft. 


DiRIGIBLES.—At the moment the army possesses three 
medium-sized dirigibles for instructional work, viz. :— 

The ‘‘ Colonel Renard ”’ (Astra) at Meudon; 

The ‘‘ Liberté ’’ (Lebaudy) at Meudon; 

The ‘‘ Ville-de-Paris ’’ (Astra) at Verdun; 
besides three dirigibles (two big and one small), suitable for 
service conditions, viz :— 

The ‘‘ Capitaine-Marchal ’’ (Lebaudy) at Chalons; 

The ‘‘Adjutant-Vincenot ’’ (Clement-Bayard) at Toul; 

and ‘‘ Le Temps ” (Zodiac) at Saint Cyr. 


AEROPLANES.—Roughly speaking the army possesses 200 
aeroplanes, viz. :—120 single seaters and 80 passenger carrying 
machines. This number includes the machines which were 
ordered some months ago, and which are being put through 
their tests and handed over to the military authorities from day 
to-day. Besides the actual aeroplanes, the army possesses a 
large number of spare engines. 


Relative Advantages of different Types of Aircraft. 


DiIRIGIBLES OR AEROPLANES.—Most officers have pas | de- 
cided views on this point, and the general impression gathered 
is that they consider that the day of the big dirigible is over 
(if indeed that day ever existed). Further, that the small 
‘‘scout’’ dirigible is useful to co-operate with the larger type of 
aeroplane for extended reconnaissance work, especially at night. 

BIPLANE OR MONopPLANE.—It is very difficult: again to 
obtain any definite views on this point, as naturally nearly every 
pilot upholds his own machine (if of a recent type). 

The machines they all like are :— 

Biplanes: Breguets, Henry and Maurice Farmans. 

Monoplanes: Nieuports, Deperdussins, and Blériots (single 
seaters). 

The popular engines are the Gnome and Renault. 

Comparatively speaking, the biplanes are easier to learn on, 
easier to land with and afford a better view; whereas the mono- 
planes are faster, more stable in a wind, and more easily dis- 
mantled and assembled. 

The following machines are now being provided by the 
Government :— 

(1) Single seated monoplanes; 

(2) Two seated biplanes and monoplanes; 

(3) Three seated biplanes and monoplanes. 
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The réle of each is respectively :— 

(1) SINGLE SEATED MONopLANES.—To be at the immediate 
disposal of the commander of a force; to be despatched by him 
to obtain any particular piece of information which the 
pilot will communicate to the commander in person; to observe 
the effect of artillery fire ; and to locate the position of the enemy’s 
batteries, supports, reserves, &c. The single seaters are in fact 
to be used chiefly DURING an engagement, and will require a 
very experienced pilot-observer. 

(2) Two SEATED BIPLANES AND MONOPLANES.—For recon- 
naissance work of a more or less definite character; to work 
chiefly with the cavalry. They will carry a pilot, and a staff- 
officer or specially trained observer. 

(3) THREE SEATED BIPLANES AND MONOPLANES.—For ex- 
tended reconnaisance work of a more or less indefinite character ; 
for destructive purposes, e.g., destroying an enemy’s airships, 
aeroplane camps and possibly railway bridges, &c; also as an 
engine of offence during the battle. ‘They will carry a pilot, an 
observer, and either an aid-pilot or a mechanician. 


The Housing of Aircraft and Personnel. 


DiRIGIBLE SHEDS.—The places where sheds are situated have 
already been mentioned. These sheds are of a permanent 
nature, and it is the opinion of officers that in war time it will 
only be possible to provide portable shed accommodation for 
small dirigibles. The big vessels will have to return to one of 
the permanent sheds or, if necessary, anchor out in the open. 


AEROPLANE SHEDS.—The French are finding the same diffi- 
culty, and personally the writer has seen no better sheds here 
really suitable standard pattern ‘“‘hangar.’’ In their camps 
many different types may be seen. The door is always the diff- 
culty, and personally the writer has seen no better sheds here 
or elsewhere than those of the Bristol Company at Amesbury 
(Salisbury Plain). 

Any form of portable shed is very cumbersome to transport, 
and takes at least a day to erect, and this period must be trebled 
if a strong wind is blowing. It is agreed that aeroplanes must 
do without shed accommodation in service, at any rate, up at 
‘the front.’’ The question of the time taken to dismantle and 
assemble machines is therefore of very considerable importance. 
The only portable shed which the writer saw used in France 
is one built by Mr. Bessoneau of Chatres. It is undoubtedly 
very much superior to anything we have in England, and is used 
very considerably both by the military and by civilian firms to 
supplement the number of their permanent sheds when required, 

There was one point on which all officers seemed to feel 
very strongly, namely, the question of housing themselves and 
their men. They maintain that it is essential for quarters of 
some sort to be built alongside the sheds. At present most of 
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the camps have permanent huts, consisting of an orderly room, 
reading rooms for officers, N.C.O.’s and men, and a library with 
technical books and journals. A few have hut barracks, and 
more of these are to be erected shortly. In the camps which do 
not have hut barracks, the men are obliged to go backwards and 
forwards to the nearest permanent quarters, which may per- 
haps be several miles away. They maintain, too, that it is far 
better for both the officers and the mea respectively to have their 
own messes. When individuals actively interested in aviation 
get together there is perhaps more ‘‘shop”’ talked than by 
golfers in a club house, or fishermen in a small hotel in Ireland. 
This ‘‘shop’’ is very wearisome for the uninitiated, though 
extremely beneficial to the participators. It is for this reason 
as well, that they consider it better for all concerned, that the 
Aeronautical Corps should have their own separate quarters. 


SELECTION OF SITES FOR CAMPs.—This has been influenced 
by the following considerations :— 


1. Strategical requirements ; 

2. Suitability of the ground. 

3. The presence of other troops. Camps being in most 
cases situated in the neighbourhood of big military centres, 
cavalry, artillery and infantry can accustom themselves to the 
new fourth arm, and, vice versa, pilots have ample opportunity 
for practising reconnaissance work. 


Distribution of Aviation Camps. 


Nearly all the military aviation camps are situated more or 
less in the neighbourhood of some civilian school and workshop. 
ChAlons is an example—there the Nieuport, Henry Farman and 
Antoinette companies have schools and repairing shops. The 
military machines at Chalons, mainly consist of these three types. 
Similarly at Douai, the headquarters of the Breguet firm, the 
military machines are mainly Breguets. This is the system 
which underlies the distribution of military machines, as it 
facilitates the supply of spare parts and enables the officers and 
military mechanics to keep in close touch with their civilian 
confréres. 

This system has the additional advantage that in war time 
it will be a simple matter to absorb a certain number of civilian 
pilots and mechanicians—many of whom are, of course, old 
soldiers—in fact this was actually tested.during the manoeuvres 
in September, and according to the testimony of officers, worked 
admirably. 

Personnel. 


SupPLy OF PILots.—With very few exceptions all the mili- 
tary pilots are officers, the idea being that so long as there is a 
very considerable element of risk in aviation, the proper position 
for an officer in a two or three seated machine is the pilot’s seat. 
The pilots of the single seaters, must necessarily be officers, 
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owing to the twofold duty of piloting and observing. It is 
foreseen, however, that it will not be possible to provide a suffi- 
cient number of officer pilots for the very large number of 
machines that will be required. Consequently the French are 
now beginning to train a proportion of N.C.O.’s and men. 
France possesses quite a number of first-rate pilots who 
have done their period of service in the army, and again others 
who have yet to serve, and who, on joining, would be fully 
qualified to fly Government machines. On mobilization there 
will be ample scope for civilian pilots to lend their services to the 
State; this they are one and all most willing and anxious to do. 


TRAINING OF PiLots.—After obtaining an ordinary Aero 
Club certificate (2 flights of 5 figures-of-8 each, landing 
within 50 yards of a given mark with engine stopped, and 
attaining a height of 165 feet) an officer is provided with a 
machine. It is then his ambition to obtain the advanced mili- 
tary certificate, which, besides 3 flights of 60 kilometres (374 
miles) at a height of 500 metres (1,650 feet), entails the passing 
of a practical examination in map-reading, and in the mechanism 
of his aeroplane and engine. This latter test is particularly 
desirable as without doubt every officer pilot should be in a 
position to act as his own mechanic. 


TRAINING OF OBSERVERS.—During the manoeuvres last 
autumn the majority of observers were staff-officers who volun- 
teered for the duty. It is realized, however, that it will he neces- 
sary on mobilization to have regular officer observers, who have 
been trained and noted down as such. If this is not done, on 
the outbreak of hostilities, a large number of officers from the 
staff and various regiments, batteries and so on, will have to 
be hastily told off as observers, thus seriously interfering with 
the whole system of discipline and organization. One ideal 
condition is for the Aeronautical Corps to be self-contained, i.e., 
for every officer in it to be trained both as a pilot and as an 
observer. It is thought, however, that this is not practicable, 
as the qualifications for the two duties are so very different, 
though it is true that there are officers, such as Conneau (‘‘ Beau- 
mont ’’—the winner of nearly all the big cross-country flights 
last year), who excel at both duties. Such are the men who in 
war time will pilot the single seaters. 


Conditions of Service. 


SELECTION OF OFFICERS.—Some short time ago the Minister 
of War circulated a document amongst the various regiments 
asking for the names of officers who wished to enter the Aero- 
nautical Corps. Over 3,000 names were sent in. Commanding 
officers were asked to report on the suitability of the various 
officers for such work, and then a selection was made. 


Selected officers are taught either at the military school at 
Versailles or at civilian schools at the Government’s expense. 
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Officers do not join for any particular period at present, but the 
opinion of officers, whom | have asked, is, that two years’ active 
flying is really sufficient. After that a pilot, as a general rule, 
begins to go back, and to lose the necessary dash. One has 
only to consider the cases of such well-known civilian flyers as 
Paulhan and Leblanc, to realize the truth of this dictum. For 
school work, testing machines or for cross-country flights under 
good weather conditions, there need be no limit of time. As 
to pay, various expedients have been in force; e.g., paying for 
‘* time in the air,’’ special bonuses for cross-country flights, and 
so on. 

Pilots are encouraged to make cross-country flights when 
they feel so disposed, and there are special allowances to cover 
the expenses of both officers and mechanics. They must get 
permission from the chief of the ‘‘ camp’ to which they belong 
to make short flights up to 50 miles; for longer flights and tours 
they must apply to the General commanding the district in which 
their ‘‘ camp ”’ is situated. 

As regards the number of pilots, there were 130 certificated 
officer pilots in September, 1911, and since then, the number 
has increased to nearly 200. The whole strength of the Aero- 
nautical Corps increases proportionately, as besides the workshop 
hands and special mechanicians, three mechanics are told off 
to each machine, viz. :—a mechanician, a carpenter-rigger and a 
spare man. 


The Military Aeroplane Trials near Rheims. 


Before closing this article it may be of interest to give 
particulars of the Military Aeroplane Trials which were held at 
Rheims in October and November, 1911. 

General Roques, the Permanent Inspector of Aeronautics, 
wishing to encourage the manufacturers to evolve a suitable 
passenger carrying military aeroplane, drew up the following 
tests through which the machines had to pass. Very substantial 
prizes were offered, viz. :—the winning machine to be purchased 
by the Government for £4,000 and Io similar ones for £1,600 
each. 6 machines of the type which passed second, and 4 of 


the type which passed third at £1,600 each. Besides this there 


was a special bonus of £24 for every kilometre over 60 kilometres 
(37% miles) per hour in speed. ; 


GENERAL CONDITIONS.—Machines had to be :— 

(1) Made in France, and chiefly of French material. 

(2) Fitted with 3 seats. 

(3) Easy to transport when ready for flight or when dis- 
mantled; and able to be speedily dismantled and assembled (the 
latter without any intricate adjustments). 

(4) Provided with an engine so constructed and mounted 
as to afford a good view. 

(5) Fitted with duplicate controls, so as to permit the aid- 
pilot to take charge of the machine. 
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ELIMINATING TRIALS.—The eliminating trials consisted of : 

(1) Examination of the construction of the machines. 

(2) A flight of 45 kilometres (28 miles) three times, landing 
ist in stubble, 2nd in clover, and 3rd in plough. Each time 
after landing to start again, fly a short distance and land again. 
On completion of the 3rd landing (plough) the machine to be 
dismantled and returned by road to Rheims. 

(3) Speed test over kilometres (374 miles) twice, when 
machine must attain a speed of 60 kilometres per hour. 

(4) Height test—500 metres (1,650 feet) to be attained in 
15 minutes, 

(5) On all flights machines to carry 300 kilos (660 Ibs.) be- 
sides requisite amount of oil, petrol and water. 


FINAL TEST FOR QUALIFYING.—To cover 300 kilometres (1874 
miles), without landing, on an out and home course (Rheims 
to Amiens and back). 

There were in all about 130 machines entered but only 31 
actually appeared at the start of the competition. These repre- 
sented 15 different constructors, and consisted of 7 monoplanes, 
22 biplanes, and 2 triplanes. 

For various reasons several of these machines did not com- 
pete in the eliminating trials, and the machines left in for the 
final long distance qualifying test were :— 

Monoplanes: 1 Nieuport, 2 Deperdussins. 

Biplanes : 2 Breguets, 1 Henry Farman, 2 Maurice Farmans, 
and 1 Savary. 


RESULTS.—The results were :— 
ist Nieuport (Weymann), 100 h.p. Gnome, which covered 
the 300 kilometres at the rate of 724 miles per hour. 
2nd Breguet (Moineau) 140 h.p. Gnome. 
3rd Deperdussin (Prevost), 100 h.p. Gnome. 
The prize money and purchase price of machines ordered 
worked out as follows :— 
11 Nieuports for 780,000 fr. (431,200). 
6 Breguets for 345,000 fr. (413,800). 
4 Deperdussins for 218,000 fr. (48,720). 


It is worthy of note that the Nieuport firm only had one 
machine entered, as against five Breguet and three Deperdussins, 
and that it was the first to pass the eliminating trials. France 
and Aviation have lost a great genius by Nieuport’s fatal acci- 
dent. 


These trials—which certainly point to the superiority of the 
monoplane and of the Gnome motor—are pronounced to have 
been a very great success both from a military point of view 
and as a sound piece of Government finance. One may say 
that the 20 finest machines in the world have passed into the 
Government’s hands for the comparatively modest sum of 


453,720. 
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Conclusion. 


French officers do not for a moment pretend that the intro- 
duction of the new arm is going to revolutionize warfare. It 
must work in conjunction with the other arms, particularly with 
the cavalry and artillery, and for this reason they see that it is 
essential for all to become accustomed to its presence. 

It is obvious that the army which can obtain the mastery 
of the air is going to hold a very real advantage over its ad- 
versary. The training of a vast quantity of pilots is necessary 
to attain this end; machines can be turned out at a very rapid 
rate by all the French manufacturers, but the adequate 
training of a pilot is a matter of many months. 

The whole country to a man supports the Government in 
its determination to keep France far ahead of all other countries 
in aviation; the enthusiasm displayed throughout the country 
is wonderful, as is evidenced by the fact that quite small boys 
in the street know all the particulars about machines of the best 
known makes, and very rarely make a mistake in naming an 
aeroplane flying over their heads at a height of 1,000 feet or 
more. There is a daily paper, L’Aero, the pages of which are 
chiefly devoted to aeronautical news and in which the progress 
made by every pupil is carefully set down. This paper has a 
large and ever increasing circulation. 

There is no doubt that the nature of the country throughout 
most parts of France has helped to encourage cross-country flying. 
It is fairly flat, is open, and consists of large fields, divided by 
small ditches or low wire fences. Compare this with the woody, 
enclosed country in England; small fields divided by high 
banks, fences and ditches, with isolated trees dotted about every- 
where. 

Cross-country flying in England is considerably more dan- 
gerous, and necessitates the use of a machine with a good gliding 
angle, and one which is capable of ‘‘ getting off ’’ and mounting 
very quickly. Altogether England is a very unsuitable country 
for aviation, as compared with France. Not only because land- 
ing without damage to the machine is difficult, but because the 
presence of hills, woods and water makes the air above very 
treacherous. The one consolation is that a pilot trained to fly 
across-country in England will feel absolutely at home should 
he be called upon to carry out reconnaissance work on the Con- 
tinent. 


a** 


Even if it is not considered advisable to adopt in any form 
the organization which obtains in France, we may yet endeavour 
to brace ourselves with a little of our allies’ enthusiasm for mili- 
tary aviation. The fourth arm has come to stay, as even its 
most reactionary opponents are now bound to admit. 
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THE STRATEGY OF THE MEDITERRANEAN.’ 
An Historical Study. 
By T. MILLER MAGuirE, M.A., LL.D., F.R.Hist.S. 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Friday, 27th October, 1911. 
Brig-General H. H. Witsow, C.B., D.S.O., in the Chair. 





LADIES and Gentlemen : | had the honour of lecturing here 
last March and of becoming a prophet in the course of my 
lecture. Yet little of what | said then, except the prophecy, 
applies to-day. Who would have imagined last March that war 
would be raging from, one might say, China to Peru? Who 
would imagine that Italy would to-day be announcing that she 
owns Tripoli and that she has suddenly and without notice 
linked herself to France in the old realms of Jugurtha and 
Hasdrubal on the Mediterranean? It must astonish the shades 
of the later Roman Emperors and certainly would perplex such 
weak Emperors as failed to hold Italy or Spain or Sicily or 
North Africa. 

Now, whatever parts of the world you look at on these 
maps, they are almost overwhelmed with wars and rumours of 
wars; in fact that justifies the prophecy which was accepted by 
universal consent in this room only last March. The prophecy 
was this: that whatever politicians may say or think, or what- 
ever theories philosophical humanitarians or metaphysicians may 
enunciate, war still continues and arbitration is spurned when 
nations quarrel in earnest. 

I am more or less a theorist and historian, and I want to 
give you certain bases for the historical argument. I propose 
to prove that notwithstanding the fact that the weapons of war 
have enormously increased in power and range, that you have 
ironclads of monstrous proportions instead of little Viking 
vessels, that you can go to America in vessels of 25 knots and 
of 20,000 tons burden instead of vessels of 400 or 500 tons, 
that isthe only change. On men and women, skill and courage, 
food and powder, and numbers, and policy, the fate of the 
Mediterranean still depends as it did in the days of Sylla or 
Blake, Byng and Vincent. 

The Middle Sea has again resumed its position in the annals 
of mankind, a position which recent events in the Pacific had 


1 This lecture was delivered extempore, and with the aid of large 
wall maps, but it can easily be followed with the aid of any good atlas. 
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to the Caribbean Sea by Captain Mahan. The same conditions 
which led to the making of the Suez Canal are precisely the 
same in strategy as those which led to the making of the 
Panama Canal. I advise my hearers to read at leisure Captain 
Mahan’s comparison of the position and prospects of the Panama 
Canal and of the Suez Canal. The importance of the Mediter- 
ranean was further emphasized by Alison. 


Ancient Lines of Communication in the Eastern Mediterranean. 


The very same ideas as struck Napoleon, as struck Leibnitz 
in the time of Louis XIV., and as struck Alexander the Great, 
were set forth at some length in this very room by Mr. Black, 
ina lecture a few weeks ago. He drew a line from the Egyptian 
border right across the top of the gulf of the Red Sea, and 
he then brought ‘the line across the north of Arabia, and along 
through Persia to Karachi or to Afghanistan. In other words, 
the problem considered here the other day was the problem of 
how to unite the realms of Asia with the realms of Europe by 
steam, just as the problem of the Phoenicians was how to unite 
the Eastern Mediterranean to India by overland routes. The 
Venetians would have made the canal, only they were afraid 
of the Turks who had just reached the eastern coasts of the 
Mediterranean, and with their advance had taken Constantinople 
(1453). When Napoleon got to Egypt he put before himself 
precisely the same ideas. Now, from the time of the Israelites, 
from the time of the Canal of Joseph, from the time of the corn 
supply which brought Joseph to Egypt, Egypt has been one 
of the granaries of the world. It was the granary of the ancient 
Roman Empire. Under the Pharaohs, under the Ptolemies, 
under the Mamelukes, and now under the British, strange to 
say, the value of the Nile has been practically the same. 

Egypt has been one of the very central positions of the 
world. The very same idea that caused Alexander the Great 
to take his journeys through the territories from Thrace through 
Asia Minor and Syria to the Nile brought the other great men 
into the same territories. The route of the new Smyrna Railway 
is very similar to that of Tamerlane and of Alexander, and the 
lines of transit and communication which are daily discussed 
to-day were familiar to Canaanite and Jewish conqueror. Tyre 
is only fifty miles from Acre. Alexander saw the extraordinary 
wealth and commerce of the country, and how long Tyre was 
able to resist him, in spite of his military genius, and he came 
to the conclusion that there was not much use in merely making 
deserts as he went along—he would make his name more famous 
by founding great towns; he founded Alexandria. If you will 
look on the map you will see the route of one of the most 
celebrated naval expeditions in the history of the world. His 
fleets moved along the same line that our fleets move along to- 
day. He brought his army right away across Mesopotamia and 
Afghanistan and the Persian Gulf to India, into the Punjaub, 
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and came back again, and while Nearchus skirted Africa he 
went up the Euphrates and died from amusing himself too much 
at Babylon. Now Napoleon took precisely the same idea into 
his head when he started on the line marked blue on the map. 
You can go on talking history and strategy on precisely the 
same lines of communication and on precisely the same position, 
with precisely the same objective, and with precisely the same 
causes of defeats, age after age, in that small district of the 
world, to wit: the Sicilian Strait, the routes from Malta to Syria 
and Egypt, and from Sicily and Spain to Africa. I think it is 
about 2,500 miles long and 600 miles or so across. From Malta 
to Tripoli is about 200 miles. 


Strategic Importance of the Mediterranean during the Crusades. 


Now look at the course taken by the brilliant if bad Plan- 
tagenet, Richard I. The great Norman conquerors of England 
were soon involved in the stupendous business of the Crusades, 
and followed courses and methods not unlike those of Caesar, 
Napoleon, Sidney Smith, and Wolseley. When you consider 
how Europe precipitated herself through the Mediterranean Sea 
against those brilliant conquerors from Arabia—against Saladin, 
for example—one of the greatest men who ever lived—and 
against Moor after Moor who used to come from Africa to Spain, 
one is pleased to remember that some of those families, rep- 
resented here to-day, participated in this very strange adventure 
of the great Richard. He came down to the south of France, 
and went on to Sicily. If you study the history of the Mediter- 
ranean you will find that Sicily was of vital importance in the 
time of the Phoenicians, of vital importance in the time of the 
Carthaginians, the outwork of Europe against Asia, and of vital 
importance in the time of the Crusades—and there went Richard, 
and so we held it at the end of the thirteenth century, just as 
the Romans held it more than two thousand years before, and 
for similar reasons. Like many other western adventurers 
Richard formed a very poor opinion of the Sicilians and Greeks 
and really preferred the Moors. Now he wanted to hold out 
at Acre. Acre is just near the place where Alexander the Great 
had to fight the Phoenicians, and he found he must get command 
of the sea. He therefore wiped out Saladin’s navy in the 
Levant, just as Nelson and Sir Sidney Smith wiped out Napo- 
leon’s navy almost on the same sea, before repulsing his forces 
at Acre. 

Moorish Power in the Mediterranean. 


We are not here, of course, to speak about any one race. 
It is just as dangerous, strategically, that the French should 
occupy this Maroccan coast, this part of old Mauretania, 
as if the Germans or the Italians, or the Moors occu- 
pied it. There was a time, you know, when the Moors 
were as dangerous to our commerce, as Confederate cruisers 
were to Federal commerce in 1862. Corsairs like Bar- 
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barossa were a positive curse. Even Charles I. was so 
annoyed by them that he imposed ship money on counties. 
Any gentleman here from the south of Ireland will know how 
the Moors used to sack towns even on that distant coast. 
Cromwell, once he had executed the King, smashed the 

Scots, and mastered the Irish, thought he would do something 
for the future of commerce, not only by protective laws against 
the Dutch but also by chastising Algeric pirates and setting 
free their Christian slaves. He sent an expedition under Blake 
into the Mediterranean, in 1655. Blake obtained command of 
the Mediterranean and punished the Moorish Corsairs—the 
French under Du Quesne punished them again in 1683—but 
the Moorish Corsairs continued their depredations right on to 
the time of Lord Byron, and he celebrates their depredations in 
the following lines :— 

‘‘ Then the pirates of Panga that dwell by the waves, 

And teach the pale Franks what it is to be slaves, 

Shall leave on the beach the long galley and oar, 

And track to their covert the captive on shore. 

Remember the moment when Previsé fell, 

The shrieks of the conquered, the conqueror’s yell, 

The roof that we fired, and’ the plunder we shared, 

The wealthy we slaughtered, the lowly we spared.”’ 


When the British were free from the troubles with the 
French, after the battle of Waterloo, they sent Pellew (Exmouth) 
to bombard Algiers in 1816. But even that did not suppress 
the Moors in north Africa. The French captured Algiers in 
1830, and not only did they require naval power and not only 
had they to effect a landing in northern Africa, but they required 
military power, under Clausel, Pelissier, and Bugeaud, and it 
took them thirty years before they could subdue the Algerians. 
Strategic doctrine of all times is precisely the same, in north 
Africa as in north Europe, and in the isles of the Mediterranean 
as in the isles of the Atlantic and the isles of the Pacific. If 
you desire peace, prosperity and wealth, a few requisites are 
necessary and nothing else will do; and this is the lesson that 
this Institution is always teaching. These things, in our case 
at any rate, are a sufficient Navy to guard our shores, to protect 
our troops going across the seas and our supplies coining across 
the seas; a sufficient Army, sufficient money, and brave men with 


fine women to cherish posterity. 


The Turks as a Mediterranean Power. 


Now, harking back a little to the northern shore of the 
Mediterranean, it has been common of recent years to sneer at 
the Turk. I venture to say that any man who has mixed with 
the Turks even as little as I have done must be impressed with 
them when you consider how few they are, and what they have 
done. Look at any map of Europe, say, two hundred years ago, 
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and consider all the great States they have controlled—States 
celebrated in ancient history and States celebrated in modern 
history. Consider how these Mohammedans—-whether you call 
them Saracens or Turks or Moors I care not—were able to rival 
Alexander, were able to stop Tamerlane the Tartar, a general 
of stupendous knowledge, infinite cruelty and surpassing skill 
in war; they were able to go to the very gates of Vienna as 
late as the year 1683, and were only stopped by Sobieski and 
the Poles. They maintained at the same time a great marine, 
controlled all the islands of the Mediterranean, and beat even 
the splendid Knights who were celebrated by Chaucer’s very 
ideal of a Knight, who bore the standard of the Cross through- 
out the Mediterranean. 

“This ilke worthi knight hadde ben also 

Some time with the Lord of Palatie 

Agen another hethen in Turkye 

In Gernade atte the siege eke hadde he be 

Of Algesir and ridden in Belmarie.”’ 


Yet these Knights were beaten by the Turks, sometimes in 
sieges lasting ten or twelve years. Even now, in October, 
1911, we should not lightly regard them. I have here a great 
Italian writer, Montecuculi, who was the very best writer on 
the Art of War of his time, and who was the only soldier in 
the 17th century fit to command the legions of the King of 
Hungary, and of the Emperor of Germany against Turenne, the 
great French general. He begs of Christendom under no 
circumstances to despise the Turk; he points out that the Turks 
in every respect, artillery, cavalry, infantry, and in military 
medicine are worthy of holding Byzantium as followers of the 
ancient Romans. In point of fact they anticipated the Japanese 
in setting examples to Christian States in the care for their 
soldiers. 


‘‘They were most careful to do two things: first, to see after the 
health of the individual man, and secondly, to promote as quickly as 
possible every worthy officer.’’ 


That is how the army of the Turks was praised by this 
extremely able Italian. The army of the Turks was distinguished 
for its infantry and its cavalry even as late as the 17th century. 
I will not read what is said about them at length, because I have 
not time, but one fact may interest any officers who were out 
in the late riots. The Spahis are of two kinds, to wit, Spahis 
and Spahigans—I am pronouncing them as they are spelt— 
‘‘otherwise called Spaligans’’ (or Hooligans!) according to 
Montecuculi. The rioters you had to deal with only a short 
time ago in different parts of the United Kingdom were really 
the Spahigans or Spahi-Hooligans! And had the Turks com- 
mand of the sea, as in the fifteenth century, Italy would not 
have dared to attack Tripoli any more than Scipio would have 
dared to attack Carthage. I remember discussing these prob- 
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lems with a Turkish naval officer in Salonika, when the Turkish 
army was returning from its easy triumph over the Greeks. If 
their leaders had listened to the ‘‘ oracles of Time,’’ as set forth 
in Gibbon, the Italians would not have much chance in Tripoli; 
and if, even now, they follow the lessons of history as set forth 
by Marshal Bugeaud and practised by Abd el Kadir, the Italians 
will not have planted their standard securely by 1936! 


The Isles of Greece. 


Take Greece again. Over and over again have the destinies 
of the world been decided in Greece. One of the most interest- 
ing of ancient events was the combination of Asia against 
Europe in Greece. I have not time to do more than refer to 
Byron’s noble lines about a King standing ‘‘ on the rocky brow 
that looks o’er seaborne Salamis.’? Off Greece, again and 
again, sea power has decided the fortunes of the world. So 
Bacon, in his essay on ‘‘ True Greatness of Kingdoms and 
Estates,’’ says that at the Battle of Actium the world was lost 
for woman; lovely Cleopatra ran away and Mark Antony ran 
after her. Where did they go? To Egypt, of course! 


As the poet sings about this sea :— 


‘* Thy shores are Empires changed in all save thee, 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 

Thy waters washed them power when they were free, 
And many a tyrant since; thy shores obey— 

The stranger, slave, and savage.”’ 


The Italian and Spanish Peninsulas. 


Now we go on a little later, and we come to the Italian 
Republics. We must always bear in mind the relations of these 
peninsulas with parallel or transverse ranges of mountains 
flanking or projecting into the Mediterranean with the rather 
monotonous and flat coast-line territory in north Africa. That 
topographical condition gave facility to the incursions from 
Europe as against Africa, and Africa has done little really 
against Europe compared with what Europe has done against 
Africa. Asia has done more in the Levant, but I suppose you 
would desire that I should keep a little more to the west and 
speak as much as possible of matters in connection with 
England. Let us look at these peninsulas, seriatim, shortly. 
You will see that Spain is upon the flank of the whole of the 
movements. The Phcenicians aimed at Spain, as did the 
Carthaginians, their children; the Romans aimed at Spain, and 
the English had to go to Spain if they were to retain command 
of the Mediterranean Sea. Whether the route to the Indies 
be round by the Cape of Good Hope, or overland through 
Egypt as in 1857—and we were very glad indeed of the Egyptian 
overland route in a crisis before the opening of the canal—or 
whether the route be through the Suez Canal I care not: 
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Spain commands the route in any case, and after Spain we have 
the Balearic Islands. 


The Balearic Islands; Sicily and Malta. 


We held Minorca for about eighty years. We then went 
on, passing Corsica, the birthplace of Napoleon, to Sicily. We 
maintained ourselves in Sicily all through the Napoleonic Wars, 
knowing that Sicily was the key of the situation, and knowing 
that it was the jumping-off place for Africa and for Egypt, as 
well as for other strategical considerations, such as our con- 
nection with the development of French or Austrian Empires. 
While Napoleon’s brother and brother-in-law ruled Naples we 
held Sicily, and Napoleon took Malta on his way to Egypt against 
the Mamelukes. The French took it from the Knights Hospital- 
lers, who had so brilliantly defended it against the Turks. We 
took it in 1800, and this must be regarded as a very happy 
strategic incident. Malta was regarded in all times as of the 
first strategic importance. The Knights of St. John were turned 
out of Rhodes after the tremendous siege by the Turks; they 
took Malta, and they kept Malta, coute que coute. Napoleon 
in going to Egypt saw that he must take Malta. He more or 
less deceived Nelson by ruses, but the fault was largely that of 
our Government, not of Nelson. If there is any naval officer 
here he will correct me if I am wrong, but I believe that the 
escape of Napoleon from Toulon and his extraordinary move- 
ments at the back of Sardinia and Corsica and then back to 
Crete and down to Egypt, and thence along the Syrian coast, 
where he was stopped by Sir Sidney Smith at Acre and Djezzar 
—that these movements were largely due to the fact that the 
Government did not supply scouting vessels to Nelson. 

But Napoleon took Malta, and the first thing the English 
did afterwards was to re-take the isle, and indeed they hold 
Malta now, in spite of the agreement for its restoration at the 
Peace of Amiens. Malta, that minute island, as you see on the 
map, could itself give you a historic lesson on the strategy of 
the Mediterranean. So also could Sicily. 


Italian Sea Power in the Mediterranean. 


I want to emphasize Italy again and again in this lecture, 
because my subject is the strategy of the Mediterranean and 
the Italians are now in command of its coasts, and the Venetians 
commanded the Adriatic until Napoleon upset them in 1797. 
After 1815 we controlled the Adriatic and had command of the 
whole of the coast from Greece right up to Trieste and Fiume, 
and we owned the Ionian Islands which we took in 1809. We 
therefore commanded the whole right flank of Italy, looking 
northwards, and we commanded the whole left flank of Austria 
and Turkey; but we gave the Ionian Isles quietly up to Greece 
for nothing in 1864. Look at the map for Lepanto, 1571, where 
the Venetian, Don John of Austria, stopped the progress of the 
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Turk, otherwise this whole western part of the Mediterranean, 
from Greece to Tripoli, would have been overwhelmed. The 
Turks would have rivalled Carthage and have practically con- 
trolled the whole of the western waves, but they were stopped 
at Lepanto in 1571. As Lord Bacon says, ‘* The Battle of 
Lepanto arrested the greatness of the Turk.’’ The Pope then was 
in a somewhat nervous state of mind about Christendom, and 
] am not at all surprised, because if the Turks could get as far 
as Vienna, if they had taken the whole of the Levant, if they 
had seized Greece and all Asia Minor and all the Isles of 
Greece where ‘‘ burning Sappho loved and sang ’’—if they could 
do all this they could possibly conquer Italy also. And when, 
just opposite Rome, the Battle of Lepanto was won by Don 
John of Austria, the Pope said, ‘‘ There was a man sent from 
God whose name was John.”’ 

Later on the Turks would have again controlled the 
Mediterranean but for what is called the ‘‘ untoward event”’ 
of Navarino in 1827, when Admiral Codrington commanded the 
English, Russian, and French fleets in the Mediterranean, and 
destroyed the Egyptian fleet, and secured the liberty of Greece. 


British Interests in. the Mediterranean. 


But going back to the flank positions of Spain and Portugal, 
it must be obvious to you that if the English wish to go to the 
Cape of Good Hope, which they took from the Dutch, or to go to 
Ceylon, or reach in safety any of the various ports in Hindustan, 
not to speak of holding Australia—it is obvious, I say, 
that they could not allow Napoleon or any other rival to be on 
their flank in Portugal and in Spain. Indeed, they took up 
arms for Portuga! against Napoleon, because the Portuguese 
maintained their commercial alliance with them, in spite of the 
Napoleonic Continental system; and they helped the people of 
Spain not altogether from altruistic or generous motives, but 
because Spain would be useful to their strategy. The same 
reason that brought Scipio to Spain brought Sir John Moore 
there; the same reason that brought Hannibal there brought 
Wellington there. The same routes were followed by all three. 
The same reasons that made George III. insist on having Spain in 
his control or as his ally, in 1808, not as his subject, caused 
Peterborough to go to Barcelona in the time of Queen Anne. 
The same reason caused Rooke to take the Rock. In age after 
age, therefore, it will be seen that the British have been impelled, 
if they were to continue a leading commercial State, if they 
were to be supplied from across the sea, to plant themselves 
firmly in that region. If you have a population that lives on 
bread produced in a distant land, a population that must import 
its necessaries, its drinkables, as well as its luxuries and clothes, 
if you are to maintain that population you must take command 
of the sea, and if you are to take command of the sea you must 
have sea bases. Sailors want water to drink and they want 
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coal to propel their engines. In any case they must have a 
supply of food, and that they cannot secure as.long as rival races, 
or races who may be rival, are in their way. 


Positions on the Flanks of Trade Routes. 


You will admit, then, that any strategic position in the 
Mediterranean gives a subject for a lecture in itself—the islands, 
the peninsulas and the flank positions. | Why is Tunis, the 
ancient Carthage, why are Tripoli and Smyrna, Salonika and 
Alexandria, so important? For the same reason, because they 
can be made bases or command lines, strategic and commercial. 
Now, a flank position is far more serious than a frontal 
position. The historians of the American Civil War say that 
their half-trained troops never minded a frontal attack as long as 
they had a good fortification in front of them, but whenever the 
enemy began to make a flank attack the army dissolved like 
people at an open-air Prayer meeting in a gaie; they all dis- 
appeared. And so with the Turks. When Osman Pacha put 
himself at Plevna after the Russians had crossed the Danube 
and were coming to the Balkans, the mere fact that Osman 
Pacha was in that flank position stopped Russian progress 
completely for months. By the mere fact that our fleet sailed 
up the Mediterranean and got up near to Constantinople, when 
the Russians were coming down to Constantinople, they occu- 
pied a flank position that stopped the Russians from getting 
into Constantinople in 1878. I could go on giving example 
after example. Napoleon said, ‘‘ Why do 1 go to Egypt? 
Why do I go to Syria ?—I go there because there is no great- 
ness in Europe. All greatness comes from Asia. There are 
600 millions there, and I will open a new route, and I will 
become immortal by going eastward.’’ If he wished to do so, 
his line would be as on the map, Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, 
Egypt, the Euphrates, Persia. If you want to hold that line 
you must prevent others from having flank positions on your 
route. I say, that under no circumstances must we forget the 
Mediterranean, especially the places on the route which links 
Europe and Asia, the basin of the Nile, where we are now. 
Great Britain has promised to leave it at some time, but I see 
no necessity for accelerating the pace. Do not leave it until 
every Egyptian is as good a man as yourselves, and that may 
take some time. Your historian Alison teaches you its value. 


‘* Placed in the centre of Europe and Asia, on the confines of east 
and west, amid the western force of civilization, at the extremity of the 
African continent, on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, the Basin of 
the Nile and its adjuncts in Syria are certain to become a central point 
of communication for the varied productions of every part of the globe. 
The waters of the Mediterranean bring thither all the fabrics and all the 
ironwork of the western looms and forges. The Red Sea wafts to its 
shores the riches of India and China. The Nile floats down on its bosom 
the products of vast and unknown regions.” 
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The Command of the Mediterranean in 1796. 


That was written some time ago, and now of course those regions 
remain as vast, but are no longer unknown. Once you lost 
command of the Mediterranean and you were almost ruined. 
‘Great Britain in the year 1796, immediately before the Battle 
of St. Vincent, gave Napoleon a chance of conquering Italy 
which he was very quick to use.’? The English navy for once 
was not in command of the Mediterranean. The Battle of 
Trafalgar, mark you, was not fought in the Mediterranean, 
but at the gates of the Mediterranean. But let me read to you 
what Admiral Mahan, our nation’s greatest friend with regard 
to naval power—and I am proud to call him my friend too-- 
says :— 

‘“ Great Britain during the time following St. Vincent’s retreat from 
the Mediterranean was in the position of a nation struggling for existence, 
and so she felt it.’ 


She had been reduced to the very verge of ruin. Napoleon 
Buonaparte was able to capture Egypt, he was able to threaten 
communications with Asia, or the Dutch were able to threaten 
our communications off Camperdown for a time, and even so 
moderate a man as Admiral! Collingwood wrote :— 

‘* The question is not merely who should be conqueror, but whether 
we shall be any longer a people, whether Britain is to be enrolled in the 
list of European nations.”’ 


Now, gentlemen, that is a very serious passage to read out 
before an assembly such as this. But there are folk going about 
now who would try to persuade you to limit your military 
resources; to drop relatively—-and that is quite enough—your 
naval resources. 


Our Corn Supply from the Mediterranean. 


You are here in the greatest city of the world, but in a city 
the inhabitants of which would be howling for bread by this 
day week, or last week even, if the Turks had construed literally 
that most preposterous document, the Declaration of London. 
Suppose they had construed that document to mean that contra- 
band of war included any corn that might go to Italy, what 
would be the position now with our poor people? Sixty per 
cent. of the corn—notwithstanding the great Argentine and 
the great Canadian supplies which are valuable too, I admit 
——comes through those Straits and through the Mediterranean. 
Lose that and you are ruined. _If the present belligerents please 
to close Mediterranean Straits against us in 1911, our plight 
will be far worse than it was in 1797. You must command 
by sea Gibraltar, the Sicilian Straits, the Levant, and, above 
all, if you want corn, the exits from Constantinople. A _fort- 
night ago we were in this predicament, that if the Turks 
had construed the Declaration of London in the way I have 
suggested, the people of England would now be paying famine 
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prices for bread. England is the only country of forty million 
people who cannot get either luxuries or bread or meat at 
home, or who are not even able to live for half a year on the 
produce of their own land. I beg of you, therefore, from 
every conceivable consideration, looking at the history of 
empire after empire and the fall of commercial centre after 
commercial centre, to be wise in time. I could speak of the 
Adriatic again from the German point of view and from the 
Austrian point of view, but that would take a lecture by itself. 
I wish to direct your attention to the subject from the peninsular 
and the insular point of view in this lecture, not to go too far 
into the Continent. 


Conclusion. 


But to recapitulate. From every consideration, having 
regard to the history of these peninsulas and of all these islands 
from the Battle of Marathon until now, are you not taught the 
absolute necessity, if you want to convey troops across the sea 
and to have your sea communications free, to have your Navy 
always sufficient for the purpose as against all comers? There 
is not a politician who would not have sworn to you, when I 
was present at that assembly about Arbitration, which the last 
Lord Mayor held in the Guildhall—there was not one who would 
not have told you that the notion of Italy within a few months’ 
fighting a winning battle and having command of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and being able to make it inconvenient to all western 
Europe as between Sicily and Gibraltar—not alone to Mahom. 
medan Europe—was a matter for laughter—they would have 
laughed you in the face. The same kind of persons would have 
laughed at us if we had told them that the Germans would 
have beaten France in 1870-71, yet the Germans invested 
Paris in seven weeks. The moral of all human stories is that 
the unexpected does occur, and therefore you must be ready 
for the unexpected as well as for the expected. All through 
your history from Richard I. till now the importance of your 
playing a part in the Mediterranean has been obvious to the 
learned and to the wise, to the warrior and to the poet. 

I therefore appeal to you, if you do not wish to read any- 
thing else on the matter, to read the admirable verses of Lord 
Byron, which are full of the essence of wisdom in regard to 
this very Mediterranean. Especially do I recommend to you 
Books 2 and 4 of ‘‘ Childe Harold.’’ In the meantime I thank 
you for the patience with which you have heard the tale 
of the wonderful romances of history, from: Gibraltar to 
Constantinople, and from the Pyrenees to the source of the 
Nile, and the strategic lessons for us who, like the Greeks and 
Venetians of old, now ‘‘hold the gorgeous East in fee.’’ 
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DISCUSSION. 


Major C. Macquoid, D.S.O., Indian Army, said that he imagined 
he had only been called upon to say anything at all because he was one 
of the few officers now serving on the active list who had been with a 
Turkish Army ‘‘ in being ’’?; who had seen Turkish troops in action; who, 
aS a spectator, not officially, had had an opportunity of judging of the 
staff work of the Turkish Army, and of the leading of the regimental 
officers of that army in the present day. He had lived for some weeks 
in Constantinople; he was there during the rising of the soldiery to upset 
the Constitution; and was with the advanced guard of the young Turk 
army of Salonika when it entered Constantinople to re-establish the 
Constitution. About 2,000 men were killed- and wounded that day, and 
some 600 were killed and wounded outside and near the Turkish boarding- 
house in which he was lodging. He could speak from close observation 
of the maintenance of the well-known courage of the Turkish soldiery ; 
he could testify to their discipline, not only in battle, but afterwards during 
the whole time he was in Constantinople. During that time of very 
great excitement he heard of no outrages and he saw no intoxication amongst 
the troops. They were always ready and willing to carry out the orders 
of their officers. He thought, too, that for the Young Turks, unexpectedly 
and rapidly to organize the army of Salonika, put that corps on the move to 
Constantinople, surround and simultanegusly enter that large city, to over- 
come the resistance made there, and afterwards hold in check a cosmo- 
politan population inspired by various religious beliefs, was an operation 
of war of which any army and any nation might indeed be proud. It 
was scarcely necessary for him to say—least of all here in this Hall—that 
an army whose troops possessed such high courage, who were well led, 
well disciplined and well armed. was a very great factor and a very great 
asset in strategy; and any considerations of the strategy of the Mediter- 
ranean and more especially of the Near East, which did not pay due 
attention to, and did not recognize at its proper worth the value of the 
Turkish Army of the present day were considerations based on wrong 
assumptions, and grounded on sand. 


DISADVANTAGES OF LOSING COMMAND OF THE SEA. 

His only reason for saying this was that it was impossible to judge 
of what the Turkish Army could do and what it could not do from what 
was now going on in North Africa. As the Lecturer had already pointed out, 
the Turks at one time did possess command of the Mediterranean Sea, 


and could move their troops practically where they willed. At the present’ 


day they did not possess command of the sea, and, therefore, they could 
not move one man to help their comrades who were labouring under such 
disadvantages at Tripoli. If—he admitted it was a big if—but if the 
Turks could move even a few troops to Tripoli, he fancied the campaign 
which was now going on there would have very different results from what 
they read in the daily papers. He merely rose to impress upon them the 
fact that—so far as he had personally been able to judge—and he did not 
think perhaps, Dr. Maguire had laid sufficient stress upon this point— 
the Turkish Army was indeed a very good army. It was well led, and 
the officers, with many of whom (including some who were playing a 
leading part in the present condition of affairs) he had had the opportunity 
of talking, were very efficient, and quite up to the standard of any other 
nation. 
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Mr. O’Donnell of O'Donnell said that he could only approach this 
subject from the point of view of a writer on public affairs, who had 
been specially concerned with the study of foreign policy for thirty or forty 
years. He did not know exactly how far he might deal with- the present 
strategical questions arising in the Mediterranean, but he should like 
to say, without going into political considerations and without expressing 
any opinion upon the rights or the wrongs of anybody concerned in 
pending events, that, even if everybody on the shores of the Mediterranean 
was their dearest friend, still they were entitled to consider the possibility 
of a change taking place in the distant future in the dispositions of those 
beloved triends. Down to the present one of the reasons why the Medit- 
erranean had been such an open, royal route for England to the East had 
been due not only to their possession of Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus and 
Egypt, but also to the fact that the Southern shores of the Mediterranean 
had not been occupied by any Powers capable of joining hands with the 
occupants of its Northern shores in operations which might block the 
Mediterranean to the passage of British fleets. 


OccuPATION OF THE SOUTHERN MEDITERRANEAN SHORE. 

But let them suppose that the changes which were now spoken of 
had become facts, and that the French had built up a vast Empire, 
including not only Tunis and Algiers, but the whole of Marocco. It 
seemed to him that the importance of Gibraltar would be singularly 
diminished in the face of Marocco, held as the strong domain of one of 
the greatest and bravest military and naval nations in the world. 

Again let them suppose that the Italians had consolidated their 
position in Tripoli, and were not only in possession of naval ports in 
Southern Italy and a naval port in Sicily—such as that admirable harbour 
of Augusta, from which the main body of the expedition had sailed to 
Tripoli—but had also developed those important harbours of Bomba Bay 
and Marsa Tobruk, which—so long as they were mere fishing stations 
in the hands of the indolent Tripolitans—were no danger whatever to 
British transports; suppose that in twenty or thirty years’ time a quarrel 
did arise in which England and Italy took opposite sides—could 
England send a single transport bearing reinforcements to India through 
the central Mediterranean if both shores were to be held in the future by 
a mighty Power like the developed Italy ? 


Dr. Miller Maguire, in reply said: I was very glad to hear Major 
Macquoid say that, in his opinion, there are some very good points about 
the Turkish soldier, because I am here as a kind of historian, and not 
to tell my own experiences. All I can say is that I was extremely kindly 
treated by Turkish officers, by Turkish plain, humble folk, all kinds 
of folk. As for the manhood of the nation, I was greatly impressed by 
their resolution and their readiness to meet death. You all remember 
how they conquered Greece in a very short time. I heartily support what 
the gallant officer said in that respect, although I do not speak the 
Turkish language as he does, and I have not had his opportunities. I 
regret very much that no naval officer has taken part in the discussion. 
I will tell you what a very celebrated naval officer said to me the other 
day when I was talking about the canals from the point of view of 
geography and strategy. One of the leading officers of the navy—I must 
not mention his name—absolutely urged on me not to make too much 
of the strategy of canals as he who has command of the sea has command 
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of the canals at both ends, but they may be traps for commerce. The 
real thing is to have a sufficient and efficient navy and army, even if you 
have to go round about the whole of Africa and the tail end of America, 
like your forefathers. 

Diplomatic FIDDLING. 


You remember what the ancient orator and general Themistocles said : 
‘** Some there be that can fiddle very cunningly, but turn great States into 
feeble failures,’? and Lord Bacon says there will be many orators and 
statesmen whose fiddling is magnificent, but so far from making a small 
town like Athens great, their skill lies the other way—to bring a great 
city to ignominy and decay. It was against such a condition of things 
I take it that Mr. O’Donnell gave his warning. If all these strategical 
points of significance, which I have indicated on the maps, fall into 
the hands of great rival Powers, Powers of the old kind, or Powers 
of a new species, then you will be sorry indeed if by any chance it be the 
case, as Mr. O’Donnell suggests, that you are governed by any party of 
diplomatic fiddlers who cannot sow greatness for posterity. 


The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, it rests with me just to wind 
up the meeting. It is about thirty years ago this year that I first made 
Dr. Maguire’s acquaintance. He tried very hard to get something into 
my head to let me pass into Woolwich; I failed. I think I am one of his 
only failures, and for that reason he has been very fond of me ever since. 
Hence my being in the chair to-day: I cannot think of any other reason. 
Dr. Miller Maguire said that the wind has been taken out of his sails 
by a lecture given here three or four days ago. I am not quite sure that 
that was not rather lucky for us, seeing how much was still left there. 
There is just one other side of this lecture that Mr. O’Donnell did not refer 
to that I should like to mention. It is this. If what Earl Grey said 
two or three days ago is possible, i.e., that the centre of the British 
Empire is going to pass from England to Canada during the present 
century, if Russia enters more into the European field, and if China 
(which is also possible) awakes from her long sleep, I wonder whether 
the Mediterranean will still remain of the enormous importance that it 
has been for the last 2,000 years. Probably yes, but anyhow, it opens 
out another field of thought. The chief point for us to bear in mind, 
apart from the historical survey which Dr. Miller Maguire laid before us, 
is the necessity for this country being ready for war both by sea and by 
land, the one equally with the other. Ladies and gentlemen, that is all 
I have to say, except that I am sure you will allow me to convey your 
thanks to the Doctor for his very interesting and admirable lecture. 
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Note.—Some former extracts from this publication, which appeared 
in the JourNnaL for October, 1911 (page 1333), gave comparative tables of 
strengths for the armies mentioned in the title, together with diagrams 
showing relative strengths of the several arms. It should be noted that 
the figures for establishments, etc., refer to the Budget Year 1910-11.—Ed. 


Introduction. 


INFANTRY.—The real basis of the infantry organization of 
all foreign armies is the battalion. Except for England, the 
typical battalion is composed of 4 companies and has a strength 
on the war footing of some 20 to 25 officers and goo to 1,100 
men, counting from about goo to 1,000 rifles. ar 


CavaLry.—The basis of all foreign cavalry organization is 
the squadron. The foreign squadron numbers on a war footing 
from 120 to 150 sabres. Regiments contain from 3 to 6 
epomarome. eS Os agi 


FIELD ARTILLERY.—The battery is usually taken as the unit 
of field artillery organization. For the purposes of comparison 
a more correct unit is the battalion. 

Leaving Russia aside, it may be said that there are two 
great systems of field artillery organization. These may be 
called, naming them after their great exponents, the French and 
the German. The essential differences between these two 
systems may be summarized as follows :— 

The French system takes 4 guns as the firing unit, the 
battery, and assigns all of the ammunition which should be 
available upon entry into action to the battery; batteries count 
5 Officers, sometimes 4, and 170 men. Under the German 
system the firing unit, battery, counts 6 guns, and only so much 
ammunition as is needed for the immediate service of the pieces 
is assigned to the batteries; the remainder of the ammunition 
which should be available upon entry into action being 
assembled in an ammunition battery (light ammunition column), 
which forms an integral part of the battalion. In both systems 
the number of firing batteries in the battalion is three, the 
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German system having an additional battery for ammunition 
gives that system 4 battery organizations to the battalion. 
Under the German system the strength of firing batteries is 
about 5 officers and 150 men and that of ammunition batteries is 
4 officers and 188 men. The strength of battalion staffs is not 
dependent upon the particular system. Leaving aside battalion 
staffs it will be noted that under the French system the battalion 
counts about 15 officers, 510 men, and 12 guns, whereas under 
the German system it counts 19 officers, 638 men, and 18 guns. 
It is thus apparent that under the French system the battalion 
has 14 officers and 423 men per gun, while the German system 
allows 1 y, officers and 354 men per gun. If the strength of the 
ammunition columns of the army corps be considered it will be 
found that the slight differences in the number of officers and 
men required per gun under the two systems practically vanish. 
The advantages and disadvantages of the two systems as set 
forth by the adherents of one or the other are too well known to 
make it necessary to repeat them here. 


FRANCE. 


The French Army proper is known as the Metropolitan 
Army. This army is divided between France and Algiers. This 
study will confine itself to the Metropolitan Army with a bare 
mention of colonial forces. 


Higher Organization. 


There are 20 army corps organized in peace. In addition 
there is one colonial army corps. Army corps usually have 
two divisions, in exceptional cases three. The number of corps 
troops varies considerably. There are 47 divisions and 92 
infantry brigades; 21 field artillery brigades are distributed 
among the 21 corps. 

There are also 8 cavalry divisions organized in peace. As 
a rule, the cavalry division contains 20 squadrons and 2 horse 
batteries. Two of the divisions depart from this rule by having 
30 squadrons each. There is a total of 38 cavalry brigades. 


Infantry. 


The battalion usually has 4 companies; sometimes 3, some- 
times 5 or 6, or even more. The number of battalions in regi- 
ments varies greatly. The maximum is 4 battalions to the 
regiment. There are 163 regiments. 

Figures as to the total number of battalions vary. The 
budget shows 163 regiments with 124 battalion staffs missing. 
Taking this as a basis and adding battalions not parts of regi- 
ments gives 615 battalions; to this must be added 36 battalions 
of colonial troops stationed in France, making a total of 651 
battalions. Von Loebell and Veltze each give 657 battalions. 
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The difference is probably due to the fact that those authorities 
count native Saharian troops not considered here. As a rule, 
the infantry company has 3 officers and 125 men in peace. 


The total infantry strength in peace is as follows :— 
Battalions. Officers 


Stationed in France: and Men. 
Metropolitan Army a F ant es oe. aoe 311,339 
Colonial Army e iy res By 38 as ee 22,012 

Stationed in Algiers and Tunis: Metropolitan Army ... 37 46,289 





Totat~ ... Ses ay ws acu ey sa G5t 379,640 


It will be seen that the total number of battalions allows 
an average of 31 battalions to the army corps. It is probable 
that in war France would organize at once new battalions to 
bring this up to 32. The typical war organization for infaatry 
would then be :— 

Companies to the battalion 4 Brigades to the division 
Battalions to the regiment ... 4 Divisions to the corps ey. 
Regiments to the brigade 2 

A total of 32 battalions to the corps. 


The war strength of battalions is given by Von Loebell as 
19 officers and 1,009 men. This would give a strength of in- 
fantry rifles of from g00 to 950. This would give the army 
corps on the type footing about 29,000 infantry rifles with a 
total of some 32,228 infantry soldiers. These figures are believed 
to be very nearly exact. 


Field Artillery. 


The French field artillery was reorganized in 1909. The 
typical formations are :— 


Batteries to the battalion ... 3 | Regiments to the brigade ... 3 
Battalions to the regiment ... 4 | 


One brigade is assigned to each corps; the Sixth and 
Seventh Corps have brigades of 4 regiments each. 

The brigade is divided between corps and divisional artil- 
lery—1 regiment to the corps and I to each division. 

The total number of batteries for the type formation has 
not quite been reached. 

There are 64 regiments and 5 separate hattalions with a 
total of 689 batteries. To this must be added 3 regiments of 
colonial artillery stationed in France with 36 batteries, giving a 
total of 725 batteries. Batteries have 4 guns each. There are 
no light-ammunition columns. 

The peace strength of batteries varies according to several 
schedules, viz., 3 officers, 90 men; 3 officers, 100 men; 3 officers, 
120 men; 3 officers, 130 men; 3 officers, 160 men. There is a2 
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considerable number of men belonging to the regiment not 
assigned to batteries. In addition each regiment has a ‘‘ section 
of workmen” numbering 17 men. The total numbers of field 
artillery and the peace distribution are as follows :— 








Stationed in France: Batteries. Officers 
and Men 
Metropolitan Army ie a5 ae bie +. 670 68,384 
Colonial Army 5 ise nie — — 500, ee 5,350 
Stationed in Algiers and Tunis: Metropolitan Army ... 19 2,685 
Setal > so oe ose os - ae. oo es 76,419 


It will be noted that the total number of batteries provides 
about 344 batteries per army corps. Various authorities unite 
in supposing that the initial mobilization of France will see for 
the artillery a similar expansion to that already noted for the 
infantry (except in a smaller degree), and that the number of 
batteries for a mobilized corps will be 36. The number of guns 
per corps will thus be 144—the same as the German corps except 
for heavy guns. 

It is possible that the fortress artillery would mobilize some 
mobile batteries, but there are no definite data. 

The war strength of batteries is 4 officers, possibly 5, and 
170 men, except that mountain batteries have 200 men. 

Mountain batteries have 6 guns in war. 


Foot Artillery. 


All officers of artillery, including field artillery, are on one 
list. Foot artillery is divided into two branches: Coast artil- 
lery and fortress artillery. The latter garrisons the land forti- 
fications. It is believed that, in certain cases, a part of the 
fortress artillery may be used with the mobile forces. 

There are in all 11 regiments with 89 batteries in France 
and 2 battalions with 8 batteries in Algiers and Tunis. 

Separating the two branches, we have :— 

Fortress artillery.—There are 47 batteries in France with 
none in Algiers and Tunis. The peace strength of batteries is 
3 officers and 110 men. 

The total strength of the fortress artillery is about 4,446 
officers and men. The war strength is not definitely known, 
but is probably double the peace strength. 

Coast weiltere.<Rlanen are 42 batteries in France and 8 
in Algiers. The peace strength of batteries in France is 3 
officers and 110 men; in Algiers and Tunis, 3 officers and 200 


men. The total is as follows :— 
Batteries. Officers 


and Men. 
France... = ves ee ; tas pe i ecid ak 3,985 
Algiers and Tunis abe as : bie ee ie 8 3,261 





Total... Ss 1 vas a ore score, 7,246 
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The war strength of batteries is not definitely known. It 
may be noted, however, that organizations in Africa are some- 
what under war strength, though they are nearer that strength 
than organizations in France. It is, therefore, safe tu say that 
the average war strength of batteries of coast artillery is at 
least 3 officers and 200 men. 

Artillery workmen.-—The foot artillery has sections and com- 
panies of workmen aggregating 2,321 officers and men. It is 
not known just how these are divided between the coast and 
fortress artillery; they are probably about equally divided. 


Cavalry. 
The typical formations of cavalry are: Five squadrons to 
the regiment; 2 regiments to the brigade; 2 brigades to the 
division. The number of brigades and divisions has already 


been given. 
There are 79 regiments in France, 10 in Africa, and also 


some miscellaneous organizations. 

The peace strength of squadrons is 5 officers and 150 men, 
141 of whom may be counted as sabres. 

It is said that the actual strength is somewhat below the 
authorized strength. 

The total strength and distribution of the cavalry in peace 


is as follows: 





Squadrons. Officers 





and Men. 

France... ae a or i ate eC .s) oe 65,910 
Algiers and Tunis és - ich 50 9,600 
Total... ee ae 5a 3 bis a0 4 ee 75,510 


The war strength of squadrons is 5 officers and 160 men, 
the strength in sabres being about 150. In war one squadron 
of each regiment is left behind as a depét squadron. 


Technical Troops. 

There is no division, as in the United States, between signal 
troops and engineers. All technical troops are known as en- 
gineers. 

There is some question as to the organization of engineers 
in so far as concerns the numbers of companies and battalions. 
The budget shows 7 regiments and 1 separate battalion. The 
number of companies per battalion varies from 3 to 7. The 
total number of companies is probably to1. 

The peace strength of companies varies; the strongest com- 
panies number 4 officers and 160 men. 

The total strength and its distribution is as follows :— 

Officers. Men. 





France... és “a ed vo a a! ws 504 16,220 
Algiers and Tunis is at pe = or eweas 1,800 
Total... wi ae 70 eS eee 4 ia on 18,020 
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The war strength of the major portion of engineer com- 
panies is 4 officers and 252 men. 


Train. 

The train troops are organized into ‘‘squadrons.’’ Each 
squadron contains 3 companies. There are 20 ‘‘ squadrons” 
stationed in France and 12 separate companies in Algiers and 
Tunis. 

The normal peace footing of companies is 4 officers and 
87 men. 


The total peace strength and its distribution is as follows :— 
Officers. Men. 





France... ee oa ot &. ae ip ... 1360 7,770 
Algiers and Tunis as ns bbs bee cae i 2,750 
Total... Pes : : ae ae -» 405 10,520 


In war each ‘‘ squadron ’’ forms additional companies. The 
total war footing is not accurately known. 


Sanitary Troops. 
The authorized peace strength of the medical department is 
1,475 Officers and 6,123 men. 
The budget for 1910, however, only allows 1,462 officers. 


The distribution is as follows :— 
Officers. Men. 





France _... ss wile = ne oF poe ws 952 3,888 

Algiers and Tunis me ee om ee es w+ 510 2,235 

aoa! “2. = ob os ae es w+» 1,462 6,123 
Veterinarians. 


The peace footing is 467 officers. 
Remarks on Troops. 
In addition to the organizations noted above there are a 
great many special organizations, schools, etc. 
In addition there are, of course, administrative officers, 
general staff, etc. There are, for example, 1,345 officers of the 
intendance, of whom 1,050 are in France. 


Total Peace Strength. 
The total peace strength of the French army, exclusive of 


colonial troops but including gendarmes and “ republican 
guards,’’ is as follows :— 
Officers = ies oa LA § B. at s+ 29,209 
Men _... te see w+ 577,303 


Of these 26,368 officers and 507,764 men are stationed in 
France. There are, in addition, 2,083 officers and 26,043 men 
of the colonial army stationed in France. This brings the total 
force stationed in France up to 28,451 officers and 533,807 men. 
The grand total of the Metropolitan Army and the colonial 
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troops stationed in France is 31,292 officers and 603,346 men, 
including gendarmes and republican guards. There are, in 
addition, a great many reserve officers, but the exact numbers 
are unknown. 

It is to be noticed that the actual number of men with the 
colours in France is less than that in Germany. This, together 
with certain conditions of service and the fact that there is some- 
times a hiatus between the discharge of one class and the receipt 
of another, results in France’s total trained strength being in- 
ferior to the German. 

On the other hand, it is to be noted that, presumably on 
that account, France maintains more officers in peace than does 


Germany. 
Total War Strength. 


The organization of the maximum mobilization of France 
can not be given with any degree of accuracy. The sum total 
of trained men which she is able to mobilize amounts to about 
3,000,000 men; possibly a little more. 

It is probable that her initial mobilization would be devoted 
to bringing her army corps and cavalry divisions up to the 
typical formations already mentioned. 

This assumption would give a strength of the three arms 
in France, on the initial mobilization, of :— 

Battalions of Infantry .» 640 Batteries 0K < «se 780 
Squadrons of cavalry... sos, WOR 

The fighting strength of the three arms on initial mobiliza- 
tion would thus be :— 
Infantry rifles... ..» 518,000 
Cavalry sabres _... es 59,250 

The above estimate is a minimum. It is possible that even 
the initial mobilization would see a considerable increase in 
infantry and artillery over the figures given. 

Colonial Troops. 

Besides the troops already mentioned, there are about 49,500 
colonial troops. About 14,500 of these are Europeans and the 
remainder are natives. These troops are stationed in various 
colonies, such as Indo-China. 

They are organized as follows :-- 

Battalions of infantry she SQ Companies of engineers... 3 
Batteries of artillery ee Squadron of cavalry ... React 

In addition to the 49,500 just mentioned, there appear to 
be about 3,723 Europeans and 8,254 natives in the forces of 
Madagascar. 





Field guns ... Sa se Siy 9 SIORA 





Conditions of Service. 


The Metropolitan Army alone is considered. 

Service is compulsory, and liability extends from the twen- 
tieth to the forty-fifth year of the citizen’s age. 

Service with the colours is two years for all arms. After 
serving with the colours the men pass into the reserve of the 
\ N 2 
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Active Army, in which they serve for 11 years, during which 
they are subject to two periods of instruction, one for 23 days, 
the other for 17 days. From the reserve of the active army the 
men pass to the ‘‘ Territorial Army,’’ in which they serve for 
six years, subject to one period of seven days’ instruction. The 
final service is with the ‘‘Reserve of the Territorial Army”’; this 
service is for six years; the men receive no training, but are 


subject to muster. 
GERMANY. 

The German Army as now organized in peace consists of 
23 army corps and 1 cavalry division, besides certain special 
troops, schools, recruiting districts, etc. 

The organization into armies is provided for by existing 
headquarters and staffs of six so-called inspection districts. 

Normally the army corps is composed of 2 infantry divi- 
sions and certain train troops and other auxiliaries. There are 
now, however, 2 corps having 3 divisions each, making a total 
of 48 divisions and 1 cavalry division. 

While the cavalry divisions which would mobilize in war 
are not all formed in time of peace, there exist certain staffs 
for such divisions and they are assembled for instruction from 
time to time. . 

The division in peace varies somewhat in organization. 
There is, however, a definite normal division, and such division 
would be the rule in war. The reason for the variations in time 
of peace is found in the fact that the strength of the army is 
established by a law operative over a period of five years. Each 
periodical law increases the strength of the army, but the staffs 
are not always created at the same time as the troops. It thus 
happens that each period sees certain troops for whom staffs do 
not exist for the formation of the type units. As a rule each 
periodical law, however, establishes the necessary staffs for those 
units which were created by the preceding law. 

Infantry.1 


The typical infantry formations are as follows: Four com- 
panies to the battalion, 3 battalions to the regiment, 2 regiments 
to the brigade, 2 brigades to the division, with one of the divi- 
sions in a corps having an extra battalion of sharpshooters 
(Jagers or Schutzen). 

There are 106 infantry brigades with 216 regiments. There 
are 633 battalions of infantry. The strength of the battalions in 
peace is either 18 officers and 571 men, or 22 officers and 641 
men, depending upon circumstances. The infantry numbers in 
peace, including machine-gun detachments, 13,071 officers and 
391,694 men. The strength of the battalion in war is variously 
estimated at from 980 rifles to 1,000 rifles. It is probable that 
the war strength battalion is able to count 25 officers and 1,000 
rifles and that the ration strength is about 1,100 officers and men. 





1 Since this was written the infantry peace establishments have been 
slightly modified by the Army Bill of 1911.-—-Ed. r.vu.s.1. 
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Artillery. 

All officers of artillery are on one list. The artillery is 
divided into field and foot (fortress) artillery. 

The fortress artillery garrisons the land fortresses, such as 
Metz, etc., and furnishes the heavy field and siege artillery 
needed with the mobile army. Seacoast fortifications are under 
the navy, but at present the Second Foot Artillery Regiment 
is serving in Danzig as coast artillery. 

Field Artillery. 

_ The typical field artillery formations are as follows: Three 
batteries to the battalion,’ 2 battalions to the regiment, 2 regi- 
ments to the brigade. The battery has 6 guns. There are 46 
field artillery brigades and 95 regiments. There are 583 bat- 
teries. 

The peace strength of batteries varies according to circum- 
stances, as follows: Four officers and 128 men, 4 officers and 
115 men, 4 officers and 102 men. 

The field artillery numbers in peace 3,084 officers and 66,651 
men. The battery in war counts 5 officers and 150 men. 

Each battalion in war has a light ammunition column of 
4 officers and 188 men. 

The total war strength of a battalion is thus about 660 
officers and men. 

Foot (Fortress) Artillery 

The organization of the foot artillery varies greatly. It 
may be said, however, that the typical formations are as follows : 
Four batteries to the battalion, 2 battalions to the regiment. 

There are 18 regiments, 41 battalions, 169 batteries. 

As already stated, 1 regiment (3 battalions) is serving as 
coast artillery. 

The peace strength of a battalion is usually about 21 officers 
and 571 men. 

The foot artillery numbers in peace 1,008 officers and 25,665 
men. 

The war strength varies according to the service. For a 
heavy howitzer battalion the strength in officers and men is 
1,230, including its light ammunition column. 

As a rule 1 battalion of heavy field howitzers is, in war, 
assigned each army corps. Each of these battalions consists 
of 4 batteries of 4 guns each. 

Heavy field mortar batteries and siege batteries are assigned 
according to particular necessities. 

Cavalry. 
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In peace the regiment has either 25 officers and 725 men, 
or 25 ofiicers and 695 men. 

The cavalry numbers in peace 2,585 officers and 70,783 
men. 
The squadron on a war footing numbers 6 officers and, 
probably, 172 men, of whom 150 are counted as sabres. 

It is probable that the regiment only mobilizes 4 squadrons, 
the fifth squadron being left behind as a depot squadron. 

Technical Troops. 

It is necessary to consider engineer and signal troops 
together if we wish to make any comparison between these 
organizations and those of the United States. 

Germany divides troops of this class into pioneer troops and 
‘* Verkerstruppen,”’ literally communication troops. The latter 
are further subdivided, for example, railroad troops, telegraph 


troops, airship troops, etc. 
These troops number altogether in peace 1,030 officers and 


25,678 men. 

These troops are capable of almost indefinite expansion in 
war. It may be noticed that the normal composition of pioneer 
companies serving with divisions on a war footing is 270 men. 

Supply Train. 
Each battalion is composed of 3 companies and a bakery 


detachment. 
There are 23 battalions. The peace strength of a battalion 


is 14 Officers and about 349 men. 

The total peace strength is 346 officers and 7,692 men. The 

train can be almost indefinitely expanded in war 
Sanitary Troops. 

The medical department is composed in peace of a total of 
2,288 officers and 4,327 men. 

It is impossible to give any accurate idea of the strength 
of the sanitary troops in war, except for those serving with the 
army corps. 

Remarks on Troops. 

In addition to the troops noted above, there are a great 
many special organizations, schools, castle guards, etc. 

In addition there are, of course, administrative officers, 


general staff, etc. 
Veterinarians. 


The peace footing is 761. 
Total Number of Officers. 
The total number of officers, exclusive of medical officers and 
veterinarians, on a peace footing is 25,722. These are divided 
among grades as follows: 





General officers .. 386 , Captains aA ES. <--  GjS9S 
Regimental commanders | Lieutenants i w+ 15,554 
(colonels) _ .. 668 | Special grades (usually 


Majors be 5 oes RGD high) next ao) a Roe 
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A noticeable feature of the German officer corps is the 
number of non-regimental officers—2,916. 

All detached service is performed by extra officers. An 
organization has the officers to which it is entitled constantly 
with it. 

In addition to the above there are about 25,000 reserve offi- 
cers 


Total Peace Strength. 


The total peace strength amounts to 622,320 officers and 
men. To these there should be added from 10 to 12 thousand 
‘* Kinjahrigfreiwilligers.”’ These men serve for one year, de- 
fraying their own expenses. 


Total War Strength. 


The organization of Germany’s maximum mobilization can 
not be given with any degree of accuracy. The sum total of 
trained men which she is able to mobilize amounts to 4,610,000. 

What is believed to be a conservative estimate of her initial 
mobilization is as follows: 
Battalions of infantry w+ 962 Batteries (light) A ... 828 
Squadrons of cavalry . =o | Batteries (heavy)... 36. 12 





The fighting strength of the three arms on the initial mobili- 
zation would thus be :— 
Infantry rifles... -+» 962,000 Field guns ee cas 5»330 
Cavalry sabres 26% «++ 79,200 


Colonial Troops. 


No German troops of the army proper serve outside the 
home country in time of peace. 

Exact data as to the numbers of colonial troops are not 
available, but it is a conservative estimate that such troops total 
Over 10,000 officers and men. 


Conditions of Service. 


Service is compulsory and liability extends from the seven- 
teenth to the forty-fifth year of the citizen’s age. 

The total period of service is divided into numerous cate- 
gories of which only the more important will be mentioned. 

Service with the colours is three years with the cavalry and 
horse artillery, and two years for other arms. 

After serving with the colours, the men pass into the reserve, 
in which they serve 4 years and 6 months or 5 years and 6 
months, according to the arm of the service. During their 





1 Figures from the 1911-12 Colonial Estimates were given in the 
August, 1911 JOURNAL, page 1042.—Ed. R.U.S.1. 
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service the men of the reserve may be called out for two periods 
of training of 8 weeks each. In practice the majority of the 
reserve is seldom held longer than 28 days for each period. 
Passing from the reserve the men go into various other 
categories. The characteristics of this transition is the constant 
diminution of the period for which the men are liable to be 
called out for peace training. This diminution is continued 
until reaching the ‘‘ Landsturm ’’; they are only ‘liable for call 
in war. Germany has more men annually arriving at the age 
of military service than she needs for duty with the colours. 
Somewhat over one million men annually present. themselves, 
of whom a little more than 250,000 are actually drafted for duty 


with the colours. 


Nore.—The new ‘* Quinquennate ”’ for 1911-1915 provides for increases 
as follows :—1 battalion of infantry; 112 machine-gun companies; 2 field 
artillery brigade staffs, 2 field artillery regimental staffs, 4 field artillery 
battalion staffs, 18 field batteries, 3 foot artillery brigade staffs, 6 foot 
artillery regimental staffs, several battalion staffs, and 15 foot batteries. 
In addition, there are certain increases in other staffs and technical troops. 


JAPAN. 


The rapid progress of Japan asa military nation, the secrecy 
maintained by her concerning reserves, territorial organizations,. 
etc., as well as the system of training Japanese school children 
in the rudiments of drill and military discipline, make it ex- 
tremely difficult to make an accurate inventory of the Japanese 
military resources. This study is then to be regarded as show- 
ing the minimum forces which Japan has available, for it will 
confine itself to those forces which are definitely known to be 
available. 

As indicating the constant and rapid progress made by 
Japan in preparation for war, it may be mentioned that in the 
period from 1894 to 1904 Japan’s fully trained force about 
doubled. Still more striking is the fact that the trained force 
which she is able to put into the field to-day is at least double 
that which she had available at the period of the Russo-Japanese 


War. 
Higher Organization. 


The division is the highest permanent organization in time 
of peace. There are, however, 11 generals and 22 lieutenant- 
generals, besides other officers, available for the command and 
staff of such armies as may be formed in war. There are 19 
divisions organized in peace. In addition there are certain 
special organizations outside the Japanese islands proper. In 
these special organizations the regiment is the highest unit, 
except that the Korean troops are organized into an infantry 
brigade. Including the brigade just referred to, there are 39 
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brigades, 4 cavalry brigades, and 3 field artillery brigades 
organized in peace. The normal composition of a division 
is :—Two brigades of infantry, 1 regiment of cavalry, 1 regiment 
of field artillery, and the necessary auxiliary troops. Brigades 
of cavalry and of field artillery appear to be assigned to divisions 
in time of peace. There are also 11 mountain batteries which are 
apportioned among the divisions in peace. 


Infantry. 


There are 4 companies to the battalion, 3 battalions to the 
regiment, 2 regiments to the brigade. There are 80 regiments, 
4 of which are special troops (already mentioned), with 247 
battalions. Seven of the battalions are not assigned to regi- 
ments; of these 7 battalions, all except 1 belong to the special 
troops. The peace strength of regiments is 80 officers and 
1,734 men. The total peace strength is 6,547 officers and 
142,855 men. It is understood that the mobilization plan upon 
which Japan is working contemplates the organization of a 
duplicate for each battalion maintained in peace and also a depot 
for each regiment. This doubling does not apply to the special 
troops. It is not believed that these reserve organizations have 
been completely worked out. 

There are 229 battalions in the army proper; assuming that 
the arrangements for increasing the number of battalions have 
been completed, mobilization would see 456 battalions and 76 
depots, besides 18 special battalions. The special battalions 
would probably not be available, unless the theatre of war were 
in the territories in which they are stationed. 

The number of men per battalion upon mobilization is 
variously estimated. The maximum of these estimates would 
give the battalion about 1,000 rifles, while the minimum would 
give it about goo. In view of what was done in the Russo- 
Japanese War, it is believed that, notwithstanding the increased 
number of organizations, the estimate of 1,000 rifles to the 
battalion on the war footing is about correct. 

It would thus appear that Japan can mobilize 456,000 fully 
trained infantry, in addition to 18,000 special troops and 76,000 
in depots. 


Artillery. 


All Japanese artillery officers are on one list. A portion of 
the artillery (heavy) is now reorganizing. This latter artillery 
is partly mobile and partly coast. It is practically impossible to 
separate the heavy artillery into classes. This study will there- 
fore consider all heavy artillery under one heading. 


Field Artillery. 


The German system—6 guns to the battery, 3 batteries to 
the battalion, 2 battalions to the regiment-—is followed. 
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There are 25 regiments, with 3 separate battalions, giving 
a total of 161 batteries; 2 of these batteries belong to the special 
troops. The 3 separate battalions, 11 batteries, are mountain 
battalions. 

The peace strength of batteries is 5 officers and about 120 
men. The regimental strength is 42 officers and 662 men. The 
total peace strength is 1,114 officers and 17,804 men. The 
field artillery on mobilization undergoes a similar expansion 
to that already noted for the infantry. The completed project 
would see 322 batteries of 6 guns each available. According 
to some authorities the artillery expansion has not yet been 
completely worked out, so that at present only 100 additional 
batteries would be formed on mobilization. This would mobilize 
261 six-gun batteries. The war strength of batteries is 5 officers 
and 154 men each. The strength of light ammunition columns 
is not definitely known, but is probably identical with that of 
the Germans—4 officers and 188 men. 


Heavy Artillery. 


As already noted, this branch is being reorganized and there 
is considerable uncertainty regarding all its phases. That this 
branch furnishes heavy field, siege, and coast artillery is 
definitely known. It is also known that there are in existence 6 
regiments with a total of 32 companies and 10 independent 
battalions with 23 companies, making a total of 55 companies. 

All authorities appear to agree that this artillery is being 
increased. 

Like the field artillery and the infantry, this branch expands 
in war. Indications point to 116 batteries as the number that 
would be mobilized under present conditions. The division of 
these batteries into the several classes cannot be given with any 
assurance. It is believed, as an approximation, that Japan 
would endeavour to accompany each 1,000 rifles with one heavy 
field gun; this, of course, is in addition to the field artillery 
already noted. 


Cavairy. 


The scarcity of horses in Japan, the great demands on the 
available supply, and the expense of maintenance of cavalry 
have combined to retard the development of this arm. 

There are 27 regiments with a total of 97 squadrons. The 
peace footing of squadrons is about 5 officers and 136 men. 

The total peace footing is 663 officers and 13,922 men. 

In war it is supposed that each regiment would form a 
reserve regiment of two squadrons and, in addition, a depot 
squadron. The war strength of squadrons is but slightly 
greater than that in peace. 

The total war strength in sabres, exclusive of reserve organi- 
zations may be reckoned at 14,550. 
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Technical Troops. 

There are 19 battalions of engineers of 3 companies each. 

The peace strength of battalions is 21 officers and 374 men 

each. 
There is also a ‘‘ communication brigade,’’ consisting of 1 
railway regiment, 1 telegraph section, and 1 balloon section. 
The peace strength of the engineers proper is 399 officers and 
13,490 men. 

The peace strength of the railway troops is 75 officers and 
2,100 men. The strength of the telegraph section is 38 officers 
and 625 men. The strength of the balloon section is unknown. 

Each battakion of engineers forms an extra battalion in war 
as well as a depét company. The war strength of battalions 
is about 660 men. 

The total war strength, including railway and telegraph 
troops, is about 32,862 officers and men. 


Train. 


The train troops are organized into battalions of 2 companies 
each. On the peace footing there are 19 battalions of 2 com- 
panies each; 1 battalion is assigned to each division. The 
peace footing of battalions is 17 officers and 596 men. The 
total peace strength of the train is 303 officers and 17,124 men. 

The train expands enormously in war; some authorities 
state that each battalion in war forms an extra company. The 
war strength of companies is probably 10 officers and 880 men. 

The total war footing is not accurately known. Various 
authorities indicate that the war strength of the train of the 1g 
divisions existing in peace is about 51,000 officers and men. 


Sanitary Troops. 

In 1910, the Japanese Army list shows 1,247 sanitary offi- 
cers. The present strength in sanitary men is not known. 
As an indication, it may be noted that in 1906 there were 2,202 
men with 1,282 officers. As the strength in officers has not 
materially changed since 1906, it may be assumed that the 
present strength in men is about 2,200. 

The war strength is unknown. 


Veterinarians. 
The army list for 1910 shows 229 officers. 


Remarks on Troops. 


Besides the troops above mentioned, there are a number 
of special organizations, schools, gendarmes, etc. The number 
of officers of intendance borne on the 1910 army list is ggg. 


Total Peace Strength. 


The peace strength is variously estimated. It is certain 
that it is at least 230, ooo men, and it is possibly more. 
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Total War Strength. 


As already indicated, there is some difference of opinion 
as to the extent to which the ultimate plan of mobilization has 
been developed. Bringing the existing organizations to the 
war footing, ignoring special troops and reserve organizations, 
would give a fighting strength of the three arms about as fol- 


lows :— 


Infantry rifles 228,000 
Cavalry sabres a efi we ts oy iM es 14,550 
Field guns (with possibly 228 heavy field guns in addition) _ ... 954 


If we assume that the plans for mobilization have been 
completed, the above figures for infantry rifles and field guns 
would be doubled, while the cavalry would be increased by 


about one-half. 
There are at least 1,000,000 fully trained reserves subiect 


to call on mobilization. 








FRONTISPIECE. 
THE TOWN AND HARBOUR OF LUDERITZ BAY, GERMAN SOUTH WEST AFRICA. 


Liideritz Bay (Angra Pequena), which forms the subject of this month’s 
Frontispiece, is situated on the Atlantic coast, about 150 miles north of the 
Orange River mouth. 

The Bay faces north, and is divided into two portions by some rocky 
islands, of which the more southerly, Shark Island, is connected with the 
mainland by a mole; Penguin Island, which lies further to the north, is 
British territory. The part of the Bay east of these islands, known as 
Roberts Harbour, is a good and well sheltered anchorage, with depths of 
33 to 44 fathoms; the entrance between the islands, which is 3 cables wide 
and has a depth of 43 fathoms, may eventually be closed by the construction 
of a second mole from Penguin Island to Shark Island. 

The town of Liideritz Bay has gained in importance of late years by 
the discovery of diamonds in the neighbourhood. It is connected with 
Kalkfontein, near the British Namaqualand frontier, and with Keetman- 
shoop, the chief town in the south of the German Protectorate, by a 
railway which traverses the Namib, or belt of desert intervening between 
the coast and the interior; the extension of this line to the north will, 
henceforward, provide railway communication between Liideritz Bay and 
Windhoek, the capital, which has hitherto been accessible, by rail, only 
from Swakopmund, an exposed roadstead north of Walfish Bay. 

The lack of a natural water supply has, hitherto, somewhat retarded 
the development of the town and harbour. All water has to be produced 
by condensers and stored in tanks; it is supplied to shipping at about 
36s. a ton. 


























DISCUSSION ON 


THE MOST PRESSING REQUIREMENTS OF 
THE TERRITORIAL FORCE, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO RECRUITING. 


Wednesday, 17th January, 1912. 
Colonel The Rt. Hon. EArt FORTESCUE, K.C.B., A.D.C., ... 
in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I do not mean to detain you, gentlemen, 
for more than a minute or two because the list of speakers is a 
long one, and we shall need every moment we can spare to get 
through in reasonable time. The discussion to-day has been 
approved by the Secretary of State for War, who has written 
to express his regret that he cannot be present, but I understand 
that either the Director of the Territorial Force or a representa- 
tive of his Department is present. Now, our subject as you are 
aware is ‘‘ THE MOST PRESSING REQUIREMENTS OF THE TERRITORIAL 
FORCE, PARTICULARLY AS REGARDS RECRUITING.”’ For the purposes 
of this debate, therefore, it may be assumed that we are dealing 
with a system based on voluntary enlistment, and accordingly 
arguments as to the merits or otherwise of compulsory service 
will not be in order, and I ask gentlemen kindly to keep them 
for another day. The only other thing I want to do is to beg 
speakers to furnish the Secretary with their addresses in order 
that proof copies of their speeches may be sent to them for 
correction before they are printed. With this short preface I 
shall call on Colonel Johnson to address you. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL R. A. JOHNSON (gth (Cyclist) 
Battalion, Hants Regiment): Lord Fortescue, my lords, and 
gentlemen, I have been asked as a member of the Council of 
the National Defence Association, an Association which is very 
largely interested in promoting the interests of the Territorial 
Force, to open this debate with an introduction on very general 
lines. Speaking to an expert audience like this, every one of 
whom knows the ropes, it is quite unnecesary for me to make 
a long speech, and the more so because a number of high 
authorities are to follow me. I therefore propose to give you 
the very briefest resumé of the detailed points that we shall 
probably raise to-night, roughly stitched together in such a 
fashion as to show there is a connection between each and 
making one consistent line of argument of the whole. 

Now the most pressing requirements of the Territorial 
Force seem to me, at the present moment, to be not so much 
matters of detail as matters of broad principle. Mere tinkering 
in matters of detail, however desirable, is not sufficient to go 
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to the root of the matter. The really fundamental matter is 
that the Territorial Force will never become efficient until it has 
become popular, but it cannot become popular until there is a 
belief in it, and, as Lord Rosebery reminded us the other day, 
belief can only be founded on knowledge. Therefore, belief in 
the necessity of a Second Line Army is one of the things that is 
most wanted and most wanting at the present moment. It is 
really unnecessary for me to embroider this statement. Some 
people, the peace-by-talking-peace people, and the Blue-Water 
School, would have no Second Line Army at all. There are 
other people of very considerable authority who condemn the 
Territorial Force simply because it is a Second Line Army, and, 
as a Second Line Army, not able to meet a First Line Army on 
equal terms at the very outset of a war. As to the functions 
either of the First or the Second Line Army, the Naval and 
Military Authorities most unfortunately hold different views, and 
even Army headquarters themselves are not at one upon this 
important general principle. No wonder if the general public 
are like sheep without a shepherd! The second want is, there- 
fore, a consequential one, namely, determination on the part of 
the country as a whole to sink minor differences and personal 
quarrels in backing that belief. ~How often have I been told, 
particularly by intending officers, ‘‘No, I will not join you 
because I want to see’’—and then follows from each one some 
scheme of his own which he thinks is better, but has never yet 
been approved by practical statesmen as a workable proposition. 
In the third place what is wanting is equal determination on the 
part of the Government and—of course it follows—on the part of 
the military authorities, to back that belief by their administra- 
tive action. I will illustrate what I mean precisely as to this, 
later on in my remarks. 

The three greatest evils of the present time so far as the 
prospects of the Territorial Force are concerned are these: First, 
there is the exaggerated pessimism of the Press. I do not 
say that some reasonable criticism is not useful—I am going 
indeed very shortly to indulge in criticism myself—but the things 
that we are told about the Territorial Force in many papers 
are wholly unjust and untrue. The second greatest evil is the 
soothing syrup which is administered by the Secretary of State 
for War. Now I am very anxious that I should not 
be misunderstood in what I mean as to this. I am far from 
cavilling with Lord Haldane for his optimism. Optimism in 
my opinion is a fine quality, and for his optimism and his 
absolutely tireless and heroic endeavours to explain his scheme 
to the country, the Secretary of State for War deserves the 
support, and the enthusiastic support, of every patriotic man. 
I have often seen the Secretary of State for War blamed for his 
optimism. If it were not for his optimism and his enthusiastic 
labours (Edinburgh, Glasgow, Ayrshire, Leicester and Fulham 
within the compass of a single week) the Territorial Force would 
have been sneered away by its critics long ago. I do think, 
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however, that he has a habit of exaggerating both the numbers 
which are available at the present moment, and the extent to 
which our preparations for war have really gone; and this 
soothing syrup, to members at least of his party, is a stimulus to 
them, if you can have a stimulating effect from a soothing 
syrup, to sleep quietly in their beds. For instance, Lord 
Haldane is constantly telling us that everything has_ been 
carefully thought out by the best brains in the Army, the Navy, 
and the State. That no doubt is perfectly true, but what we 
want to know is whether those thoughts have really been trans- 
lated into practice, especially in the provision of war materiel. 
Is there not, in fact, a good deal of make believe about, not the 
men or the officers, but the materiel and the organization of this 
Territorial Force ? Of course, those here present, all of whom are 
connected in some way or another with the Territorial Force, 
know perfectly well that there is a very great deal of make 
believe. So does the country, and it is this exaggerated pretence 
that everything is ready to the last gaiter button, that gives such 
a handle to the enemies of Lord Haldane’s scheme. The third 
evil is the marked and even ominous silence of Lord Haldane’s 
colleagues in the Cabinet, including even the Prime Minister him- 
self, the chairman of the Imperial Defence Committee, and His 
Majesty’s principal adviser in the great issue of Peace or War. 
Is the Cabinet with us or against us in our endeavours to make 
a success of the Territorial Force? Gentlemen, I think, 
considering how severe our labours are, that we have a right to 
know. 

With regard to the actual situation as regards numbers, 
I am not going to quote you statistics and figures, because you 
have them all at your fingers’ ends, but I think it is pretty 
clear as regards numbers that our real difficulty is not so much 
anxiety in regard to the popular arms as with regard to 
the Infantry. There is no doubt the Yeomanry, which 
is a popular arm, is full up, and the Artillery, which 
is also a very popular arm, in spite of the criticisms 
levelled against it, is also full up, and the Army Service Corps 
and the Army Medical Corps are all wearing smart uniforms, 
and are drawn from a better class of men, and are doing well. 
But in some districts, particularly in the large cities, and in 
my own county of Hampshire, there is a very serious difficulty 
in getting the required numbers for the Infantry. There is also 
a decline, which the Secretary of State for War has himself 
animadverted upon, in the number of officers. That in itself 
is a very serious thing, because as the Dowager. Empress of 
China remarked: ‘‘ You cannot improvise officers.”? Next I 
should like to say that, in my opinion at any rate, we must 
draw a distinction in our criticism about numbers between the 
numbers actually available for war to-day and the numbers 
enrolled in the Territorial Force. The situation ought to be 
very much better on a declaration of war to-day than the actual 
enrolments in the Territorial Force would appear to justify, 
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owing to the recent formation of that most valuable body—the 
best work that has been done in my opinion during the past year 
and a half—the National Reserve. I say ‘‘ought to be,’’ and not 
‘‘ is,” because the National Reserve is at the present moment in 
an inchoate condition. It is useless to talk about the reserves 
that would be available to bring the Territorial Force up to 
full strength on mobilization if the men of the National Reserve 
are not armed and uniformed and equipped, and not only so, 
but definitely affiliated to the units to which they would be 
called up on mobilization. No doubt it takes time to create a 
new military force, but here, at any rate, in this matter of organ- 
izing and arming the able-bodied sections of the National 
Reserve is a direction in which, having regard to the very serious 
foreign situation, more expedition is very desirable. On the 
other hand, I think the National Reserve in itself adds somewhat 
to our difficulties in getting recruits. After all, the National 
Reserve, quite rightly, have received a great deal of attention 
lately ; they have had a great many dinners given to them, and 
they have been well patted on the back. The National Reserve is 
not confinedto really trained soldiers or war veterans who deserve 


thoroughly well of their country, but is composed of all kinds ~ 


of people who have served somehow or somewhere withih certain 
very easy limits, and who are entitled to wear a decoration on 
their coat, to appear at the Lord Lieutenant’s dinner, and tell 
each other after dinner what fine fellows they are. They have 
heaps of kudos and no obligations whatever, and, of course, in 
that way they to a certain extent rob the young men who are 
coming forward and actually doing the work of preparing them- 
selves for the defence of their country of that praise, particularly 
from the women and the press, which is the only really appreci- 
able return we can make for their unselfish and patriotic service 
of the State. I wish all good will to the National Reserve in 
every possible way, but I do say it is a counter attraction and 
distraction to those of us who are trying to get recruits for the 
Territorial Force. 

The Under Secretary of State for War said the other day : 
‘*Of course we have not got the numbers we require, but at 
any rate, we have smaller numbers and more efficiency.’’ That 
is a very fine phrase, but in my humble opinion smaller numbers 
and more efficiency in the case of a voluntarily enlisted force 
like the Territorial Force are a contradiction in terms, for the 
simple reason that it is quite impossible for a company or 
battalion commander to have good parades, unless he has good 
numbers, and if he has small parades, he cannot teach men and 
officers as they should be taught, and if that cannot be done, 
the efficiency suffers. Therefore large numbers and more 
efficiency go together. Small numbers are not only a deterrent 
to efficiency, but also a deterrent to recruiting, as obviously 
people are not going to join a battalion that is all head and 
no tail as it marches through the streets. 

Passing away now from general considerations to 
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particulars there are, in my opinion, some actual defects 
in War Office administration which accentuate the diffi- 
culties as regards numbers. I would mention three 
especially. In the first place there is the system of inelastic 
peace establishments. This arises from the original plan under 
which the General Staff distributed the Territorial Force amongst 
the various districts and areas of population. The cardinal 
error they made in this distribution is that they took war 
establishments, when they ought to have .aken peace establish- 
ments. This has resulted in many districts in men who are 
available being actually refused because the establishment has 
already been exceeded. On the other hand it has not, of course, 
produced any remedy for the case of backward or unwarlike 
districts that fall below their quota. There I take issue with 
the General Staff. I would ask them to remember that, given a 
full peace establishment, a war establishment requiring lower 
numbers will take care of itself. Let their war establishments be 
what they choose, but for his peace establishment let every 
battalion commander take every possible man he can get and 
train him to the best of his ability, and then when war comes 
we can make a selection for colour service and leave the 
remainder at the depéts as drafts to supply casualties. The 
next administrative defect is the inelastic nature of the recruiting 
regulations. It is familiar to all of you, that the Territorial Force 
was inaugurated on the 1st April, but that the normal time when 
men who wish to leave cease, at any rate to do much active sol- 
diering in the Territorial Force, is October or November. The 
men wish to go in October and November, but by the terms of 
their enlistment they are kept on until May and June, the date 
from which they were originally enlisted. | Meanwhile it is 
impossible for battalion commanders, with the best will in the 
world, and even though hundreds of men are clamouring at their 
doors, to recruit up to their requirements for the coming year 
until the old hands who will never be any more use to them 
have terminated the full anniversaries of their original 
engagements. No doubt but that a grudging sort of concession 
has lately been made by the War Office with regard to 
a certain percentage who can be enlisted over and above the 
establishment during the period in question, but, as I understand 
from my brother Commanding Officers, that concession is so 
niggardly and grudgingly given that it is really of no practical 
use whatever. A certain proportion may now be enlisted above 
establishment, but they are on no account to be clothed. That 
spoils the concession altogether. The inelastic establishments 
and this absurd deadlock in the winter recruiting contrive, there- 
fore, to produce the ridiculous anomaly that while everybody is 
going about the country wondering why we cannot get men for 
the Territorial Force, the commanding officer who wants to 
enlist men, and has them actually waiting outside, is prevented 
by the regulations from doing so. Finally, there is the refusal to 
establish Cyclist companies. Now here I speak feelingly. I am 
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now endeavouring to raise a Cyclist battalion, and I have no 
doubt whatever that in Hampshire, although it is a county 
which has been allotted far more than its proportional share of 
units to be raised, I shall have no difficulty whatever in getting 
a full establishment of cyclists. The cyclists are a special and 
superior class of men, too superior for the infantry, and yet 
unwilling to learn to ride or drive a horse, and there are plenty 
of them in my county al! willing to come in and bring their 
bicycles. But why confine the raising of cyclists to a few coastal 
counties only? And why prevent any battalion of infantry 
from having more than 13 cyclists—of whom only 2 are allowed 
any special money grants? For tactical purposes, not only 
every battalion of Infantry, but every Regiment of Yeomanry 
or Brigade of Artillery would be the better for an additional 
establishment of 100 cyclists, while from the recruiting point of 
view you would, by a stroke of the pen and at quite a small 
additional cost, add at least 50,000 men to the Territoria! Force. 

With regard to the actual situation as regards training, there 
of course I am not competent to speak. There are several 
Divisional Generals here present who can speak on this subject 
with real knowledge and authority. But I am informed by 
General Cowans himself that the standard of training throughout 
the Territorial Force is a great deal better than a good many 
people make out. The weakness, so far as I have observed, 
lies rather in the company training, the elementary training, 
which in its turn affects the advanced training. This weakness 
has not escaped the attention of high military authorities, and 
recently both the War Office and the General Officers Command- 
ing have insisted on more elementary work being done in camp. 
Now this lowering of the standard in camp is no doubt a 
necessity, but it is a regrettable necessity, because the whole 
object of getting men into camp is to give them manoeuvre 
training. We want to make the camp training as interesting 
and as advanced as possible, and from the recruiting point of 
view the best men will not come for 15 days if during the whole 
time they have to do repetitions of work they have done during 
the year. Yet still it is a necessity at the present moment 
owing to the fact that the company drills are not attended as 
they used to be in the old volunteer days, and, not being well 
attended, they are weak and bad and not instructive. Now, 
coming to remedies; what are the remedies for this state of 
things? Within the limits of the voluntary system I think there 
are certain clear remedies. One remedy is that of boy training. 
If all boys were compulsorily drilled before they reached man- 
hood, there would be no necessity for the dull recruits’ drill at 
company training, which keeps so many trained men away. 
But, given such advanced company training at the home stations 
the expensive camp training could then be used for really 
advanced instruction. In the second place we want a closer 
union with the cadet organizations. The War Office and County 
Associations are doing all they can to bring that about, but 
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they have not succeeded very well so far. I think that the fault 
lies very much with the leaders of the various cadet organiza- 
tions themselves, and I blame also my: old colleagues the 
educationalists in this matter. There’is a great deal too much 
parochialism, and, it must be added, sectarianism also, among 
educationalists and cadet people to please those of us here who 
really want to see everybody work together. Finally, there is 
the remedy suggested by Colonel Marshall in the able pamphlet 
he issued about six months ago, that for company drills it is 
only just and fair that some payment should be made to the 
men. 

Now that brings me to the money question as it affects the 
administration. Here we come to the root of things. There 
is a fundamental defect in our constitutional ideas on this 
subject. 

The other day I was at a discussion in this room when we 
were discussing four companies versus eight for the Regular 
Army, and Mr. Harris, the Assistant Financial Secretary of the 
War Office, was here. Speaking officially, of course, that 
gentleman advanced what to my mind was an astounding 
proposition. It was to the effect that the problem before the 
Army Council was to provide for ‘‘ a highly elastic expenditure 
out of a very inelastic income,”’ and that, therefore, any proposals 
that gave increased efficiency—I am talking of the Regular 
Army now—could only be regarded coldly if they involved 
additional expenditure. At least, Mr. Harris went on, the advo- 
cates of any particular reform which involved increased expendi- 
ture must not set their hearts on that reform, as there were so 
many other ways in which a given increase might be equally 
well spent. That was practically saying that we must regard 
Army Votes as fixed at 27 millions or thereabouts, and that 
practically no reform, however useful or urgent, had much chance 
of being accepted, if it led us beyond that figure! Now, I am 
all for economy, and I daresay there are, as Mr. Harris hinted, 
some reforms still to be discovered which will give us increased 
military efficiency for less money, but at the same time to deal 
with an important question of the kind then under discussion 
only ‘‘coldly’’’ because it involved an additional expense of 
4 125,000 or thereabouts was, in my opinion, to take up a funda- 
mentally wrong-headed attitude. 

That, of course, is no doubt the attitude of the Treasury 
towards Parliamentary votes, and it is an attitude we can only 
get removed by way of Parliament. The special difficulty that 
arises from this attitude as it affects the Territorial Force is very 
plain. Any more money we might obtain for the Territorial 
Force must be taken away from the Regular Army, and against 
that, naturally, every sensible person very rightly and properly 
protests. At the same time I think there is rather a tendency 
to exaggerate the value of money in this business. After all 
this Force is founded on the voluntary principle, on patriotism, 
on the negation of self, and on enthusiasm; and I for one would 
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very much deplore it if the money nexus—any monetary 
advantage to be derived from serving one’s country—came to be 
regarded as the ruling consideration in the Territorial Force. I 
think probably the proper distinction to draw in deciding all 
these questions as regards money is to decide which are payments 
by way of compensation and which are payments by way of 
pay. Directly we propose that any officer or man should 
actually make a profit out of serving his country in the Terri- 
torial Force, then I think the thing will become liable to very 
grave abuse, and we shall have continual agitation for more pay 
and more pay, and I am not at all certain that we shall not have 
a strike for a minimum wage. What we must insist upon, 
however, as necessary requirements I may put as follows. First 
of all we must have payment of out of pocket expenses in full. 
That is on the principle of compensation. It is grossly unfair that 
a man, in addition to giving up his spare time, and a great deal 
of time that might be actually put to remunerative uses, should 
have to put his hand in his pocket, whether for the purposes 
of attending drill or musketry, or to make good damage to his 
clothes by handling the greasy rifle on drill nights, and so on. 
The theory is, of course, that the out of pocket expenses are 
already paid, but we all know that, the theory falls a long way 
short of the fact. Then, is the differentiation of pay between the 
various arms wise? Here we have the Infantry in great diffi- 
culties for recruits. The popular arms are full of men. And 
yet some of the popular arms are paid nearly double what the 
Infantry are! I am an infantryman myself, and therefore, 
perhaps, not an impartial witness, but it seems to me rather 
curious and absurd that we should bring this differentiation 
of pay between the various arms, which is quite right in the 
Regular Army, into the Territorial Force. After all, the men, 
if they are of a superior kind, and if they are not in the Territorial 
Force by way of hire, but out of patriotism, ought to be willing 
to receive rather less for wearing a fine uniform and riding a 
horse than for trudging along on their own legs in a uniform 
that is nothing like so fine. The infantry, which has to do the dull 
work and the most important work—for all the other arms exist 
to help the infantry to win the battle—ought, it would certainly 
seem, to receive their share in monetary compensation. How- 
ever, that is an academic question now, unless we are prepared 
to level the infantry pay up. We could hardly level those of 
the other units down. Then I come back to what I said origin- 
ally about the urgent necessity for complete war equipment of 
the very best, and down to the smallest detail, ready to take the 
field at a moment’s notice. It is without the power of the 


Government, under a voluntary system, to order in recruits—it 
is without their power to increase the training beyond certain 
limits—but it is well within their power to say, ‘‘However small 
the number, we will at least make quite certain that these men 
who give their time voluntarily, shall have every chance, and 
thev shall not he decked out with the outworn equipment and 
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outworn guns of the Regular Army.’’ There is no logic what- 
ever in saying that because the Force is not First Line, therefore 
it should be provided with second-rate materiel. I do not think 
it is necessary for me to give more than two instances of what I 
mean. First of all, the Maxim guns of the infantry battalions 
are an absolute disgrace to anything but the Museum of the 
United Service Institution; and secondly, there is the absurd 
fact that the proper military equipment, which every military 
authority agrees is the proper military equipment, I mean the 
Mills-Burrowes Equipment, costs more than the Government 
grant for that equipment, and therefore, as my own County 
Association told me the other day, we have got either to abandon 
it for something which is inferior, or cut off some necessary 
part of it. That, in my opinion, is a matter for the Government 
and for the War Office to take up, and is their responsibility, 
and theirs alone. Of course, this kind of treatment has a most 
depressing effect upon recruiting. If people see they are 
being treated in this second-rate way they are not going to 
come in and work hard for what has so much the appearance of 
being a make-believe show, at least so far as the responsible 
authorities are concerned. It is like the volunteers of 1804, I 
think it was, who were only armed with pikes, and when they 
complained, the War Office wrote endless papers to explain 
that pikes were a much better form of weapon than muskets. 
Then, of course, we want the necessary rifle ranges and 
adequate drill hall accommodation, and we want these things 
quick. What is wrong here is the attitude of the public. As Lord 
Haldane was complaining the other day, golf stands very largely 
in the way of the rifle ranges. We have seen in the papers 
only this week, for instance, that Sheringham, a little Norfolk 
village, which gains profit from the prosperity of the 
country, and especially from the prosperity of the capital 
city of the country by entertaining seaside visitors, 
has been protesting against a Territorial camp being held there 
next summer, and finds every sort of reason—including the 
alleged insanitary camp arrangements, which is a grave and 
unjustifiable reflection on the Medical Department—for not 
allowing the men to come there. Or again there was a correspond- 
ence in the Times last spring, which was signed by a lot of 
learned professors who objected to our going to the New Forest 
because they wished to preserve the honey buzzard. The only 
remedy in matters like these is for those who care about this thing 
to go out into the streets, and to public places, and see whether 
they cannot bring about a better frame of mind in the public 
generally. What we have got to do is to preach patriotism and 
ensure it, and I commend Sheringham! and the professors to 
the attention of the speakers of the National Service League. 
With regard to compensation for loss of time, that involves 





1 This grave scandal has now been taken up by Mr. Punch, a gratify- 
ing sign of a gradual change in public opinion.—Rr.a.J. 
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very much more difficult questions than compensation for out 
of pocket expenses. Obviously, you cannot compensate a K.C. 
who is a private in the Artists for the loss of time he spends 
as a private in that admirable corps, and therefore, when you 
talk of compensation for loss of time you have to be very wary. 
There are the separation allowances which all Commanding 
Officers have urged from the beginning to be just and equitable. 
They were, as you know, abolished for the married privates 
when the scheme was first introduced, in spite of the unanimous 
protests of County Associations and Commanding Officers, 
and I understand that the War Office at last are going to make 
some sort of concession, but that concession, whatever it is, 
has come too late to prevent soreness about what has been with 
many men.a very great grievance. It will, however, be useful 
when it does come, and will restore us a part at least of our 
“Jost legions.”’ 

Many people in considering the finance problem desire 
more discretion to be vested in the County Associations in 
spending. It is in the nature of man, and of woman too, to 
aspire to a free hand with the purse, especially with somebody 
else’s purse. The principle is sound enough, but it is not much 
use having a free hand if the money is not there. Shortage of 
funds is the real reason why there is no freedom of spending. 
Shortage of funds is the inspiration of pages and pages of the 
Regulations. 

With regard to the money question as it affects the public, 
there seems to be an impression abroad that because we have 
been converted from the old Yeomanry and Volunteers into 
the Territorial Force, therefore the whole rationale of the old 
thing is destroyed, and private subscriptions are no longer 
necessary. That attitude of mind is, in my opinion, quite 
wrong. We are still the Volunteers and Yeomanry under a 
different name and an improved organization, and I do not 
understand why the leading people of the County should button 
up their pockets as they do and refuse to give us the very 
helpful subscriptions which go so far to promote efficiency, and 
are a very valuable help to commanding officers when they are in 
difficulties for some little extra things they wish to do, things 
which do not come exactly within the regulations or the means 
of the County Association. Again, we all know that there is any 
amount of money which might be spent on improving the War 
Office idea of a drill hall and headquarters. Why in the world 
should the rich men not help us to provide these very desirable 
extensions? In the old days the whole building, armoury and 
all was provided out of private funds. That leads me round 
to the theory that those who do not serve should at least be made 
somehow or other to pay. _I think that principle might very 
well be driven home by those of us who are public speakers. 
No doubt the principle has been already recognized in a very 
grudging manner by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his In- 
surance Act as regards the contribution of the Territorial soldier 
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and his employer during camp. As you are all aware, some of us 
tried to get the employer’s contribution remitted for every Terri- 
torial during the whole time that he was in the Force, his rights 
under the Insurance Act remaining. A good fight for this 
was put up in Parliament by several people interested in the 
Force, but unfortunately it received no support at all from the 
Radical Party, and was pooh-poohed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. However, the principle is established so far as the 
camp period is concerned, and we have only got to extend 
that principle. Again, there was an interesting article in National 
Defence the other day urging that on the principle of ‘‘ Pay 
or serve,”’ some sort of a Territorial County rate should be levied. 
I understand that an actual motion in favour of such a rate was 
put on the Agenda Paper for the Edinburgh meeting of Council 
of County Associations last autumn. As a consequence people 
poured into that meeting ; it was, in fact, the largest meeting the 
Council had ever had. Unfortunately the genius loci was 
against us; the people only poured in to protest against the very 
idea of arate! At any rate, I think they realized the seriousness 
of the situation, and it is quite true that, unless you can show 
people in this country that their pockets are in danger, you will 
never get them to understand anything very seriously except 
their amusements, their politics, or their religion, and not always 
all of these. 

I have roughly drafted out here a list of detailed questions, 
but I am not going to read them through as you have them 
all before you. It seems to me that most of these questions 
will be probably raised and discussed this afternoon, and if they 
are, I think they will probably fit in with the general principles 
and headings which I have just enumerated. 


The following are the questions referred to :— 
Vv. SOME SUGGESTED POINTS FOR DETAILED DISCUSSION. 


1. Is it desirable that the country should get into the habit 
of regarding army expenditure as bound to be kept 
under all circumstances below a certain figure ? 

2. Should there not be a separate vote for the Territorial 
Force ? 

3. Isa Territorial rate desirable, to be levied by counties 
on all persons not serving ? 

4. Compensation to the man; what form should it take ? 

Separation allowances? Travelling expenses to drills— 

or actual payment for drills? A day’s pay for musketry 

attendance? Additional pay for camp? 

Is ‘‘ bringing in’’ money a just demand? 

6. Is a separate recruiting staff desirable? If so, how 
should it operate, and under what authority ? 
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7. Is the War Office idea of a drill hall adequate? If 
not, should the whole additional expense be borne by 


the State ? 
8. What are the difficulties in securing rifle ranges? Are 
public opinion and private interests sound on this point ? 
g. Is the personal equipment satisfactory ? 
10. Are the mobilization equipment and stores in existence ? 
11. Should the active members of the National Reserve be 
armed and equipped and definitely affiliated to units ? 





DISCUSSION. 


The Chairman: In calling on gentlemen to speak, I am going to be 
guided by two principles, first the order in which they have made appli- 
cation to speak, and secondly the districts from which they come. A 
very great number of gentlemen have sent in their names to the Secretary, 
and I am sure it will be the wish of everybody that we should as far as 
possible get a representative discussion with speakers from north, south, 


east and west. 


Colonel H. R. Mends (West Riding of Yorkshire Association), said 
that if they were going to get the best class of man, a class of man which 
would average the manhood of the country, the Force would have to be 
treated a little differently from what it had been so far. At the present 
moment a man joining the Force got very little encouragement. He 
knew th&t in the manufacturing districts the heads of the Labour Party 
were dead against men joining, and one reason was that they found it 
difficult enough to keep the men under any sort of discipline to the Unions, 
and they did not want them to come under any other sort of discipline. 
They only really got the young fellows, and they hardly touched the 


better class of artisans. 
ENCOURAGEMENT TO MEN TO JOIN THE TERRITORIALS. 


Was that to be wondered at seeing that they got so little encourage- 
ment? The men gave their time and they were put to some expense. 
The pay that they got in camp did not anything like compensate them, if 
they lost their wages. It was not every employer who would give wages 
to the men who went into camp. They also got laughed at by their 
comrades, and he knew that in many instances it did not do a man any 
good in his work to belong to the Territorial Force. The Territorial had 
all that against him and he got no quid pro quo. The Government gave 
the man no pay for attending his drills; he got very little for attending the 
camp, and nothing for giving up an afternoon or day to go miles away 
to a rifle range. He certainly thought that those men who patriotically 
gave their time to qualify themselves for defending their country, and also 
entered into an obligation to give their lives if necessary for their country, 
should have some sort of advantage given them by Government. He 


would suggest that what was done in the Colonies might be done here, 
that, up to a certain number of drills, the men should be paid. If a man 
got 2s. or 2s. 6d. for a maximum of 20 drills or attendance at musketry 


it would be something. 
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DIFFERENTIAL TREATMENT. 


But he would go further than that. If the country was going to 
call on only a certain number of patriotic men to undertake the duty 
which was the real duty of everyone, then they ought to help those men. 
They were men who were behaving differently from their fellows, and they 
ought therefore to receive differential treatment from the Government. 
Would it not be possible for the Government to make service in one of 
the Forces the only avenue of approach into the lower ranks of the Civil 
Service, into the Customs, Excise, Police, Railway Companies, Post Office 
and so on, so that these positions should only be open to a man who had 
served his country either in the Navy, Army, or Auxiliary Forces? If 
such a thing were done they would really get the very pick of the men. 
Young men would go into the service knowing that, when they finished 
their soldiering, there was a career open to them. If that were done 
the force instead of being looked down upon and laughed at, as he was 
afraid it was now, would be very much looked up to. He thought 
that was an aspect of the matter that would have to be faced if they were 
really going to have the men. If they were going to have strict voluntary 
service they must have such a good class of men that they would be able to 
stand against any men brought against them, even although their 
opponents had the advantage of much longer training. The only way in 
which they could equal the training given by universal service to other 
men was by having a better class of man, and he did not think they 
could get that better class of man in any other way than by the country 
recognizing that it was its duty to give every encouragement to those 
men to come forward, or at any rate to give more encouragement than 
had been given up to the present. 


Major-General Sir F. Lloyd, C.V.0O., K.C.B., D.S.O. (Commanding 
Welsh Division): I do think it is a great pity that a man who has done 
excellent service with Yeomanry, actually in the field, should talk about 
the Territorial Force as a make-believe and a sham. It is certainly far 
better than anything that has ever gone before. I believe that this pessi- 
mism which is running up and down England is doing more harm than 
anything else in the country. It is all very well to talk about Lord 
Haldane’s optimism, but were it not for optimism where should we be? 
Would this Territorial Force be anything like what it is? What we want 
to do is to make the best of it, not talk about other things. 


RECRUITING. 


As to recruiting, we must train all our commanding officers and our 
company officers to recruit. They are the best recruiters. It is no good 
having recruiting societies inside the regiments, batteries, or battalions, 
or outside for the matter of that—at least that is my belief. I think if the 
County Associations who are responsible for recruiting would tell us, 
and tell our commanding officers, that it is their business to send their 
captains out into the fields of recruiting, we should do very much better 
than we are doing now. There are many of them who wish to do it, 
but they do not get the impetus. It is a great pity that all divisions are 
classed together, because almost every division is different in regard to 
its difficulties of recruiting, in its way of training, and practically. in every- 
thing else. In the old days I have had a great deal to do with the Volunteers 
of London in many ways, and I have the greatest affection and admiration 
for them and the Territorial Force here, but I would point out that the 
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Division which I command is absolutely different from a London Division, 
and yet I find very many of the things that apply to London applied to 
the Welshmen. 

TRAINING. 

With regard to training, it is quite true that company training is a 
necessity for war, and that the men do not like doing it when they get 
into the field. My idea is that company training, if possible—and I think 
it can be done—should be completed before we go out for training. As 
to the money, I do not think that the Finance Department of the Army 
Council is responsible for the 27 millions of the Army Estimates. If 
more Estimates are required, I imagine that Parliament will, if necessary, 
vote them; after that, possibly the Finance Department may have some- 
thing to do with them. We have to deal with the situation as it is at present, 
and nothing else. If you take too much money for the Territorial Force, 
we shall lose in the Regular Army, and the Regular Army is our first 
line, and the thing that we have first to look after. I do not think at the 
present moment there is a great shortage of money; we have had a great 
deal more lately granted to us, and we are doing good work with it. I 
think we shall get as much as we ought to have as time goes on. 


Dritt HALLs. 

With regard to drill halls, I have just heard that the War Office 
drill hall is not good enough. The week before last I opened three drill 
halls; I heard no complaint, and I thought they were very much up-to-date. 
What we really want to do is to make the best of what we can get, and, 
more than all, put our backs into the work. There is an enormous 
amount of apathy in the country about defence; nobody thinks it possible 
that we can be invaded, though of course it is perfectly possible. 
The more we go about and rub it into people that they must do something 
for their country, that they must not be apathetic, and that the only thing 
that we have as far as national home defence is concerned, is the Territorial 
Force, and that we must do everything we possibly can for that Force, the 
better it will be. 


Colonel H. A. Raitt (late Commanding S. Midland Division), said 
that he felt very strongly on the question of the separation allowance. 
This question was being urged by nearly all the commanding officers 
and County Associations. Commanding officers told him that if they 
could get separation allowances for their married men, more men would 
stay out for the second week in camp. They said that their married men 
were the best men in the corps, and if they could keep them together, they 
brought in recruits. He believed all that was perfectly true, but only 
if they regarded the corps as an easy-going peace machine. But he did 
not think they ought to adopt a system that would tend to difficulty 
and inefficiency in case the Territorial Force were mobilized for permanent 
training. The separation allowance given to a married private was only, 
he believed, 1/1 a day, and 14d. or 2d. for each child up to the age of sixteen 
or thereabouts. What would the well-paid artisans, the better class of men 
in the Territorials, do on that allowance in case of mobilization for per- 
manent service? Their wives and families would have to leave their 
comfortable artisan dwellings, and live in the slums, and that would pro- 
duce a feeling of intense discontent amongst the most influential men in 
the regiment, and he believed it would really lead to the destruction of 
the spirit of the whole Force. If a separation allowance was granted, 
they would get a much larger number of married men in the Force, and 
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that would make it quite impossible to deal with the question by volun- 
tary effort in the event of war. During the South African War the 
married families of the Reservists had to be dealt with by voluntary effort, 
but this would be quite impossible for a force of 300,000 Territorials. For 
that reason he hoped that neither separation allowance nor anything 
else would be given that would increase the number of married men in 
the ranks. He thought the idea should be to have the Force a bachelor 
one. As a married man, he felt bound to say that he thought married 
men in all armies were a confounded nuisance. 


Tue Crus PRINCIPLE. 

Another thing urgently needed was that the Government should 
frankly recognize the ‘‘Club’’ principle in the Drill Halls. As Col. 
Mends had said, if they got the men to come in voluntarily to do work that 
everybody ought to do, they ought to treat them thoroughly well. He 
did not himself know a single drill hall where what he considered 
adequate accommodation and recreation for the privates was provided. 
He knew some where the officers and the sergeants were well provided 
for, but not a single one with really adequate accommodation. He 
believed the recognition of that principle and the building of recreation 
rooms would be one of the most potent influences in drawing recruits. 


Colonel W. C. Ross (Sutherland, Caithness, Ross and Cromarty, Inver- 
ness and Nairn Associations) said that there was one point upon which 
nobody had touched yet, and which particularly affected the counties in the 
Far North, which he represented, and that was the question of Sergeant- 
Instructors. 


SERGEANT INSTRUCTORS IN THE Far Nortu. 


The question had been dealt with by the Central Council of County 
Associations, and by the Army Council, but the result of it all was that 
at the present moment, so far as they were concerned, all round some- 
thing like 12,000 square miles of country they had dotted the most discon- 
tented representatives of His Majesty’s Army that existed on the face of the 
globe. In the Volunteer period before the Territorial Force was introduced, 
Instructors had certain allowances, amongst others lodging allowance, 
which they drew, and the Volunteers to whom the drill hails belonged 
were good enough to give them their quarters free. That was eventually 
knocked on the head. When they drew that £18, it compensated them 
in some degree for the dearness of living in those extreme parts, where the 
cost of living was higher than in any populous district. The result was that 
they got good men, and men who wanted to stay. But when they lost that 
allowance and certain other allowances, they were worse off in serving 
with the Territorials than when they were serving with their own regiments, 
and accordingly good men did not wish to come, and when they did come 
they wanted to get away as soon as ever they could. The allowances 
which they drew, in most cases, in these far Northern Counties, did not 
cover the cost of the articles which they were supposed to provide. The 
ration allowance, 6d., was no doubt based on what the Army paid for 
rations bought in large quantities, but meat and bread in the far North 
could not be bought at anything like the same price. In the same way 
they received 2d. a week for medical attendance, or 8s. 8d. in the year. 
A married man with a family got that rate for each member, but the 
doctors in those counties did not extend any benefits to the Territorial 
Instructors, and they charged anything up to 3s. 6d. a visit, so that, 
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consequently, when a man had a certain amount of sickness in his house 
he was very greatly out of pocket. He had known of an Instructor who 
had to pay nearly £20 in one year for doctor’s fees. Their fuel and light 
allowance was the same. In the far North the normal price of coal was 
about 27s. per ton, without strikes or anything else! The cost of light 
was also higher. All over the country prices and conditions varied, and 
it was impossible to have one code of regulations to cover everything. 
They had a most excellent arrangement in India, known as the “‘ nerrick ’’ 
rate, which was fixed or certified by the Government officials in each district. 
He did not see why that should not be done in this country, and the allow- 
ances to Instructors should be proportionate, so as to be in keeping with 
the rates that obtained in the districts where they were serving. That, 
it appeared to him, would be the fairest thing to do. He believed that all 
men with families would prefer to have free medical attendance, which, 
he understood, they used at one time to get. 

There was another matter of some importance. Formerly they had 
Instructors of colour-sergeant’s rank, and they were better off. Now they 
had sergeant-instructors appointed for two years; he believed in some 
districts that was considered an advantage. But it was not so in the 
North of Scotland, because a man required to know his district, and by 
the time he knew it he was thinking of going away again. He was not 
a volunteer; he was ordered to go there by his C.O., who knew he was 
going to lose money, and was therefore not likely to select his best men to 
bear the loss. Consequently, they did not get the best. Unless they did 
have the best they had an extremely bad example for the Army. Not only 
did they drive away recruits from the Territorial Force, but they also stopped 
men enlisting in the Regular Army. So far as the Highland Regiments 
were concerned, he was told this year that, for the first time for some 
years, the Highland Regiments had been thrown open to recruiting in 
all parts of the Kingdom, and he believed what he had said had a great 
deal to do with it. Wherever he went he found an Instructor discontented 
and unhappy; and naturally men did not want to follow in the same service 
in which he had, after long service, arrived at such an unsatisfactory end. 
It must be remembered that in these districts the Territorial Force Instruc- 
tors were practically the only representatives of His Majesty’s Army that 
the inhabitants ever saw. 

There are one or two methods by which he thought they might be helped 
considerably. There was the system of billeting, for instance, which was 
most unpopular, and should be abolished. They must remember that in the 
far North, there was great difficulty as regards officers; that difficulty 
occurred all over the country, but they in the North were worse off than 
anyone. In some cases, there were no officers within many miles of the 
Headquarters of their Company. As an example, in Bonar Bridge in 
Sutherland, the O.C. Company lived about half a day’s journey away, 
having regard to the poor railway service; one subaltern lived at Wick 
in the far North, and the other lived in Edinburgh. They had to take what 
they could get, and naturally the whole brunt of the work fell on a 
discontented sergeant-instructor, who was losing money, and who, every 
time he was sent away from Headquarters, lost more money. Therefore 
that station did not get much of a chance. This Instructor had three 
stations, one of which was 56 miles away from company headquarters, 
and in all his moves he had to lose money. Without the personal influence 
of someone, either the officers, or failing the officers the sergeant-instructor, 
in that part of the world, they would never be able to keep up their 
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numbers. There must be continual personal influence. Even when they 
had officers, they were as a rule busy men, who had so much to do to keep 
alive in these hard times that they really could not afford the time to 
travel all round their districts to bring their men together. In one company 
there was a matter of 35 men who did not qualify in 1911, mainly, he 
believed, owing to the sergeant-instructor being a discontented man, and not 
taking the time to go round and see the men; and so the Association lost 
the whole of the grant, £42, for those men. He hoped someone would take 
this matter up who could speak more strongly on the subject than he could, 
and with that hope he would conclude. 


Major-General E. vc. Bethune (Commanding West Lancashire Divi- 
sion): I shall confine myself in the ten minutes which are at my disposal 
to just saying what appears to me to be the first and foremost requisite, 
and that is the material. We have to get the men, and keep them 
when we have got them. That applies equally to officers and men. I 
would like to divide my remarks into two heads, dealing first of all 
with how to get the soldier and the officer, and, secondly, with how to 
keep him when we have got him. 


RECRUITING FOR THE TERRITORIAL Force 1n LANCASHIRE. 


My own experience in West Lancashire has been a very lucky one. 
We have Lancashire lads who are keen and straight and hardy fellows, 
and who respond very well to personal influence, and I have also got Lord 
Derby, who is Chairman of our Territorial Association, and also Lord 
Mayor. We have both of us discovered, after going round about Lan- 
cashire, anc talking to people, that the greatest difficulty we have to 
contend with—and I fancy everybody will agree with this—is the absolute 
apathy and ignorance on military matters of the general public. It is 
a most impossible thing to get people to understand that such a thing as 
a Territorial officer could be required at all. They say, ‘‘ You have the 
Regular Army—what more do you want?’’ I always reply, ‘‘ Bless you, 
my son, I have to go to India or to the Cape, and it will be you 
who will have to stop at home and attend to that.”” One man replied, 
‘* That is an extraordinary thing; I have never heard of it before.’’ I 
said, ‘‘ Well, you know now.’’ I am always impressing on my friends 
that we have got to be our own recruiters. Every officer, every man, 
and every non-commissioned officer, who is a good Territorial, and sets 
a good example, is a very good recruiter. In Liverpool I have had the 
most encouraging results. We have got heaps of good men, and as a 
matter of fact, we do not find much difficulty in getting our fellows. I 
may say that the Stock Exchange in Liverpool suspended business for 
ten minutes during the busiest time of the day in order that I might 
address them. I told them that that was patriotism, and I told them 
straight what I thought about them. We then went round to the Cotton 
Exchange, the Corn Exchange, and all the other places, and I find now 
that we are gradually and slowly beginning to educate the public up to 
the idea that they have to do something, either give personal service or 
pay money. It is growing, and I am perfectly certain that we are going 
all of us, by putting our backs into the work and working hard, to 
educate the public, and, if we do that everything we want will follow. 
The Territorial Force, at least, will follow, provided that we can educate 
everybody, and put a little enthusiasm into them, and make them 
feel that it is their duty to defend themselves and look after themselves 
by producing an Army. The men are willing enough if they 
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know anything about it. Our great enemy in the industrial parts 
of Liverpool is not the people, but the heads of departments or senior 
clerks who want their holidays in August just at the time when we want 
to go into camp. These may say to the Territorial men, ‘‘All right, my 
lad, you want your holidays in August, and so do I—you are no use to 
us,’’ and they have to shift. The employers know that this goes on, 
but they do not care to tackle it. When you raise the question they say 
‘Yes, you are a very pleasant fellow, and what you say is all right, but 
we cannot do impossibilities, and we must leave these men to do what 
they like.’’ I say to them, ‘‘ You must let me have the men.”” The 
point I wish to make is that I can get people by simply talking to them 
in the right fight. 

It is the same with regard to officers, and in that connection I will 
tell you what I did last night. I took a place in Liverpool which holds 
about 5,000 people, and I got every beautiful lady from the pantomime, 
and stars like George Robey to give us a turn. These people are all very 
patriotic. I said in my orders that every Territorial soldier who came in 
uniform, and brought with him two civilians, was to have a free pass, 
but if he brought nobody with him, he had to pay 1s. Well, we had 
3,500 people 'to see the show. I can guarantee that they saw a better 
show than they could see in any hall in London. During the performance 
I spoke for about ten minutes. I said, ‘‘My lads, you have had the 
jam, and now you are going to get the powder,”’ and I gave it to them! 


Pay oR SERVICE. 


Now, as to keeping the fellows when you have got them, I think 
every division is different, and every division has its different needs. The 
main thing, however, is the question of money. The theory of pay or 
service, I believe to be a very good one. Most of these people 
say, ‘‘Why should I allow my men to go when B and C do not allow 
their men to go?”’ and they are tired of it. In fact, employers are 
getting a little bit sick of doing the job when they find other people are 
not responding. Good people started and gave us help under the impres- 
sion that others would follow, but others did not follow, and I believe 
we have got to the bottom of the patriotic stratum, and we now have to 
educate people, and force them to see the light. I think myself we are 
getting very near the level where we shall not find very many more men. 
All the fellows who were willing to come in have practically come in, 
and they are very good, but there is a limit. We have to keep on 
educating until we get employers, men, and everybody to see that they 
have to do something. 

With regard to money, I think the system should be not to pay a 
man. You cannot give him bounties and gratuities. Most of the men 
I know of in Lancashire say they do not want that, but they want their 
out of pocket expenses; they do not want to feel that they have to put 
their hands into their pockets every time they go out. They say, ‘‘ You 
can pay us to go to and from the range, and you may give us a sand- 
wich,’’ and I think that is reasonable. We ought not to go in for paying 
specialists or giving more money away than we can possibly help, 
because the more you keep it a voluntary force, and the more you empha- 
size the fact that it is an honour to serve the country and a shining 
light and example to other people, the more I think you will get the 
best class of lads to come in. But the poor fellow on 18s. or 20s. a week, 
with a wife and children, I do think should have a separation allowance 
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of some sort; I do not think he should be out of pocket, at any rate. 
He loses his holiday with his wife for one thing. A lot of people will 
say, ‘‘I like to go into camp, you know, but you always pitch the camp 
in such a wicked part of the country, and my wife cannot come, and I 
think it is very hard.’’ I always say that everything in this world is 
hard, but that you have to lump it. 

As far. as barracks go, I think personally, from what my commanding 
officers tell me, that old houses that can be adapted are better than a 
sealed pattern barrack. Every battalion wants a different kind of thing. 
I find that where we can get an old building and adapt it, even if it 
does not come quite up to the War Office scale of 14 ft. there, 22 ft. 
here, and so on, there is still heaps of room, and they much enjoy some 
rambling old house which can be very often obtained for a nominal rent. 


PROMOTION: OF OFFICERS. 


Of course, we are an abnormal force from the War Office point of 
view. If a commanding officer is satisfied that a certain officer is qualified, 
but he cannot attend a course because he is busy in earning his 
livelihood—he may be a senior partner, and cannot get away—the War 
Office ought to promote him because he is efficient, and the commanding 
officer’s word must be taken for it. The War Office will have to do a 
great deal in that way, and I believe they are going to undertake it. We 
have heard of cases that have been pushed through lately, and I am 
very glad to see it, because it shows that the War Office is human. 
The pith of what I want to say is that to get the men we have to use 
our personal influence. Do not tell them they are going to get anything 
out of it, but tell them that their out of pocket expenses will be paid. 

I do not know that everybody is ready for mobilization, if you come 
down to bedrock. I will not say anything about war equipment. I think 
we are as ready for mobilization as we can be now. I have a battalion with 
three different kinds of equipment, and that is a serious affair. Of course, 
all these things are small things if you can only get your man and keep 
him. Give him any sort of equipment, and the fellow will fight if he has 
a heart in the right place. My experience of three and a half years in 
Lancashire is that the Territorials are improving day by day. They are 
not untrained. I can have a rendezvous during camp in the middle of 
the night, and they come up within four minutes of time, and if that 
is not discipline, I do not know what is. 

The question of rifle ranges brings us up against the horrible golf 
people again—although I am a golfer myself. There, again it is a question 
of education; you must educate the people to give up some of their golf 
links to us, and give us a chance. With regard to having a separate vote 
for the Territorials, I should be inclined to think it would be a good 
thing, as it would do away with pinching money off the Regulars, which 
is a matter that frightens the commanding officers. They always say 
that if certain money is asked for, it will have to be taken off the money 
that should go to the Regulars, and therefore if we had a separate vote 
altogether, it would be a great thing for us. As far as the training; grant 
goes, I am perfectly satisfied with the amount of money they give us, 
but I would like a little more elasticity in the matter of the headings. 
We might be allowed one column for ‘‘ Miscellaneous,’’? into which we 
could bring a certain expenditure. If a man is fit to command a division 
ot Territorials, he is fit to be entrusted with £100 without having to 
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make him schedule things under different headings which do not fit in 
with the particular local conditions. The finance people are very hard to 
get on with, and are, of course, tied by their own rules. 


Colonel Sir T. S. Cave, K.C.B.: I should like to say that I am quite 
sure our greatest difficulty in this matter of recruiting is the disparagement 
that has been carried on in the press. I have been to recruiting meetings 
in Surrey and Hampshire within the last few days, and it has been said 
by the men whose time is to expire shortly, that they could not make up 
their minds to re-engage because they could not stand the sneers and 


jeers in the papers. 


STRENGTH AND ESTABLISHMENT OF THE TERRITORIALS. 


With regard to numbers, I think that is one of the things that has 
been falsely stated, and it has created rather a wrong impression in the 
minds of many people. The Force is by no means very short. It is said 
again and again that the full establishment of 315,000 men is the minimum 
which the military authorities consider necessary for the defence of the 
country. But 315,000 is not the minimum they consider. I do not know 
what they consider may be necessary for the defence of the country, but 
] shoukt imagine that the more men we have and the better they are 
trained the better chance we stand. It is quite impossible to prophesy 
exactly what number of men are necessary, but 315,000 is the maximum 
number that the Government will pay for. It is physically impossible to 
keep any force up to its maximum establishment when the discharges 
take place at a time of year when it is impossible to fill up the places and to 
get the necessary preliminary drills done before camp time. In reckoning 
what the number of the Force can be possibly kept up to, with an estab- 
lishment of 315,000, it is necessary to take off 10 per cent. straight away. 
If you do that you will find that the maximum number we really can 
keep up to, with such an establishment, is only about 270,000, or 280,000 
at the outside, and we are absolutely within about 20,000 of that number. 


RE-ENGAGEMENT OF TIME-EXPIRED MEN. 


The difficulty at the present moment is not so much in getting the 
normal supply of fresh recruits as of inducing the large blocks of men 
whose time expires either this year or next to re-engage. The great 
importance of getting these men to re-engage is that we want to get older 
men in the ranks, and older men out of whom to make N.C.O.’s as time 
goes on. I remember that in 1874 the average service of the company of 
Volunteers which I then commanded was five and half years. Of course, 
it is impossible with a four years’ engagement, unless you get a large 
number of men to re-engage, to get anything like an average service of 
five and a half years. If we are really to have fully matured men we must 
get them to re-engage, and that is really the problem of the present moment, 
because there are large blocks of time-expired men both this year and next. 


SEPARATION ALLOWANCE. 


With regard to the separation allowance, I am sorry to disagree with 
my late chief, Colonel Raitt, who was my divisional general for four years. 
I have had the advantage of experience in that respect. In my ok 
Volunteer battalion I paid the separation allowance to the married privates 
for seven years, and I venture to say that at the end of the seven 
years it would have been very difficult to find a more efficient battalion. 
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The men are more fixed to the same locality when they are married, and 
consequently it is a good thing to get a fair proportion of married men 
in the ranks. I am delighted to hear that the separation allowance is 
probably coming on this year because I am sure it will have a very 
excellent effect. 

I do not think we need at all despair about the numbers we have. 
We have actually 84 per cent., and as I say, about go per cent. is all 
you can possibly have. Consequently we are really less than Io per cent. 
below the possibilities. 

With regard to recruiting; 1 am Chairman of a local Recruiting 
Committee, which is run by the County Association, and I do not think it 
does one bit of good. I am unable really to help them a bit. The officers, 
at the present moment, are and always will be the best recruiting agents, 
and I do not think it is a good plan to keep any sham or pretence going. 
Consequently I am sure it will be better if it is recognized by the regulations 
that it rests upon the officers to get recruits, and that they have the responsi- 
bility, and the credit for gefting the necessary recruits. 

If you want 300,000 men the establishments must be raised so as to 
give the necessary elasticity, and we must be allowed to take the men 
where we can get them and when we can get them. I have over and over 
again asked that men, when they have finished their four years’ training, 
may be passed by the C.O. into the Reserve for the rest of their period. 
It would be a simple process to do that, and a very good one, because 
you would have a lien on the men in case any emergency should arise, 
and you could immediately begin to fill their places in the recruiting 
season, from January to the end of April. I am sorry to say that three 
circulars which have been issued from the War Office to try and meet my 
suggestions in that respect, are so hedged round with precautions of the 
Financial Department, to prevent the possibility of their expending a 
single farthing upon a man over the establishment, that they are absolutely 
useless, because they only frighten commanding officers and make them 
regard it altogether as too dangerous a thing to attempt. If those need- 
less financial precautions were swept away, we should get over one of 
the great difficulties in recruiting, and it would have the great advantage 
that you would be able to take the men at any time and make them efficient. 


Colonel Sir George T. Beatson (City of Glasgow Association) said that 
their aim that day should be to devise something that would be not 
merely a temporary improvement, but which would have a permanently 
good effect. In this principle of the voluntary system for home defence 
it seemed to him there were three factors which must always be kept 
in mind, First of all, there must be a knowledge amongst the people 
of the dangers that were before them; secondly, they must give them a 
clear statement as to how those dangers were to be met; and thirdly, 
whatever means were adopted, they must be carried out in a way as little 
oppressive and as little objectionable as possible to those who discharged 
them. Had those principles been fulfilled in the case of our Territorial 
Force? He would himself unquestionably say no. There was not before 
the country a clear and distinct statement as to the dangers that were 
at present confronting them, and there had not been a clear statement 
as to how those dangers were to be met. Unfortunately there was a 
strong division of opinion amongst them upon the latter point. Lord 
Haldane and his advisers said that 315,000 men were all that were 
recommended and that those men need not be very thoroughly trained, 
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but that real training would begin when war broke out. On the other 
hand, Lord Roberts said, for the National Service League, that a million 
of men were required, and that the only way to get the training was to 
make it compulsory. Now, with this division of opinion there was no 
doubt whatever that the nation had become apathetic, and were standing 
back while the experts were deciding what was to be the size and the 
nature of our home defence army. 


Tue NEED FOR A DEFINITE DEFENCE POLIcy. 


Thirdly, had the volunteer force, either at its inception or in its adminis- 
tration since, had that considerate, careful, and thoughtful treatment it 
should have had? He said decidedly no, it had not had it. He could 
not heip saying, and he spoke advisedly, that it was largely the action 
of the War Office that had led to the present apathetic condition of the 
country in connection with the Territorial Force. He believed that the 
first thing that ought to be done by some responsible body, such as 
the Committee of Defence, was to make a definite statement and say 
what actually was the position of things as regards the dangers ahead. 
He knew, of course, that there must be in diplomacy a certain amount 
of secrecy, but the nation was entitled to know what was the policy 
into which they were drifting and what it was they had to face. Secondly, 
he thought that the time had now come when they should review the 
situation and come to some compromise on the question between them- 
selves and the National Service “League. How that was to be 
brought about he was not going into, but he believed that in that direction 
some good would come. Lord Haldane had said that his Government 
would not bring in compulsory service, and he was doubtful if the other 
party would do it either. While Lord Roberts and the National Service 
League were waiting for the accomplishment of their hopes the country 
was suffering and the Territorial Force was being neglected. Although 
he was a strong voluntary man he was strongly in favour of universal 
military training—not of universal military service. He believed that 
the training for the Territorial Army should be of such a nature that it 
should be efficient and that they should not be asked to play at soldiering 
and then be held up to the disparagement of the public and of military 
critics. Ther he thought that the War Office should change its attitude 
towards them. This change should take the form, first of all, of giving 
the County Associations power which they had not at present. The late 
King had said that not only were the County Associations to raise the 
forces but that they were to hand them over to the military forces trained 
and ready to take the field both for camp work and for war. Was that 
the case? So far they certainly had not had the power ‘o do that. That 
point should be settled. The idea of the Treasury was that the County 
Asseciations were there simply to relieve the commanding officers of 
financial responsibility. {f that was the case the sooner it was known 
the better, because he was satisfied that in the City of Glasgow they would 
not get men to serve another day if they knew that that was the position. 
Then he thought there should be a complete change in the financial 
arrangements of the Territorial Force. The County Associations should 
have power and should be given a free hand to carry out their duties. 
Also. some steps should be taken to give commanding officers a little 
more possibility of coming into touch with their men, so to speak a 
little more administrative control than they had now. In the old days 
as a Volunteer C.O. his men knew that, if they had any grievance, it 
would have full consideration. Now they knew it was not a question 
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for the C.O.s, that it had to be transferred to and settled by the War 
Office. Further, there should be an end to the delay that took place in 
dealing with the business of the County Associations. There should be 
a Territorial Force Department separat@.and distinct. They should also 
press for greater facilities for training. foyers could not be expected 
to part with all their men at the same time. In his opinion there should 
be standing camp stations in suitable places where men could go at 
intervals and do their field work or get such a knowledge that they could 
take the field at once. With those changes and under such new conditions 
he believed they would find the Territorial Force popular and they would 
have the ranks filled. 


Captain C. J. Wilkie (Glamorganshire Association) said that owing 
to the fact that they had to raise far less men than would have been 
possible with their large population, they found less difficulty than other 
counties seemed to experience. No doubt the sergeant instructor question 
was a very serious one in the provinces, especially in the small towns and 
country villages. He agreed that in the past, these men had been 
pampered too much, but still they could do much to make their lives more 
comfortable if the War Office would give them the power. For instance, 
he was told that wherever the War Office could build a sergeant instructor’s 
quarters connected with a new drill hall at a cost not exceeding £300, 
they were glad to do it, and yet in his county, where it was very difficult 
for a sergeant instructor to get satisfactory quarters on anything like 
his allowance of lodging money, the Association had offered to invest in 
houses for sergeant instructors, and to give them better quarters in return 
for their lodging money than they could possibly have obtained even 
with double their money, but they had not been allowed to because the 
War Office could not permit Associations to assist these men, either 
directly or indirectly. Their protest had, up to the present, been of no avail. 
As the War Office would have had to pay no more, and the men would 
have got more advantages without any extra pay, it was difficult to follow 
the reasoning of the Finance Department. 

He had some fear lest the agitation for raising voluntary aid detach- 
ments might interfere with recruiting. One of the attractions of the 
Territorials was that a man liked to be able to walk about in a uniform. 
In the Voluntary Aid Detachments they got all that, besides afternoon 
teas, smoking concerts and so on, and he feared that unless the War 
Office limited the number of Voluniary Aid Detachments, difficulties might 
arise. 

His Association had already offered to raise a second cyclist battalion, 
provided they might have a grant of £2 instead of 30/- for the provision 
of bicycles. If the cyclist companies which were asked for by Col. Johnson 
would not interfere with the provision of cyclist battalions, there could 
not possibly be any objection to them; his own experience was that twenty 
cyclist companies would never be equal to one well trained cyclist battalion. 
In practice a cyclist company would often consist only of cycle orderlies 
who would run about between companies of the regiment, and, who would, 
probably, on service, be taken away to form a scratch battalion. 


SEPARATION ALLOWANCES. 


With regard to separation allowances, they were very important in 
Wales. Men would stop their fifteen days in camp if they could get 
sufficient money to keep their homes together. In the industrial centres 
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of Wales they did not pay the collier when he was in camp. If a bounty 
was to be given, they wished to participate in it, but only if it was paid 
at the time when it would be useful to the men. Any bounty, to be useful, 
must be given at the end of the fist week, on the guarantee that the man 
would stay on for the fifteen days. He could then remit the money home 
to keep his wife and family. His Association was much in favour of 
married men. An unmarried man in the mining districts sometimes got 
into some trouble and went off under a false name to some other district, 
and they lost his equipment, his rifle, etc. But a married man, as had 
just been said, was localized, and was more valuable than the single man. 


Captain F. Colchester Wemyss (Gloucestershire Association) said that 
as coming from a county which had raised 100 per cent. of its establish- 
ment he might be pardoned for being optimistic. But whether they were 
altogether optimistic about the Territorial scheme or not, he thought 
everyone would agree that it was at any rate immeasurably superior to 
the old Volunteer system. 

The last speaker had said that he was afraid the Voluntary Aid 
Detachments in the counties would interfere with recruiting for the Terri- 
torial Force. In Gloucestershire they had not found that was the case. 
In Gloucestershire and in Bristol they had not only 100 per cent. of their 
establishment, but, he believed, they had the largest number of Voluntary 
Aid Detachments. They were a very important part of our present 
organization, because on them depended to a great extent, the keeping 
clear of the lines of communication in times of war. 

But though a great improvement on its predecessor, the Territorial 
scheme was, of course, by no means perfect. There was undoubtedly a 
great feeling of irritation among the Territorial Associations and the members 
of units throughout the country against the War Office. They could not 
help feeling they were not being treated sympathetically or in a businesslike 
manner when letters took ten or twelve weeks to receive an answer. There 
was no reason why an answer should not be obtained as quickly from the 
War Office as from any large business house. 

Secondly, with regard to finance, he believed that now the grants 
had been raised they had quite enough money for administrative purposes. 
But he thought everyone would agree that Associations ought to have 
a much freer hand than they had. For instance, in Gloucestershire during 
the past year they felt, and all the military authorities had pressed it on 
them, that the artillery ought to have a nucleus of trained horses with 
which to practice. They had arranged to borrow the money required 
for this purpose at 24 per cent. from the Bank. All they asked was the 
sanction of the War Office, but this was refused on the ground that their 
reserve fund was not large enough. This showed that they ought to have 
more elasticity with regard to money. 


DIFFERENTIATION IN FAVOUR OF TERRITORIALS. 


Another most important point was the necessity for differentiating 
between the Territorial soldier and the rest of the civil population. There 
was no differentiation now except that the Territorial was rather worse 
off. There were many ways in which this might be done. Separation allow- 
ances were, he thought, most important; they ought to get a small amount 
of pay for doing drills just as when in camp; then there might be a 
remission of rates made to Territorial soldiers, to the extent of £2 or £3, 
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or £4. At any rate in some manner or other a differentiation ought to 
be made. At present the Territorial soldier often said he could not afford 
to carry on with this Territorial scheme; but they wanted to make the 
service so attractive to him that he would say he could not afford to 
leave the Territorial Force. 


The Chairman: I am sorry to say I have to leave now to keep an 
appointment at 6 o’clock, and I am therefore going to ask your permission 
to say a very few words and then to vacate the Chair in favour of Sir 
TY. S. Cave, a member of the Council. 


RECRUITING. 


I think it is clear that we shall all be agreed there are certain classes. 
on whom, in regard to recruiting, the Territorial Force makes little impres- 
sion. Except in the Yeomanry and the Cyclists, and perhaps some other 
fortunate corps, we do not recruit freely from the lower middle class, 
from the small shopkeepers, or from the higher class of artisans; and 
we are opposed, as General Bethune mentioned, by foremen in big works 
on account of their holidays and those of the Territorials clashing. Then 
in agricultural counties like my own we have found that it is very difficult to 
tap the small parishes. In Devonshire we have 250 parishes with popula- 
tions of less than 500. A population so small as that can hardly support 
a detachment, and any men enlisting have almost invariably to go else- 
where for their drills. That really puts out of court a population of 
something over 60,000 in our county as a recruiting ground, and even the 
parishes which are slightly larger in population, unless they lie convenient 
to others, are also difficult recruiting grounds. That drawback, which 
must exist in every county in England, I think people do not sufficiently 
allow for when they compare the number of recruits raised in any county 
with the gross population of the county. The concessions which have been 
made with regard to travelling allowances will certainly go some way 
towards diminishing the difficulties under which people labour in regard 
to getting recruits from the outlying villages; but it never can or will 
be easy to give to men recruited in such places the instruction which they 
ought to receive before they go into camp. With regard to the men of 
the’ superior class, whom we do not get now, I think that the grant of 
a separation allowance, if it materializes, as there is some reason to believe 
it may, will bring in some of them; but what I believe would be of more 
importance in connection with that would be for the military authorities 
to take rather more pains to make men comfortable in camp. I know 
of a case which occurred last year, where the latrines in the brigade 
camp were very much the reverse of what they should be, and for the 
sake of a few pounds it is really not worth while to disgust men with the 
sanitation of the camps. Another point which is of importance from the 
recruiting point of view is the provision of dining tents for every battalion, 
so thaf the men shall not have to mess in their bell tents. Some battalions 
have funds with which they arrange to have these things, but it is not 
quite fair to put it entirely on the private funds of units, and 1 think 
it would be money well laid out, both from the recruiting point of view 
and from the point of view of getting a better class of men, to spend a 
little more in making the men reasonably comfortable in the camps. They 
would be quite ready to rough it if really necessary, but they do not 
care to live like pigs when there is no real necessity for it. 
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THe SItLence OF CaBINeT MINISTERS. 


Then there is no doubt we have a heavy deadweight of discouragement 
to fight against. Colonel Johnson alluded to one feature, the silence of Lord 
Haldane’s colleagues in regard to the Territorial Force. Cabinet Ministers 
and members of the Government have made, I suppose, hundreds of 
speeches since the Territorial Force was started, and Lord Haldane himself 
has worked like a slave at it, but I can only recall two speeches made by 
colleagues of his of any importance in which they had a good word to 
say for what their own colleague was doing. Not only that, but the 
attitude taken up by some of them has been very detrimental to the 
efforts which are necessary to make a success of a national movement 
of this sort. Of course, it is well known that the Territorial Force is run 
to a very large extent by gentlemen who in politics are not in sympathy 
with the present Government. Nobody has acknowledged that more 
generously than Lord Haldane himself. I know I am going to skate on 
rather thin ice, but I am going to say that from my own personal experience 
I know there are people who, when they are asked to help in matters 
connected with the Territorial Force say, ‘‘ Why should I put myself 
out of the way to help this infernal Government? The Income Tax is 
1s. 8d., and my son will have to pay 25 per cent. in death duties. This 
country is ceasing to be a place for any gentleman to live in—-it is going to 
blazes. Let the blessed Government defend it themselves.’’ I have not 
the slightest sympathy with that attitude myself; I think it is a most 
reprehensible one; but still it exists, and speeches similar to those which 
were delivered at Limehouse on a certain occasion are very largely respon- 
sible for it. I do not care who knows it or who knows that I said it, 
because I think that responsible people ought to know that this feeling 
exists. 

Tue Neep For More Ezasticity. 


In regard to recruiting generally, I entirely agree with those gentlemen 
who said that the best recruiters after all are the officers and non-com- 
missioned officers of the corps. In that connection I think it is important 
to give greater facilities for the instruction of both officers and men. I 
do not believe that there is enough elasticity at present in the schools for 
one or the other. Any Government Department I have ever had anything 
to do with has been generally run on the assumption that every town is like 
London, and every county like Lancashire. It does not seem to enter 
into their ideas that a certain number of their fellow creatures may reside 
in places like Ross and Cromarty, alluded to by Colonel Ross, and that 
everybody does not live with a tramway at his door and within three 
minutes of a Tube or Railway Station. I think a great deal might be 
done by having more elasticity about the arrangements for schools, both for 
officers and for non-commissioned officers, and if the money laid out on 
them was allowed to be spent to some extent by brigadiers and by command- 
ing officers in schools, run rather on the go-as-you-please principle, men com- 
ing when they can, not necessarily for a month on end, but putting in three 
days in one week, and five days next week, or coming in the evenings— 
getting the instruction as they can and when they can, provided only they 
get the instruction, it would be a good thing. That was the principle, I 
believe, adopted by Colonel Hutton, when organizing the Commonwealth 
Force in Australia, and he found it answer remarkably well, and I think 
it would be applicable to a great many instances in this country. 

Further, in the case of these schools, I think the principle of paying 
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army rates of pay should be abandoned. If you are going to pay people 
at all for coming to the schools you must remember that perhaps the 
subaltern or the lance corporal in a Territorial Battalion is a man who 
is earning about as much in private life as the sergeant-major or the 
commanding officer, and for the men, at any rate, I think it would be 
very much better to give an average pay all round, something like 3s. 
or 3s. 6d. a day, which would represent their civilian earnings, rather 
than to graduate it too nicely in accordance with the scale of pay in the 
Regular Army. I must say I was very glad to hear the opinion expressed 
by various speakers that the money on the whole was fairly sufficient, 
That, certainly, is the result of my own experience, and | think if command- 
ing officers knew the regulations and claimed all they could under those 
regulations, they would find in many respects, especially with regard to 
travelling grants, that they were very much better off than they think 
they are; and they could really get pretty well enough to do justice to the 
men under their command. 


Major S. H. Godman, D.S.O. (Secretary Middlesex County Associa- 
tion) said that Colonel Johnson had described as the three great evils of the 
present time the extraordinary pessimism of the press, the extraordinary 
optimism of the Secretary of State for War, and the extraordinary silence 
of members of the Cabinet. He did not think there was much that need 
be said about the first two, but the silence of the Cabinet had done an 
immense amount of harm to the Territorial Force. If they did not approve 
of Lord Haldane’s scheme, he could not see by what right they accepted 
it on behalf of the country. If they did approve of it he could not see 
why they should have refrained from supporting its promoter. Although 
they had always got Lord Haldane to help them whenever they had 
anything to put forward, when it came to their turn to lend him a hand 
scarcely one of them had so much as raised a finger. That this attitude 
of utter indifference to home defence really represented their true senti- 
ments he simply could not believe, but he was quite sure that a large mass 
of the public had taken it in that way, and he should not be at all surprised 
if the present Government did not go out of power leaving the country 
a good deal more apathetic than they found it. 

He suggested that the most pressing requirement of the Territorial Force 
was to bring the Government to a proper sense of its duty. He did 
not know how it ought to be done, but he thought that these gentlemen 
ought to be told that if they wished the Territorial Force to be a success 
they had got, whether they liked it or not, to take an active interest 
in that scheme for home defence, which their own party had put before 
the country and asked the country not only to accept but to support. 


Lieut.-Colonel W. Campbell Hyslop (Secretary City of London Associa- 
tion) said that two points arose out of Colonel Johnson’s remarks, which 
sounded to him like the Litany of the Territorial Force. 


Tue NATIONAL RESERVE. 


One was in connection with the National Reserve and was important. 
Colonel Johnson had rather suggested that the National Reserve might 
interfere with the recruiting of the Territorial Force, and he wanted to 
take this opportunity of disabusing his mind of that. In the first place, 
no man of the Territorial Force could enter the National Reserve until 
he had done eight years service in the Territorial Force. In the second 
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place, the men who were in the National Reserve were 75 per cent. 
regulars; and they had never joined the Territorial Force or the Volunteers 
in any considerable number and therefore might be disregarded. Then 
over 25 per cent. are ex-Volunteers and perhaps veterans, and they did 
not want them, so he thought it was quite clear that the National Reserve 
did not interfere with recruiting for the Territorial Force. If the proposal 
that had been made to the War Office came off, that the National Reserve 
should be asked to form a special section to constitute the Territorial 
Force Reserve instead of the present Territorial Force Reserve which had not 
filled, then it was very much to their interest to see that good men did 
join the National Reserve. They would form the real reserve for the 
Territorial Force. In London they had 23,000 and they found the National 
Reserve was one of the finest educational mediums in the country. They 
were mostly well-to-do respectable men and they gave a very high impres- 
sion of the Army and taught people about the Empire. They believed them 
to be the finest recruiting medium that it was possible to get. Every 
old soldier in the National Reserve was a potential recruiting sergeant. 
To their surprise they had found that the numbers of Territorials in 
London were increasing within the last three months, and the only 
thing they could attribute it to was the development of the National 
Reserve, because it was a most unusual condition to get increased 
numbers of the Territorials at this time of the year. 


THE TERRITORIALS AND* THE INSURANCE ACT. 


He held in his hand a copy of the Insurance Act, and he wished to 
give them some idea of the possibilities of the National Insurance Act 
in relation to the Territorial Force. It was true that the Government 
missed an opportunity of doing a great deal of good by putting the 
Territorial soldier on the same footing as the Regular soldier, but apart 
from that he wished to suggest to this meeting and to the County 
Associations whether it would not be possible to make the Territorial 
Force as a whole into an approved society under the Insurance Act. 
If so there were great possibilities. It might be possible, as the Terri- 
torials were really picked lives, to get a reduced insurance, if not a 
free insurance for the men. If they could get it reduced to such an 
extent as to mitigate the 23 per cent. charge upon the wages bill of the 
manufacturers—and that was what they said would be the charge under 
the Insurance Act—and if they could get the men all to join an approved 
Society consisting of the whole Territorial Force, and the men were 
compelled to come to headquarters once a week to have a stamp affixed 
or a mark put to their book, they would at once get a grip on the 
Territorial Force which up to now had been only a dream. He suggested 
that the Central Council might very well be asked to go carefully into 
this question and consider the possibilities of the Insurance Act in connec- 
tion with the Territorial Force. An approved Society had to conform to 
three things. First of all it must not be a Society carried on for 
profit. The Territorial Force certainly was not. Secondly, honorary 
members had no right to vote; and thirdly its constitution must provide 
for the members having absolute control, including the election and 
removal of the Committee of Management or the delegates of the Society. 
It was a matter which he did not profess to do more than indicate to 
them as being worthy of the consideration of those interested in the 
Territorial Force. 
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Colonel W. Mellis (County of Aberdeen Association) said that he 
wished to say one or two words in connection with recruiting. He had 
hoped. to have heard more definite proposals for getting the recruits to 
fill up the numbers deficient in the Force. In Aberdeenshire, where they 
had a very scattered population and few large towns, they had a very 
complete system of recruiting. Very early in its life the Association found 
that the real recruiters were the C.Os., the officers, and men, of the 
units, and that all the Association could do was to give them all 
possible encouragement in the matter of funds and help them in every 
way to recruit in the County. In every unit in the County they had a 
Central Recruiting Committee, and in every company they had a Recruit- 
ing Committeg. That method had worked very well, and for some time 
recruiting had been carried on in a systematic and thorough manner. 


THE NEED OF GREATER INDUCEMENTS. 


Before the adoption of the Territorial Force Aberdeenshire had a 
larger number of Volunteers than it had now, and there ought to be 
no difficulty, if they were properly treated, in being able to raise their 
full quota of men. But what was the position now? With all their 
thorough recruiting they could only raise 80 per cent., and for his part 
he could see no prospect of raising any more. His Association had come 
to the conclusion that the inducements offered to the men joining the 
Territorial Force were not sufficient to touch a very large class of men. 
They had done all they could to make the men comfortable in camp; 
they had had drill halls built for them, but still they found they had 
reached high water mark in the way of recruiting, and they were 
strongly of opinion that something should be done, either in the shape 
of payment for attending drill, compensating the man for his loss of time, 
or a bounty to the man who made himself efficient. If something of that 
sort were done it would have a very good effect. They were beginning 
a new season and if anything like this was to be done it should be done 


at once. 
The Chairman: That, Gentlemen, concludes our meeting, and I think 


you will agree with me we have had a very useful one, and 1 hope the 
report of the proceedings will do much good. 
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THE DIVISION OF PARTIES AT END OF DECEMBER, 1or11. 
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Note.—The above map’ shows approximately the division of parties at the 
beginning of 1912. The <situation has, however, developed rapidly during the 
last few days of January and it would appear that Shensi, Ssu-ch’uan and 
Kuei-Chou are almost entirely in the hands of brigands ; Yun-nan, which con- 
tains 12 to 13 million inhabitants, may by now be considered as revolutionary, 
while Tibet can scarcely any longer be reckoned as Imperialist. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN CHINA. 
(Up to the end of January, tg12). 


IT will be remembered that, the Shanghai Conference having 
roved abortive, an edict was issued from Peking on the 28th 
Decetitier, 1911, convoking a National Assembly, to assemble at 
Shanghai, and to decide on the form of Government to be 
adopted. Each province was to be represented at the Conven- 
tion by three delegates, and during the discussions preliminary 
to its convocation, the armistice was to be extended, and the 
Imperial troops were to be withdrawn thirty-three miles from 
the positions occupied at that moment. Matters at this time 
certainly looked more hopeful, but three essential points still 
remained undetermined, namely the mode of election of the 
provincial representatives, the time and the place of meeting. 

On the 1st January, Sun-yat-sen formally entered Nanking, 
the Republican capital, and was accorded a salute of 21 guns. 
He at once assumed the presidency of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and appointed a new Cabinet. 

On the 2nd January, T’ang Shao-i, who had thus far 
conducted the negotiations as the Imperialist representative, 
resigned his post. He had adopted, it was said, an attitude 
too favourable to the Revolutionary party, and in consequence 
had been the subject of bitter attacks by the Imperialist side. 
On the same date the Imperialists evacuated Hanyang, receiving 
an assurance from General Li Yuan-héng that the positions 
would not be re-occupied by the insurgents. 

Traffic was interrupted on the Peking—Mukden Railway 
during the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th January, owing to a mutiny of 
troops at Lan Chou, on the railway 90 miles east of Peking. 
Normal traffic was resumed, however, on the 4th January. The 
formal armistice expired on this date, but it was agreed that 
no further fighting should take place except under the orders 
of the responsible leaders of the two parties. 


Action of Foreign Powers. 


Alarmed at the interruption to traffic caused by the mutiny 
of troops at Lan Chou, the diplomatic corps decided that they 
had no alternative but to take immediate steps to secure the 
maintenance of communication between Peking and the sea. 
This action was authorized by the terms of the Protocol of 1901. 
As a temporary measure the railway was, on the 6th January, 
occupied from Peking to Shan-hai-kuan by troops of the foreign 
Powers, a section of the line being allotted to each Power. 

The 8th January was marked by the first active interference 
on the part of foreign Powers in the affairs of China during the 
present crisis. Russia on that date notified China that the 
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independence of Mongolia must be recognized as far as regards 
internal affairs. Russia, it was added, would assist the Mon- 
golians to maintain order, and would in the near future construct 
a railway from Kiachta to Urga. This line will be the first 
stage of a trunk railway connecting Peking with the Trans- 
Siberian line via Kalgan, thus shortening the overland journey 
between Europe and Peking by some 3 days. Russia has 
since affirmed that she has no intention of annexing Mongolia, 
or of establishing a protectorate over Mongolia; and, provided 
that no other Power shows any desire to interfere in these regions, 
there seems no reason to suppose that she will not keep to her 
intentions. 

Kuen-fan, the new Amban of Kobdo, who has been 
empowered by the Peking Government to negotiate with the 
Mongolians and a representative of the Russian Government 
on the subject of the independence of Northern Mongolia, 
passed through Tsitsikar on the 17th January on his way to 
Urga. 
as is further reported that the Kalmuks in Chinese Turkestan 
have asked for Russian protection. 

The despatch of some 400 men from Hong Kong to protect 
British lives and property at Hankow and Canton had left the 
garrison at Hong Kong dangerously weak. It was therefore 
decided to reinforce the South China garrison from India, and 
on the 15th January it was announced that two battalions of 
native infantry and one battery of native mounted artillery 
would embark towards the end of January at Karachi and proceed 
to Hong Kong. 


Negotiations for the Abdication of the Throne. 


On the 14th January, negotiations were commenced which 
were to secure the abdication of the Imperial family, and their 
retirement to Jehol, some 60 miles north of Peking; the Repub- 
lican party expressed their willingness to treat the Manchus 
generously ; pensions would be allowed to all the Imperial family 
on a liberal scale, and the pensions hitherto paid to all male 
Manchus would be continued in full during the lifetime of the 
present holders, but would not be continued in favour of their 
descendants. 

On the 16th January an attempt was made to assassinate 
Yuan Shih-k’ai as he was returning to his residence after an 
audience at the palace. Three bombs were thrown, one of which 
failed to explode. The Premier escaped, but about 20 persons 
were injured, two of whom subsequently died. The bomb 
throwers were promptly arrested, and all three confessed their 
guilt. They admitted that they were revolutionaries, and 
declared that their object was to assassinate Yuan Shih-k’ai, 
because he was bent on continuing hostilities against his fellow 
countrymen. On the following day the three assassins were 
executed. 

Sun-yat-sen, since his assumption of the presidency of 
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republican China, had shown a most reasonable attitude during 
the negotiations with the Peking Government. On the 1oth 
January it was reported that an understanding had been reached 
between the Revolutionary President and the Premier regarding 
the abdication of the Throne and the establishment of a republic. 
No sooner, however, had the approval of the Empress-Dowager, 
Prince Ching and the ex-Regent been obtained, than Sun-yat- 
sen showed a remarkable change of front, due apparently to a 
misconception of Yuan Shih-k’ai’s attitude. On the 2iIst 
he sent the latter a humiliating telegram demanding that 
there should be no provisional Government in the North, and 
that Yuan Shih-k’ai should not participate in the Provisional 
Government until it was recognized by the Powers. He insisted 
that the Throne, on abdicating, should transfer its authority 
direct to the Republican Government at Nanking. At the same 
time Yuan’s difficulties were further increased by the sudden 
change of front of many of the Manchus. Tieh Liang, a 
Manchu, formerly Minister of War, and more recently Tartar 
General at Nanking, had fled to Peking on the capture of 
Nanking by the revolutionaries. He had always been an enemy 
of Yuan Shih-k’ai, whose dismissal he wrought in 1908, and at 
the end of January it was reported that, under his evil influence, 
the Manchu opposition to Yuan Shih-k’ai was increasing in 
force. On the authority of the Peking correspondent of the 
London Times it is stated that at a meeting in the Palace on 
the 22nd January between the Empress Dowager and the Manchu 
Princes, the former revoked her decision to abdicate immediately, 
and agreed to await the opinion of the National Convention, as 
provided by the edict of the 28th December. On the 25th 
January an edict giving effect to this decision was promulgated. 

At the end of January it appeared that a resumption of 
hostilities was inevitable. According to the Daily Telegraph 
{26th January), the Republicans were occupying the Peking— 
Hankow Railway as far as kilometre 71 north of Hankow, and 
were massing all available rolling stock at the Yang-tzu terminus 
for the conveyance of troops. General Chang-hsun, notorious 
for his massacre of defenceless Chinese at Nanking, has now 
been appointed Viceroy of that place, and was reported to be 
at the head of some 4,000 men at Hsii-chou Fu in Northern 
Chiang-su. Fighting is said to have taken place some 70 miles 
south of Hsii-chou Fu, but the result is unknown. 

In the north further bomb outrages occurred on the 27th 
January. An attempt was made at Peking on the life of Liangpi, 
a Manchu, formerly commandant of the Guards, now a sub- 
chief of the General Staff. He escaped with his life, but both 
his legs were fractured, and he is in a critical condition. At 
Tientsin General Chang Huai-chih was also the subject of a 
bomb outrage. He is a major-general in command of 
Provincial troops, and from the first has been a bitter opponent 
of the revolutionary party. The bomb damaged the general’s 
carriage, but he himself was unharmed. 
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The formal armistice was to expire on the evening of the 
29th January, but it has since been extended indefinitely. Tieh- 
Liang has fled to Tientsin, and it is hoped that his influence will 
not again make itself felt in Peking. 

Tibet. 

The mutiny of Chinese troops in Tibet in sympathy with 
the Chinese revolution reported in last month’s narrative has 
been confirmed. Some looting took place, and the bulk of the 
troops appear to have marched for China. According to a 
press report a futile attempt at revolt by Tibetans was sternly 
repressed on the 9th December last by Chinese troops from 
Gyantse and Shigatse. It is not clear whether all the Chinese 
troops in Tibet have revolted or not. 


Feeling in Japan. 


Most of the leading Japanese papers express disappointment 
with the part that Japan has played in the present crisis. In 
Tokyo ‘‘ Asahi ”’ writes that, at the outset, the Japanese Govern- 
ment did not attach sufficient importance to the disturbance, 
and thought that it would quickly be suppressed. Afterwards 
the Japanese Minister in Peking suggested the advisability ot 
assisting Yuan Shih-k’ai, and this led to a conflict of views with 
Viscount Uchida, the Minister for Foreign Affairs. Then the 
proposal for mediation which was eventually put forward ended 
in failure. Distrust of Yuan Shih-k’ai is widely expressed in 
Japan. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY CALENDAR. 
JANUARY, 1g1z. 


2nd (Tues.) H.M.S. “ Orion” commissioned at Portsmouth. 

Proclamation Parade : Review of troops at Calcutta by 
the King-Emperor. 

7th (Sun.) Italian Naval Victory in the Red Sea. 


1oth (Wed.) Their Majesties King George and Queen Mary sailed in 
the “ Medina” from Bombay for England. 


15th (Mon.) H.M.S. “Melpomene” paid off at Portsmouth, and re- 
commissioned the following day. 


17th (Wed.) Arrival of the “ Medina” at Port Sudan; review of Egyptian 
and Sudanese troops at Sinkat by the King. 


Fortieth Anniversary of the Proclamation of the German 
Empire. 
igth (Fri.) Centenary of the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo. 


24th (Wed.) March past of British and French Naval Brigades, and 
troops of the garrison before the King at Malta. 
a % Bicentenary of birth of Frederick the Great. 


25th (Thurs.) H.M.S. “ Melpomene” sailed for the West Indies. 

27th (Sat.) Birthday of His Majesty William II., German Emperor. 
31st (Wed.) Review of troops at Gibraltar, by the King. 

H.M.S. “ Sirius ” commissioned at Devonport. 


” ” 


18th (Thurs. 


~— 


” ” 











THEIR MAJESTIES’ HOME-COMING. 


On the 30th December the King-Emperor and Queen-Empress arrived 
in Calcutta from Nepal and Rajputana respectively. On the 2nd January, 
His Majesty reviewed 8,000 troops on the Maidan, on the occasion of the 
Proclamation Parade. 

On the 8th January their Majesties left Calcutta for Bombay, where 
they arrived at noon of the roth, and embarked on board the ‘‘ Medina,”’ 
under a salute of tor guns from the fort and East India Squadron. On 
the eve of his departure His Majesty despatched the following cable to 
the Prime Minister :— 

Bombay, Jan. 1oth, 1912. 

Before leaving India on our homeward voyage I am sure that you, 
as Head of my Government, will be glad to know that from all sources, 
public and private, I gather that my highest hopes have been realized 
and that the success of our visit has exceeded all anticipations. Not only 
in Bombay, Delhi, and Calcutta, but in every other part of the country 
where the Queen and [ have been, all classes, races, and creeds have 
united in receiving us with unmistakable signs of enthusiasm and affec- 
tion. The magnificent display at the Durbar was the outcome of wise 
and well-considered plans brilliantly carried out through the untiring 
efforts of the Viceroy and those who worked under him. During our 
pleasant visit to the Viceroy all Calcutta combined in doing everything 
possible for our comfort and enjoyment. I rejoice that, thanks to the 
mutual confidence between me and my people at home, I have thus 
been enabled to fulfil the wish of my heart. This satisfaction will be 
still greater if time proves that our visit has conduced to the lasting 
good of India and of the Empire at large. Grorce R.I. 


The Royal yacht proceeded to sea at 6 p.m., escorted as on her 
outward voyage by the armoured cruisers ‘‘Cochrane,’’ ‘“ Argyll,” 
‘* Defence,’’? and ‘‘ Natal,’? the squadron and fort firing a final salute 
as the Royal flotilla steamed out of the harbour. 

On the 17th January the ‘‘ Medina”? reached Port Sudan. Their 
Majesties were received on landing by Lord Kitchener and Sir R. Wingate. 
In his reply to an address from the Governor-General, the King recalled 
the memorable events of the struggle which the Sudan had witnessed 
in the past, and said he trusted that the record of the past 13 years 
proved that the Government was working for the peace and prosperity of 
the people. Later in the day, their Majesties went by rail to Sinkat, 
where the King witnessed a march past of the native troops. Some 
3,500 mounted troops were present, including a camel company of the 
1st Yorkshire Regiment, which had marched from Khartoum. Their 
Majesties then returned to the ‘‘ Medina.” 


ARRIVAL AT MALTA. 


The ‘‘ Medina,’’ with her escorting squadron arrived off Malta on the 
morning of Wednesday, the 24th ult., and with the Royal Standard 
flying at the main, the Admiralty Flag at the fore and the Union Jack 
at the mizen, entered the Grand Harbour at five minutes past ten, under 
a salute of 31 guns from the Mediterranean Fleet, the French Squadron, 
which had arrived two days earlier to salute Their Majesties in the name 
of the French Republic, and the shore saluting battery, all the warships 
being dressed and manned. The Royal yacht took up her moorings at 
a buoy in the centre of the harbour, and Sir Leslie Rundle, the Governor, 
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closely followed by Admiral Sir Edmund Poé, the Commander-in-Chief 
in the Mediterranean, immediately proceeded on board to welcome their 
Majesties. After Sir Edmund had been received by the King, he presented 
to His Majesty Vice-Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére, commanding the French 
squadron, Rear-Admiral Moreau, the Second-in-Command, and the French 
captains. 

Their Majesties soon after landed, under a Royal salute, being received 
by the Governor, the Naval Commander-in-Chief, and other officials. 
Their Majesties then drove to the Palace, the route to which was lined 
by bluejackets and troops of the garrison. On arrival at the Palace their 
Majesties proceeded to a specially prepared dais, and after they had taken 
up their positions, the march past of the troops present began. At the 
special request of the King, a brigade of 300 sailors had been landed from 
the French ships, and these under the command of Rear-Admiral Moreau 
led the way, receiving a great ovation; they were followed by the British 
Naval Brigade and the Marines of the Fleet, after which, led by Sir 
Leslie Rundle, came the Royal Artillery and the regiments forming the 
garrison, all eliciting admiration and applause. Vice-Admiral Boué 
de Lapeyrére stood on the King’s left throughout the march past, which 
took over an hour. 

After lunching with the Governor and Lady Rundle, their Majesties 
returned to the ‘‘ Medina,’’ and later in the afternoon the King visited 
the French battleship ‘‘Danton,’’ the flagship of Vice-Admiral de 
Lapeyrére, being received by the ,Vice-Admiral, Rear-Admiral Moreau, 
and the captains of the squadron. After closely inspecting the ship and 
her ship’s company, the King expressed to the Vice-Admiral his extreme 
pleasure at all he had seen, and congratulated him highly on the smart 
appearance of the ships under his command, and the evident state of 
efficiency in which, from his inspection of the ‘‘ Danton,” they were 
shown to be. The following telegrams were exchanged between the King 
and President Falliéres : 


‘* On seeing this beautiful squadron which you, Monsieur le Président, 
and the French Government sent with Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére, to 
greet me at Malta, I desire to express to you how much I appreciate 
the honour you have done me. I have just visited the ‘‘ Danton,’’ and 
have been much struck by the fine bearing of the crew and the fine 
appearance of this magnificent vessel itself and of the other ships of the 
squadron. ‘* Georce R.I.”’ 


President Falliéres has replied as follows : 

“IT am profoundly touched by the telegram your Majesty has addressed 
tu me, and I thank you cordially. The honour which you have paid to 
our Fleet in going on board the ‘* Danton,” and the sentiments which your 
‘Majesty is pleased to express to me on this cccasion will be greatly 
appreciated by the French Nation. ‘* ARMAND FALLIzRES.”’ 


The French squadron consisted of the first-class battleships ‘‘ Danton,” 
(flagship of Commander-in-Chief), “* Justice ’’ (flagship of Rear-Admiral 
Moreau), and Vérité,’’ with the destroyers ‘‘ Carabineer”’ and ‘‘ Lans- 

uenet.”’ 

On the following day the King visited the Military Hospital and 
the mess of the Royal Maltese Militia, and in the afternoon their 
Majesties attended a gymkhana got up by the officers of the fleet and 
garrison, at which the French officers were also present. On Friday, 
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in the forenoon, the King inspected the ‘‘Exmouth”’ (flagship of the 
Commander-in-Chief), the ‘‘ Duncan ” (flagship of Rear-Admiral Jerram), 
and the ‘‘ Bacchante ” (flagship of Rear-Admiral Sir D. Gamble). 


ARRIVAL AT GIBRALTAR. 

At 10 a.m. on Saturday, January the 27th, their Majesties left Malta 
in the ‘‘ Medina’’ with the escorting squadron, under the customary 
salutes, for Gibraltar, where they arrived at ten in the forenoon of the 
30th, the ‘‘ Medina’’ steaming into the harbour under a Royal salute 
from the Spanish squadron anchored off Algeciras, the Portuguese warship 
‘* Vasco di Gama,’’ and the shore batteries. After receiving the Governor, 
Rear-Admiral Pelham, the Superintendent of the Dockyard, and other 
officials, the King gave audience to Si Mohammed el Guebbas, the 
Moorish Commissioner for Foreign Affairs, the Basha of Tangier and the 
other members of the Special Mission sent by the Sultan of Marocco. 

On Wednesday morning the Infante Don Carlos, representing the 
King of Spain, arrived from Algeciras, on board the Spanish battleship 
‘* Pelayo,’? which was escorted by the cruisers ‘‘ Catalufia’’? and 
‘Carlos V.,’’ with the destroyers ‘‘ Audaz’’ and Osado.”’ On 
arrival, the squadron saluted the Royal Standard, and the Infante 
visited their Majesties forthwith; it is noteworthy that this is the first time 
a Spanish squadron has visited the Rock for many years. Their Majesties 
landed soon after 11 o’clock, and accompanied by the Governor, the Head- 
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quarters Staff and a mounted escort of the Army Service Corps, proceeded 
to the Alameda. The King, who was on horseback, wore the undress 
uniform of a Field-Marshal, while the Queen drove in a carriage with the 
Infante, who wore a Spanish General’s uniform. 

On arrival at the Alameda, their Majesties were received by the troops, 
who were under the command of Major-General Perrott, with a Royal 
salute, and the King then presented new colours to the ist Battalion 
South Staffordshire Regiment; the religious part of the ceremony being 
performed by the Bishop of Gibraltar. The scene was most impressive, 
the picturesque surroundings of the Alameda, and the brilliant assemblage, 
which included the British Ambassador at Madrid, the British Minister 
to Morocco, their respective staffs, the Moorish Envoys, and the Spanish 
officers all in full uniform, making it a dazzling one. A march past 
followed, the bearing of the Artillery,, Engineers, Lincolns and Staffords 
eliciting general and well deserved enconiums. In the afternoon their 
Majesties drove through the town to the North Front, and after visiting 
the Military Hospital, they took tea at the Mount, the beautiful official 
residence of the Admiral-Superintendent, and then inspected the Dockyard. 
On returning to the ‘‘ Medina,’’ the King conferred the Grand Cross of the 
Victorian Order upon El Guebbas, the Moorish Envoy. The Infante and 
the Spanish squadron left for Algeciras in the evening. 

END OF THE VOYAGE. 

On Thursday morning (1st February), the ‘‘Medina’’ with the escorting 
squadron of cruisers, left Gibraltar, anchoring at Spithead at 10 o’clock 
on Sunday morning, the 4th inst., some fourteen hours ahead of the 
scheduled time No salutes were fired, nor did the ships dress, and their 
Majesties remained on board, no one visiting the ship, except the captains 
of the escorting cruisers, who were received by their Majesties after 
morning service. The fleet assembled at Spithead in honour of the Royal 
return, consisted of the First Battle Squadron, the First Cruiser Squadron, 
and the Third Division of the Home Fleet, under the command of Admiral 
Sir George Callaghan, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., Commander-in-Chief, and Vice- 
Admiral F. P. Hamilton, C.V.O., Commanding Third and Fourth Divisions 
of the Home Fleet; the ships present, which were anchored in two lines, 
being, the battleships ‘‘ Neptune ”’ (flagship of Commander-in-Chief), ‘‘ St. 
Vincent "’ (flagship of Rear-Admiral Madden), ‘‘ Temeraire,’’ ‘‘ Dread- 
nought,”’ ‘‘Bellerophon,”’ ‘‘Africa’’ (temporary flagship of «Vice-Admiral 
Hamilton), ‘‘ Hibernia,’ ‘‘ Zealandia,”’ ‘‘ Illustrious,’’ ‘‘ Irresistible.’’ 
Armoured cruisers, ‘‘ Inflexible’’ (flagship of Rear-Admiral Bayly), 
‘* Indefatigable,’”’ ‘* Invincible,’’ ‘‘ Carnarvon,”’ ‘‘ Antrim,”’ ‘‘ Hogue,’ and 
the two second-class cruisers ‘‘ Gloucester ’’ and ‘‘ Liverpool.”’ 

At 7.30 a.m. on Monday, the ‘‘ Medina’’ weighed and proceeded into 
harbour, and made fast to the South Railway jetty, from which their 
Majesties had embarked (Nov. 11). At 9 a.m., the colours were hoisted, 
and the ships dressed and fired a Royal salute. At 10 a.m. their Majesties 
left the ‘‘ Medina,’? and as they landed the Royal Standard was hauled 
down from her main-mast head, and the flag of Rear-Admiral Sir Colin 
Keppel was broken at the mizen. Their Majesties on landing were 
received by the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir. A. Moore, G.C.B., 
G.C.V.O., C.M.G., and all the principal Naval and Military Authorities, 
the Guards of Honour being formed of too Royal Marine Artillery from 
Eastney, and 100 Royal Marine Light Infantry from Forton, and the 
Royal train left for London at 10.15, under another salute from the fleet 
and shore battery. 
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THE WAR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


MEDITERRANEAN.—The village of Zuara, some 30 miles from _ the 
funisian frontier has long been recognized, in conjunction with the 
E\ Biban lagoon, as an important supply depot of the Turks. The coast 
road between the two places was thus of great value to the latter, who 
were reported to have concentrated a considerable force at Zuara, and to 
have prepared defences. A cruiser and four destroyers were therefore 
ordered to bombard Zuara on the morning of the 19th January. Fire was 
opened at 8 a.m., and continued, with an interval of only one hour for 
dinner, until 6 p.m. The Oasis of Zuara is extensive, and it was found 
difficult to locate the Turkish defences, or to observe the effect of the fire. 
The Italians had no casualties, and the ships probably remained out of 
range although the seamen are described as using their rifles and manning 
their ‘‘ trenches ’’—the ships’ sides revetted with hammocks, etc. The 
town was reduced to ruins, but the military result of the enormous 
expenditure of ammunition is not reported. 

An Italian ship appeared off the Syrian Coast on the 19th and threw 
some shells into the Egyptian frontier post of Rafa, mistaking the place 
apparently for the post on the Turkish side of the boundary. 

TRANSPORT OF TROOPS By SEA.—-It is reported! that accommodation in 
troop transports was allowed at the rate of 1 cubic metre (1.3 cubic yards) 
per man, 3 cubic metres (3.92 cubic yards) per horse, and 10.5 cubic 
metres (13.7 cubic yards) per vehicle. Tonnage was reckoned at 1,300 
tons per battalion with regimental transport, goo tons per squadron, 1,100 
tons per battery, and 1,400 tons for a section of ammunition. 


(A) Naval Operations. 


Rep Sea.—On the 7th January and following days the Italians cieared 
the Red Sea of the small Turkish naval squadron in those waters, and bom- 
barded several ports in the Yemen. Neither event can be considered of 
any great importance owing to the great disproportion in strength between 
the two forces. Moreover, the towns that were bombarded are believed 
to be almost entirely unfortified, while the Turkish vessels were of little 
fighting value. 

The Italian ships, which carried out these operations, consisted of 
four 3rd class cruisers, three sloops, and three torpedo craft. The whole 
squadron assembled at Massowah, with the object of annihilating the 
Turkish ships in the Red Sea, and so preventing any hostile attack against 
the Italian colony of Eritrea, or the passage of supplies and munitions 
of war through Egypt into Tripoli. The scene of the fighting was the coast 
of the Yemen, on the eastern shores of the Red Sea. This coast is fringed 
by the Farisan islands and reefs, extending from near Lidh, to the south 
of Jedda, southward to the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. Within these islands 
the passages are said to be intricate and navigation difficult. The Turkish 
gunboats were believed to be in these waters, and the scheme of operations 
was a sweep of the inner channels from each extremity of the islands. 
Two cruisers first bombarded the enemy’s camps on the island of Jebel Tair, 
and then the village of Loheja, on the mainland. They then steamed 
northward and bombarded Fort Midi, firing with great effect against some 
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Turkish camel corps marching to Loheja. In the meanwhile another 
cruiser and two destroyers, searching the coast southwards from Jedda, 
discovered seven Turkish gunboats and an armed yacht near Kunfidah. 

The Turks were supported by batteries on shore, and the battle, which 
is reported to have lasted nearly three hours and to have been very fierce, 
ended only with night-fall, when all the gunboats had been either abandoned 
er run ashore. The Italians suffered no casualties or damage. Next 
morning all the Turkish vessels except the yacht were found to be too badly 
damaged to be removed, so they were destroyed by burning or gun fire. 
A camp and building, flying the Turkish flag, were bombarded, and the 
Turks were driven out of Kunfidah. According to the Italian official 
despatch, one of the gunboats destroyed was of 500 tons, one of 350 tons, 
and five of 200 tons, all of modern construction. 

The Italian Foreign Office has declared a blockade, dating from the 
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22nd January, 1912, of the Ottoman shore of the Red Sea extending from 

Ras Isa, to the north of Hodeida, to Ras Goulaifa to the south, that is to 
say the coast between 15° 11’ N lat. and 14° 30’ N lat. 
(B) Military and General. 

ItaLy.—On December 27th the semi-official Popolo Romano published 

a financial statement showing that the extra expenditure caused by the 

war up to the end of December was £3,600,000, of which £2,600,000 
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have been already provided out of budget surpluses of the last two financial 
years, and the remaining 451,000,000 by means of Treasury Bonds. 

By ‘‘extra expenditure ’’ is meant the difference between military 
expenditure in time of peace and that in war. It is stated that a further 
sum of 21,000,000 is available by means of further Treasury Bonds, etc. 

On the 18th January extraordinary war credits of £200,000 and 
£800,000 were voted for the Navy and Army respectively. It is said that 
in all £5,400,000 has been appropriated for the two services, from the 
beginning of the war until the end of February, a period of five months. 


ARTILLERY.—An illustration in some of the Italian papers shows two 
5-87 inch guns with their wheels fitted with Bonagente belts. These 
belts take the form of a series of lattice-like blocks, tangential to and 
about twice the width of the tyres. The gun thus rolls on a series of 
steps, which prevent the wheels from sinking into the sand. 


Docs.—Some 200 dogs have been sent to Tripoli and attached to 
infantry regiments. The Italians have already experimented with the 
dogs at manoeuvres, and also with success on the customs service. It is 
hoped that they will prove of value on night outpost duty, and in the 
discovery of hidden arms and ammunition, and less frequently for carrying 
messages 

TELEGRAPHS.—The equipment for two wireless telegraph stations has 
been shipped at Naples for passage to Tripoli. 

Raitways.—The Italian Government has directed the State Railways 
to construct a light railway between Tripoli and Ain Zara. The gauge 
adopted is that of the Calabrian and Sicilian railways, namely, 3 feet 14 
inches, so that a considerable amount of material is already available in 
the stores of the State Railways. The military engineers have laid a 
Decauville line of 274 inch gauge, in the town of Tripoli, but of what 
length is not known. It is said that the latter line will be of great value 
as an auxiliary in the construction of the wider gauge line, and in connect- 
ing the quarries of Gargaresch with the harbour of Tripoli. A branch 
line is also projected to the eastward as far as Tajura. Four hundred 
Arab workmen have been engaged, 40 of whom will be attached to each 
gang of Italians; and it is computed that the railway will be laid at a 
mean rate of one kilometre (§ of a mile) a day. 


Casua.ties.—According to an estimate in Streffleurs Militérische 
Zeitschrift, the Italian losses up to Christmas, 1911, amounted to 5,000 to 
6,000 out of a total of 80,000, or 6 to 7.5 per cent. (including invalids, etc.) 

TurkEy.—Several Redif units, which were embodied on the outbreak 
of the present war, have now been dismissed, and the only divisions which 
are still under arms appear to be :— 

Berat Division (9 battalions) On the Adriatic and the Greek 

Adalia Division (6 battalions) ¢ frontier. 

2nd Class. f 

Kale Sultanie Division (3 battalions) . . 

Edromit Division (8 battalions) \ Gu:the Alle: inoncenna: 

With some battalions of the Salonica, Smyrna and Aidin Divisions. 

Of the Nizam Divisions, the 23rd (Yanina) Division continues to be 
mobilized on the Greek frontier, and the 21st (Yakova) and 24th (Scutari) 
Divisions on the Montenegrin—Albanian frontier. 

The bulk of the 4th (Rodosto) and 5th (Gallipoli) Divisions (20,000 men 
and 48 guns) are still under arms in the Gallipoli Peninsula, but the number 
of troops at Dedeagach has been reduced. 
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(C) Land Operations. 


In regard to the progress of the war on the African coast, the month 
of January did not bring about any striking changes. The situation of the 
respective forces remains about the same, and though encounters have 
taken place along the line of the various localities occupied by the Italians, 
the latter have not apparently made much further headway, nor have the 
Turco-Arab levies achieved any definite success. According to Turkish 
reports, there is no idea as yet of any weakening of the resistance to be 
offered, and around the area Benghazi—Derna—Tobruk, where Enver Bey 
seems to have established himself in a central situation with the power of 
directing the bulk of his forces in either direction, the moral ascendency 
appears to be to a great extent on the side of the Turks. 


Western Portion of the Theatre of Operations. 


Tue Action at Bir Tosras.—Reports which have now been made 
public give additional information regarding the action at Bir Tobras 
{agth December), which was briefly described in last month’s JouRNAL. 
It will be remembered that Colonel Fara with a force of 1,700 of all 
arms was sent on the night of the 18th-1gth December to expel an Arab 
force from the oasis of Bir Tobras. 

The night was dark, rain fell heavily, the wind was very searching, 
and the troops could not see two paces in front of them; the maps, more- 
over, were inaccurate, and Bir Tobras, shown as to the south-east of 
Ain Zara, proved to be to the south-west of that place. When the enemy 
was found to be in superior strength, a withdrawal was ordered, and, as 
usual, proved a difficult operation. Some confusion ensued, when Colonel 
Fara, commanding the Bersaglieri, mounted a horse, galloped down the 
front, and rallied the troops. His action appears to have electrified the 
men and to have had a wonderful effect on all. 

The enemy soon developed an enveloping attack, ammunition was 
running short, fire ceased, bayonets were fixed, and a general and very 
vigorous assault was only driven back by the guns at point-blank range. 

Messages were despatched to Tripoli, and a council of war was held. 
Lack of food, water, and small arm ammunition dictated retreat; on 
the other hand the reinforcing column might be missed and might find 
itself unsupported in the presence of a superior enemy; another alternative 
considered was that of a counter attack. Finally it was decided to form 
a zareba. The enemy’s attacks continued till late into the night, and at 
4 a.m. on the following morning, the whole of the rifle ammunition having 
been expended, the retreat was commenced. The artillery ammunition 
had to be buried as the mules were required to transport the wounded. 

Events 1N January.—Very little information has been published as re- 
gards active operations in Tripoli during the month. The weather during 
the first fortnight may have been partly responsible for the passive attitude 
maintained by the Italian forces, but it has now much improved. It is 
also believed that General Caneva recognizes the necessity of greater 
transport facilities before a definite advance can be made. 

The weather was also very unfavourable during the last week of 
December, but on 31st December aviator officers were able to locate parties 
vf Arabs at Suani-Beni-Aden, Beni Caschir, and Sidi Saidh, and reserves at 
Aziziah and Gharian. It is stated in the Press that 2,000 unarmed Sahel 
Arabs voluntarily surrendered on January 12th, and that small parties are 
surrendering daily at Ain Zara. 

On the 11th January, according to the aviators and intelligence reports, 
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the Turoo-Arab forces were distributed at no great distance from Ain 
Zara in three groups; the two larger at Beni Caschir and Suani 
Beni-Aden, each of 500 Arabs, and a smaller group of Turkish regulars at 
Wadi Rubea. 

On the 12th January a squadron of lancers and a section of artillery, 
while making a reconnaissance from Ain Zara, sighted a hostile column 
near Bir Tobras, but failed to induce the enemy to fight. On the 14th 
January the Lodi cavalry regiment relieved the Florence lancers at Ain 
Zara. The latter regiment returned to the cavalry barracks at Tripoli 
for a well-earned rest, after a month of very strenuous work. On the same 
day cavalry reconnaissances were pushed to a distance of 5 miles to the 
south of Ain Zara without coming in touch with any enemy. 

Action AT GARGARESCH.—The strange situation created by the fact that 
the Oasis of Gargaresch, within five miles (west) of Tripoli, remained 
unoccupied by the Italians, has at last been brought to an end. For nearly 
33 months not only have the peaceful inhabitants been unprotected, but 
quite recently the enemy has raided it by night. At length, however, it was 
decided by the Italian military authorities to build two redoubts to cover 
the Gargaresch quarries, from which the stone for the new harbour works 
at Tripoli is to be obtained. 
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On the morning of the 18th January, a force of four battalions of 
infantry, a mountain battery, and two squadrons—in ali about 3,000 men— 
moved out of Fort B, to the west of Tripoli. The enemy, in small numbers, 
made several attacks, which were all repulsed, and eventually retired in 
the direction of Bir el-Tocar. During the afternoon a mixed force of 
from 1,500 to 3,000 men on foot advanced from the south in extended 
formation, while the enemy’s cavalry attempted to turn the right flank 
and establish itself between the Italians and the sea. After several hours’ 
severe fighting at short range the enemy were repulsed and outposts 
were thrown out for the night. Nevertheless the whole force was ordered 
to return that evening to Tripoli, because, it was said at the time, the 
engineers had not progressed sufficiently with the works. Naturally the 
seucctont had a most disheartening effect on the troops, and camp criticism 
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did not seem unreasonable. Another and more probable explanation has, 
however, since been given, namely, that the Staff, having learnt that the 
enemy’s attack was merely a feint to draw the force westward, while a 
more formidable assault was to be delivered from the south, feared that 
the troops at Gargaresch would have masked the gun fire from the forts 
and ships. 

Next day a cavalry reconnaissance discovered no trace of the enemy ; 
and on the 20th a whole infantry brigade, with one mountain and two field 
batteries, six squadrons of cavalry, and a battalion of engineers, 
supported by two battalions in reserve in Fort B, advanced on Gargaresch, 
and found it totally deserted. The cavalry further reported that Zanzur 
was also apparently abandoned. Outposts were thrown out, and under 
their cover four redoubts were constructed and occupied by the brigade. 
These redoubts should effectually secure the oasis and the road from 
Zanzur, so that the menace, so long existing at Gargaresch, has at length 
been removed. 

A despatch, published in the Italian Press, dated 28th January, reports 
that the enemy had shown signs of activity in the neighbourhood of the 
new works at Gargaresch, and that sniping began about midnight, 27th— 
28th, into the advanced redoubts, 3 miles to the west of Fort B. Later 
a column of Turks and Arabs moved forward with a view of making 
a night attack on the south side of Ain Zara (S.E. of Tripoli). The move- 
ment was discovered and the enemy repulsed within twenty minutes. Two 
other attacks were made at 6 a.m. and 7 a.m., and later another column, 
strong in mounted troops, advanced northwards, but from further west, 
apparently with the intention of enveloping Ain Zara. Every one of 
these attacks was beaten off, with considerable loss to the enemy, by 
artillery fire, which continued until 10 a.m. The enemy is estimated to 
have numbered between 6,000 and 7,000, and the Italian losses are stated 
to have been only two killed and eight slightly wounded. 


Eastern Portion of the Theatre of Operations. 

Derna.—The aqueduct at Derna having again been broken, workmen 
were sent out to repair it on the 17th January, and the Saluzzo Alpini 
regiment was detailed to cover the party, and to construct a redoubt to 
the eastward of the Wadi Derna. During the night hostile patrols 
succeeded, in spite of searchlights and the dogs with the outposts, in 
concealing themselves close up to the work, and surprised the advanced 
section of the Alpini with a heavy fire. Two companies of the Ivrea 
Alpini regiment and a battalion of the 7th Infantry regiment were at once 
sent out to their support; and a battery of Q.F. field guns and two sections 
of mountain guns fired with great effect on the crest of the hills the 
enemy were occupying. Two other columns of the enemy and two guns 
advanced from Wadi Derna, but the Italians succeeded in beating off 
every attack, and are said to have inflicted heavy loss on the enemy, who 
were estimated at over 3,000 men. The Italian casualties numbered three 
killed and seven wounded. 

BencGuazi.—Three Italian columns reconnoitred from Benghazi towards 
Semitzuara, Gemeshia and Semitmasin on January 7th. Turco-Arab 
orces are reported to have been met with and dispersed and their encamp- 
ments destroyed. 

During the early hours of the 18th January, 400 Turks and Arabs 
attacked a blockhouse near the port, held by 18 men. Searchlights enabled 
supporting fire of both field and machine guns to be brought to bear 
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from the three redoubts, and the enemy was beaten off with considerable 
loss Next morning a column of 600 men approached the works, but 
withdrew before any offensive movement could be made against them. 


Tosrux.—According to Italian papers, Tobruk is proving of great 
value to Italy as a base for the ships employed in suppressing blockade 
running; indeed it is considered by far the best port on the whole coast of 
Tripoli. The expedition for the capture of this port on the 4th October 
was accompanied by the ‘ Etna,’’ carrying a large portion of the stores 
for a temporary base. The whole of the material had been previously 
tested during the naval manoeuvres at Portoferraio, in 1910. It has now 
been used to secure the harbour, which is commanded by heights of from 
600 to 700 feet on the south shore, during the naval occupation. Additional 
works were found to be necessary, and earthworks, supplemented by three 
advanced redoubts, have been constructed on the surrounding hills. A 
fort, mounting a 5.86 inch gun, has been built on the site of the ancient 
Saracen tower at the head of the bay. A wireless telegraph station has 
been opened, and a section of aviators has also arrived. 

On the 17th January, after a quiet night, sniping was opened at 
5 a.m. on the new fort, and a considerable body of the enemy was observed 
at a range of about 4,400 vards, but was soon dispersed by a mountain 
battery. At 10 o’clock a column of cavalry at about the same distance 
to the south-east of the fort was driven off by artillery fire; and again 
at 2 p.m several hostile columns on the left flank of the fort were fired 
on by field artillery and the guns of the fleet. 


AERONAUTICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


DiriciBLes.—Early in December two Italian dirigible balloons, 
“*P.1I.,’’ and “ P.III.,’’ arrived at Tripoli. Both had been put to extensive 
trials during the last grand manoeuvres at Montserrat. They have each 
a capacity of about 5,800 cubic yards, and a radius of action of from 125 
to 190 miles. They carry a crew of four men, and the ballast can be 
replaced by some twenty explosive bombs. Great results were anticipated 
from their supplementary service to the aeroplanes, but the violent winds 
have so far prevented their employment to any great extent. Two large 
transportable wooden balloon sheds, of French design, were in course 
of construction to the westward of Tripoli, when a violent storm (16th 
December) totally wrecked them, and damaged one of the dirigibles. Both 
vessels were reshipped early in January for repairs at Rome and Venice. 
A new shed is in course of construction on the site of the former. It will 
be larger and more strongly built. Two airships and their personnel are 
stated by the Press to have arrived at Benghazi on the 15th January. 

Captive kite-balloons have been frequently employed, especially for 
observing artillery fire. 

AEROPLANES.—The number of aeroplanes in use in January was about 
12, and the number of pilots about twice that number. 

On several occasions messages have been carried to the enemy by 
the aviators. One took the form of a lengthy proclamation to the Arabs, 
explaining Italy’s intention to free them from Turkish rule, &c. The 
naval victory in the Red Sea was also communicated in this manner. 


(D). Neutrals. 


Ecypt.—The Italian official intimation of the blockade of the coast 
of Tripoli fixed the frontier at 27° 54’ East, that is at Ras el Kanais, or 
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did not seem unreasonable. Another and more probable explanation has, 
however, since been given, namely, that the Staff, having learnt that the 
enemy’s attack was merely a feint to draw the force westward, while a 
more formidable assault was to be delivered from the south, feared that 
the troops at Gargaresch would have masked the gun fire from the forts 
and ships. 

Next day a cavalry reconnaissance discovered no trace of the enemy ; 
and on the 20th a whole infantry brigade, with one mountain and two field 
batteries, six squadrons of cavalry, and a battalion of engineers, 
supported by two battalions in reserve in Fort B, advanced on Gargaresch, 
and found it totally deserted. The cavalry further reported that Zanzur 
was also apparently abandoned. Outposts were thrown out, and under 
their cover four redoubts were constructed and occupied by the brigade. 
These redoubts should effectually secure the oasis and the road from 
Zanzur, so that the menace, so long existing at Gargaresch, has at length 
been removed. 

A despatch, published in the Italian Press, dated 28th January, reports 
that the enemy had shown signs of activity in the neighbourhood of the 
new works at Gargaresch, and that sniping began about midnight, 27th— 
28th, into the advanced redoubts, 3 miles to the west of Fort B. Later 
a column of Turks and Arabs moved forward with a view of making 
a night attack on the south side of Ain Zara (S.E. of Tripoli). The move- 
ment was discovered and the enemy repulsed within twenty minutes. Two 
other attacks were made at 6 a.m. and 7 a.m., and later another column, 
strong in mounted troops, advanced northwards, but from further west, 
apparently with the intention of enveloping Ain Zara. Every one of 
these attacks was beaten off, with considerable loss to the enemy, by 
artillery fire, which continued until 10 a.m. The enemy is estimated to 
have numbered between 6,000 and 7,000, and the Italian losses are stated 
to have been only two killed and eight slightly wounded. 


Eastern Portion of the Theatre of Operations. 


Derna.—The aqueduct at Derna having again been broken, workmen 
were sent out to repair it on the 17th January, and the Saluzzo Alpini 
regiment was detailed to cover the party, and to construct a redoubt to 
the eastward of the Wadi Derna. During the night hostile patrols 
succeeded, in spite of searchlights and the dogs with the outposts, in 
concealing themselves close up to the work, and surprised the advanced 
section of the Alpini with a heavy fire. Two companies of the Ivrea 
Alpini regiment and a battalion of the 7th Infantry regiment were at once 
sent out to their support; and a battery of Q.F. field guns and two sections 
of mountain guns fired with great effect on the crest of the hills the 
enemy were occupying. Two other columns of the enemy and two guns 
advanced from Wadi Derna, but the Italians succeeded in beating off 
every attack, and are said to have inflicted heavy loss on the enemy, who 
were estimated at over 3,000 men. The Italian casualties numbered three 
killed and seven wounded. 

BenGuazi.—Three Italian columns reconnoitred from Benghazi towards 
Semitzuara, Gemeshia and Semitmasin on January 7th. Turco-Arab 
orces are reported to have been met with and dispersed and their encamp- 
nents destroyed. 

During the early hours of the 18th January, 400 Turks and Arabs 
attacked a blockhouse near the port, held by 18 men. Searchlights enabled 
supporting fire of both field and machine guns to be brought to bear 
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from the three redoubts, and the enemy was beaten off with considerable 
loss Next morning a column of 600 men approached the works, but 
withdrew before any offensive movement could be made against them. 


Tosruk.—According to Italian papers, Tobruk is proving of great 
value to Italy as a base for the ships employed in suppressing blockade 
running; indeed it is considered by far the best port on the whole coast of 
Tripoli. The expedition for the capture of this port on the 4th October 
was accompanied by the “ Etna,’’ carrying a large portion of the stores 
for a temporary base. The whole of the material had been previously 
tested during the naval manceuvres at Portoferraio, in 1910. It has now 
been used to secure the harbour, which is commanded by heights of from 
600 to 700 feet on the south shore, during the naval occupation. Additional 
works were found to be necessary, and earthworks, supplemented by three 
advanced redoubts, have been constructed on the surrounding hills. A 
fort, mounting a 5.86 inch gun, has been built on the site of the ancient 
Saracen tower at the head of the bay. A wireless telegraph station has 
been opened, and a section of aviators has also arrived. 

On the 17th January, after a quiet night, sniping was opened at 
5 a.m. on the new fort, and a considerable body of the enemy was observed 
at a range of about 4,400 vards, but was soon dispersed by a mountain 
battery. At 10 o’clock a column of cavalry at about the same distance 
to the south-east of the fort was driven off by artillery fire; and again 
at 2 p.m several hostile columns on the left flank of the fort were fired 
on by field artillery and the guns of the fleet. 


AERONAUTICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


D1rictBLes.—Early in December two Italian dirigible balloons, 
“PL,” and “ P.III.,” arrived at Tripoli. Both had been put to extensive 
trials during the last grand manceuvres at Montserrat. They have each 
a capacity of about 5,800 cubic yards, and a radius of action of from 125 
to 190 miles. They carry a crew of four men, and the ballast can be 
replaced by some twenty explosive bombs. Great results were anticipated 
from their supplementary service to the aeroplanes, but the violent winds 
have so far prevented their employment to any great extent. Two large 
transportable wooden balloon sheds, of French design, were in course 
of construction to the westward of Tripoli, when a violent storm (16th 
December) totally wrecked them, and damaged one of the dirigibles. Both 
vessels were reshipped early in January for repairs at Rome and Venice. 
A new shed is in course of construction on the site of the former. It will 
be larger and more strongly built. Two airships and their personnel are 
stated by the Press to have arrived at Benghazi on the 15th January. 

Captive kite-balloons have been frequently employed, especially for 
observing artillery fire. 

AEROPLANES.—The number of aeroplanes in use in January was about 
12, and the number of pilots about twice that number. 

On several occasions messages have been carried to the enemy by 
the aviators. One took the form of a lengthy proclamation to the Arabs, 
explaining Italy’s intention to free them from Turkish rule, &c. The 
naval victory in the Red Sea was also communicated in this manner. 


(D). Neutrals. 


Ecypt.—The Italian official intimation of the blockade of the coast 
of Tripoli fixed the frontier at 27° 54’ East, that is at Ras el Kanais, or 
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160 miles east of the western limits of Sollum Bay. The latter point marks 
the frontier as delineated in our General Staff map. As a result of British 
representations at Rome, the Italian Government rectified the limits of the 
blockade to longitude 25° 11’ East. 

Reference to the map on page 253, shows that there is a still further 
considerable difference of opinion as to the limits of Egypt on the West. 
In this regard Sir Edward Grey stated in the House of Commons on the 
gth November that the oasis of Jarabub was considered to be in Egyptian 
territory, and that both Italy and Turkey had been apprised of the fact. 

The Khedive of Egypt visited Sollum on the gth January in the 
cruiser ‘‘Abdul Mulin.’? The British cruiser ‘‘Suffolk’’ arrived there on 
the same day. 


Inp1a.—The Turco-Italian War continues to attract much attention 
throughout India and the Mohammedan world generally. Many mass 
meetings have been held, boycotts of Italian goods have been proposed, 
and considerable subscriptions in aid of Turkish wounded have been 
collected. (See also Military Notes, Afghanistan). 


THE SEIZURE OF THE FrENcH Matt SteaMersS.—On the 15th January 
the regular Tunis mail steamer, ‘‘Carthage,’’ of the Compagnie Transat- 
lantique sailed from Marseilles; among her cargo was an aeroplane con- 
signed to Tunis in the name of the owner. On the following day she 
was stopped by an Italian destroyer, whose commander demanded that 
the aeroplane should be landed at Cagliari, the nearest Italian port, or 
destroyed on the spot. The ‘‘Carthage’’ was escorted to Cagliari, and 
kept in arrest. Eventually the Italian Government ordered her release 
on the assurance of the French Government that it has exacted a formal 
undertaking from the owner not to give either his services or his aeroplanes 
to the Turks. 

The following points bearing on this incident appear to be of 
interest :— 

The Italian Government declared that it had received definite informa- 
tion to the effect that the aeroplane was destined for the Turkish army 
in Tripoli. By the Declaration of London aeroplanes are merely conditional 
contraband, unless made absolute by the declaration of the belligerent. 
They were not included as such in the list issued by Italy in October last. 
Nevertheless, she applied to the machine captured the principle of continuous 
voyage, which is applicable only to contraband of that class. In practice 
false papers, a false destination, or violation of a treaty, even in the 
case of absolute contraband, would alone appear to justify confiscation. 

It is also interesting to note that by the Hague Convention, ‘a 
neutral Power is not under any obligation to prevent the exportation or 
transit for one or other belligerent of arms, ammunition, or in general 
anything which may be serviceable to an army or fleet.’’ 

Both France and Italy have signed the Declaration of London, but 
it has not been generally ratified, so that it is doubtful to what extent 
they consider themselves bound by it. 

On the sth January the French Foreign Minister was officially informed 
by the Turkish Embassy in Paris that a second Red Crescent Mission was. 
being fitted out for Tripoli. The French Government was requested to 
grant the usual facilities to the members of the party, and a complete 
list of names was duly furnished. On the 16th January the Turkish mission 
sailed from Marseilles in the ‘‘ Manouba,’”’ bound for Tunis. The next 
day the Italian ambassador called at the Foreign Office to oppose the 
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passage across the Tunisian frontier of the 29 Turks, who were on 
board the ‘‘ Manouba.’’ As a result, the French Government instructed 
the authorities in Tunis to make doubly sure of the professional status 
of the members of the Mission on their arrival. 

In the meanwhile an Italian warship stopped the ‘“‘ Manouba,’’ and 
took her to Cagliari, where the Turkish passengers were surrendered to 
the Italian authorities by the captain of the ‘‘ Manouba.”’ 

In this case also, the French Government lodged a diplomatic protest 
against Italian action, and vigorous and hostile criticism appeared in the 
French press. The subject was also raised in the French Chamber of 
Deputies on the 22nd January. There M. Poincaré, the Premier and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, in a powerful and firm speech, which was 
most cordially cheered by every section of the Chamber, reviewed in detail 
both the ‘‘ Carthage’? and ‘‘Manouba’”’ incidents. A few days later the 
Italian Government expressed itself satisfied that all the Turks were 
bona-fide members of a Red Crescent Mission, and released them. 

With regard to questions raised on this latter incident; by the Declara- 
tion of London: ‘‘ Any individual embodied in the armed forces of the 
enemy who is found on board a neutral merchant vessel may be made a 
prisoner of war, even though there may be no ground for the capture of 
the vessel.’’ 

It has been contended that, even if some of the ‘* Manouba’s’’ pas- 
sengers had been proved to include possible belligerents, since she was 
on her regular service direct between two French ports, she was immune 
from capture. This contention has been further extended to ships plying 
between her own home ports and our colonies. 

Both incidents raise points in international law of particular interest to 
the British Empire. 

The two Powers have decided that all the questions arising from the 
capture of these two vessels shall be submitted to the Hague Arbitration 
Court; but as the matter at present stands, the incidents have been closed 
without arriving at a solution of any of the questions that have been 
raised. But apparently Italy does not recognize any distinction between 
conditional and absolute contraband. 

Among several other instances of shipping being held up by the 
Italian fleet the following may be mentioned: the Egyptian steamer 
‘* Menzaleh,’’ and the British steamer ‘‘ Africa,’ in the Red Sea, from 
which 12 Turkish officers and money were taken; the Austrian steamer 
‘‘ Bregenz ’’; the Russian steamer ‘‘ Odessa,”’ with 350 tons of ammuni- 
tion on board, and the French steamer ‘‘ Tavignano,’’ which was found 
to be carrying no contraband of war. 








NAVAL NOTES. 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 
THE KING. 
Wreck of the ‘ Delhi.”’ 


In recognition of the gallant aid rendered by officers and men of the 
French cruiser ‘‘ Friant ’’ on the occasion of the wreck of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company’s steamship ‘‘ Delhi ’’ off Cape Spartel on 
December 13th, the King has conferred on the officer commanding the 
cruiser, Capitaine André Paul Marie Lequerre, an honorary Commandership 
of the Royal Victorian Order, and has appointed Lieutenant Charles 
Jeréme Alexandre Drujon to be an honorary Member of the same Order 
(Fourth Class). 

His Majesty has also conferred on the officer and men who formed 
the crew of the cruiser’s steam barge which went to the assistance of the 
‘* Delhi ’’? the Gold Medal for gallantry in saving life at sea. They are: 
Lieutenant Charles Jeréme Alexandre Drujon, Louis Boussard, Jacques 
Thomas, Albert Marius Durien, and Jean Louis Le Camelec. 

His Majesty has given orders for the presentation to the families of 
Joseph Noel Remond, Florent Emile Carel, and Georges Marie Lagadac, 
the members of the crew of the barge who unfortunately lost their lives on 
the same occasion, of the Gold Medal for gallantry in saving life at sea, 
which would have been conferred upor them had they survived. 

The British Government, in token of their appreciation of the gallant 
conduct of the officers and crew of the ‘‘ Friant,’’ have presented to the 
officers of the cruiser a £50 piece of gold plate, and they have made a 
grant of £50 to the families of each of the men who lost their lives. 


BOARD OF ADMIRALTY. 
The Right Hon. Sir Francis J. S. Hopwood, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., to be 
an additional Civil Lord. 
THE NAVAL WAR STAFF. 
The King has approved of the following appointments to the War 
Staff :— 
Rear-Admiral Ernest C. J. Troubridge, C.B., C.M.G., M.V.O., to be 
Chief of the War Staff. 
Captains—George A. Ballard to be Director of the Operations 
Division; Thomas Jackson, C.B., M.V.O., to be Director of the Intelli- 
gence Division; A. L. Duff, to be Director of Naval Mobilization. 


Précis OF MEMORANDUM BY THE First Lorp. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty has issued a Memorandum in general 
explanation of the changes involved by the formation of a Naval War 
Staff, in the course of which he states that in establishing a War Staff 
for the Navy it is necessary to observe the broad differences of character 
and circumstances which distinguish naval from military problems. War 
on land varies in every country according to numberless local conditions, 
and each new theatre, like each separate battlefield, requires a special 
study. A whole series of intricate arrangements must be thought out 
and got ready for each particular case; while the means by which superior 
forces can be brought to decisive points in good condition, and at the 
tight time, involve far more elaborate processes than the strategic choice 


of those points, or the actual conduct of the fighting. The sea, on the 
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other hand, is all one, and, though ever changing, always the same. 
Every ship is self-contained and self-propelled. ‘The problems of transport 
and supply, the infinite peculiarities of topography, which are the increas- 
ing study of the General Staffs of Europe, do not affect the naval service 
except in an occasional and limited degree. 

The main part of the British Fleet, in sufficient strength to seek a 
general battle, is always ready to proceed to sea without any mobilization 
of reserves as soon as steam is raised. Ships or fleets are capable of 
free and continuous movement for many days and nights together, and 
travel at least as far in an hour as an army can march in a day. Every 
vessel is in instant communication with its fleet and with the Admiralty, 
and all can be directed from the ports where they are stationed on any 
sea points chosen for massing by a short and simple order. Unit efficiency 
—that is to say, the individual fighting power of each vessel—is in the 
sea service for considerable periods entirely independent of all external 
arrangements, and unit efficiency at sea, far more even than on land, 
is the prime and final factor without which the combinations of strategy 
and tactics are only the preliminaries of defeat, but with which even 
faulty dispositions can be swiftly and decisively retrieved. For these and 
other similar reasons a Naval War Staff does not require to be designed 
on the same scale or in the same form as the General Staff of the Army. 

Naval war, proceeds Mr. Churchill, is at once more simple and more 
intense than war on land. The executive action and control of fleet and 
squadron Commanders is direct and personal in a far stronger degree 
than that of Generals in the field, especially under modern conditions. 
The art of handling a great fleet on important occasions with deft and 
sure judgment is the supreme gift of the Admiral, and practical seaman- 
ship must never be displaced from its position as the first qualification 
of every sailor. The formation of a War Staff does not mean the setting 
up of new standards of professional merit or the opening of a road of 
advancement to a different class of officers. The War Staff is to be the 
means of preparing and training those officers who arrive, or are likely 
to arrive, by the excellence of their sea service, at stations of high 
responsibility, for dealing with the more extended problems which await 
them there. It is to be the means of sifting, developing, and applying the 
results of history and experience, and of preserving them as an aid and 
as a guide for all who are called upon to determine, in peace or war, the 
naval policy of the country. Jt is to be a brain far more comprehensive 
than that of any single man, however gifted, applied continuously to the 
scientific and speculative study of naval strategy and preparation. It is 
to be an instrument capable of formulating any decision which has been 
taken, or may be taken, by the Executive, in terms of precise and 
exhaustive detail. 

It must not be supposed, continues Mr. Churchill, that these functions 
find no place in the Admiralty organization at the present time. On the 
contrary, during the course of years, all or nearly all the elements of a 
War Staff at the Admiralty have been successively evolved in the practical 
working of everyday affairs, and have been developing since the establish- 
ment of the Foreign Intelligence Branch in 1883. The time has now 
come to combine these elements into an harmonious and effective organiza- 
tion, to invest the new body with a significance and influence which it has 
not hitherto possessed, and to place it in its proper relation to existing 
powers. There is no need to alter in any way the constitution of the 
Board of Admiralty; and the War Staff will, like all other persons in 
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the Admiralty or Navy, be under the general authority of the Board. 
Under the distribution of Admiralty business on the Board, the 
First Sea Lord occupies for certain purposes, especially the daily distribu- 
tion of the fleet, on which the safety of the country depends, the position of 
a Commander-in-Chief of the Navy. It follows that the War Staff must 
work at all times directly under the First Sea Lord. His position is different 
in important respects from that of the senior member of the Army Council. 
The First Sea Lord is an executive officer in active control of daily fleet 
movements who requires, like a General in the field, to have at his 
disposal a Chief of the Staff, but who is not the Chief of the Staff himself. 

A proper Staff, whether naval or military, should comprise three main 
branches, namely, a branch to acquire the information on which action 
may be taken; a branch to deliberate on the facts so obtained in 
relation to the policy of the State and to report thereon; and thirdly, a 
branch to enable the final decision of superior authority to be put into 
actual effect. The War Staff at the Admiralty will, in pursuance of this 
principle, be organized from the existing elements, in three Divisions : 
the Intelligence Division, the Operations Division, and the Mobilization 
Division. The Divisions will be equal in status and will be combined 
together under the Chief of the Staff, each being: under a Director who 
will usually be a Captain of standing. 

The Chief of the Staff will be a Flag Officer, who will be primarily 
responsible to the First Sea Lord, and will work under him as his 
principal assistant and agent, although he will not be the sole agent 
of communication between the First Sea Lord and the Staff, the Directors 
of the various Divisions or other officers being consulted if necessary. 
The Chief of the War Staff will, however, guide and co-ordinate the work 
of the Staff in all its branches, and he will, moreover, when desired, accom- 
pany the First Lord and the First Sea Lord to the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. In order to promote constant, free and informal intercourse 
between the different Divisions, frequent ‘‘ Staff meetings ’’ will be held 
between the Chief of the Staff and the heads of the three Divisions, 
and each of the Directors will be kept fully acquainted with the work of 
their two colleagues. 

The functions of the War Staff will be advisory; it will discharge no 
administrative duties nor possess any executive authority. Its responsi- 
bilities will end with the tendering of advice and with the accuracy of 
the facts upon which that advice is based. The decision as to accepting 
or rejecting the advice of the Staff wholly or in part rests with the First 
Sea Lord, and in the absence of the First Sea Lord for any cause the 
Second Sea Lord would act for him. It is further necessary that there 
should be a close and whole-hearted co-operation between the War Staff 
at the Admiralty and the General Staff of the Army, and a proper connec- 
tion will also be maintained between the War Staff and the various 
Departments of State which are involved in the different aspects of its 
work. 

Mr. Churchill then proceeds to give some details as to the selection 
and training of the officers who will in the future compose the Stafi, 
pointing out, however, that the personnel of the Staff must necessarily 
for the present consist of officers who will not have received special Staff 
training. He concludes his Memorandum with the hope that the result 
of the proposed arrangement will be to secure for the Navy a body of 
officers afloat and ashore whose aptitude for Staff duties will have been 
systematically trained and developed; and secondly to place the First Sea 
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Lord in a position whence he can decide and advise on the grand issues 
without being burdened with undue detail, and with every assurance that 
no detail has been neglected. 


DuTiEs OF CONTROLLER AND THE ADDITIONAL Civil Lorp. 

Précis of the Minute by the First Lord on the duties of the Third 
Sea Lord (the Controller of the Navy) and on the apbointment of an 
Additional Civil Lord. 

In the above Minute, Mr. Churchill points out that the special 
administrative province of the ‘‘ Third Sea Lord and Controller of the 
Navy ”’ is that of Matériel. He is the Naval Member of the Board 
of Admiralty whose prime responsibility is to see that the right types 
of ships are built to carry out the war policy of the Admiralty, and that 
they are ready at the proper dates. These duties have always been of 
high consequence and distinction, but in modern times, when the march 
of naval science leaves the designs of every year behind it, obsolescent 
as soon as projected, and when naval tactics and naval strategy are being 
continually modified as a consequence of new inventions and developments 
in matériel, the duties of the Third Sea Lord have become so vital that 
they must engross the undivided attention of that Officer, and he should 
oe, as far as possible, relieved of routine and administrative functions, and 
set free to advise the Board upon the supreme subject in his charge. 
Instead of this, the Controller’s Department has, under the pressure of 
modern expansion, become the repository of a vast mass of business 
wholly different and apart from the military construction of the fleet, and 
the officer at its head is burdened with an immense number of adminis- 
trative duties connected with the dockyards, with the finance of an office 
spending in the present year upwards of £20,000,000, and with the intricate 
and far-reaching commercial transactions arising out of contracts and 
purchasing business on a scale probably not equalled in this country. 
Nothing but the handiness and diligence characteristic of the naval service 
and the fidelity of the Admiralty staff have enabled this present combina- 
tion of duties to continue without misadventure. 

All that may be written of the importance of setting the Third Sea 
Lord free to direct the military construction of the fleet, apphies with 
no less force, though in a different sphere to the vast business of Admiralty 
contracts. It is therefore proposed to revive, though for a somewhat 
different purpose, the office of Additional Civil Lord, which was for a 
time instituted under Mr. Gladstone’s Administration in 1882. )The 
occupant of this post will be a member of the Board of Admiralty; he 
will be appointed on a fixed tenure, and will be non-parliamentary \and 
non-political. He will conduct the business and commercial transactions 
of the Board, and will, in short, be the Admiralty buyer and business 
manager, and it will be his duty to furnish the Third and Fourth Sea 
Lords with all that they may require in order to build, arm, equip, and 
supply the fleet. Except as a member of the Board, he will have no 
responsibility, either for the adequacy of naval preparations or for the 
technical suitability of materials ordered ; these duties can only be discharged 
by the Sea Lords responsible for the various departments, and it is for 
them to choose and for him to supply. 

HOME. 

The following are the principal appointments which have been made :— 

Rear-Admirals—The Hon. Sir A. E. Bethell, K.C.M.G., to be 
Commander-in-Chief in the East Indies; David Beatty, C.B., M.V.O., 
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D.S.O., to be Naval Secretary to the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Captains—J. D. Edwards to ‘‘ King Alfred ’’ and as flag-captain to Rear- 
Admiral H. L. Tottenham; C. Maclachlan to “ Sirius ’?; A. Farrington to 
“Cyclops ’’; W. F. Blunt to ‘‘Cressy ’; G. L. Sclater to ‘‘Hawke’’; 
E. H. Grafton to ‘‘ Hibernia.’”” Commanders—H. P. E. Williams to 
‘* Cadmus ”’; A. Ellison to ‘‘ Halcyon ”; W. R. Petre to ‘‘ Andromache ”’; 
F. G. Brooker to ‘‘ Algerine ’’; W. H. Boyle to ‘‘ Skirmisher ”’; V. E. 
Phillimore to ‘‘ Thetis ’’; H. G. Somerville to ‘* Alert.’’ 

Rear-Admiral C. E. Madden, C.V.O., hoisted his flag on the sth ult. 
at Portsmouth, on board the first-class battleship ‘‘ St. Vincent,’’ in 
succession to Rear-Admiral R. H. Peirse, M.V.O., as Rear-Admiral in 
the First Division of the Home Fleet; Rear-Admiral H. C. Tottenham 
hoisted his flag at Devonport on the 5th ult. on board the ‘‘ King Alfred,’ 
in succession to Rear-Admiral R. B. Farquhar, in command of the 
Devonport Sub-Division of the Home Fleet. The flag of Rear-Admiral 
H. G. King-Hall, C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O., was transferred on the 12th 
ult. at Portsmouth from the ‘‘ Hibernia ” to the new first-class battleship 
‘* Orion *’; the ‘‘ Hibernia ’’ has been transferred to the Third Division of 
the Home Fleet. 

The 3rd class cruiser ‘‘ Melpomene ”’ paid off at Portsmouth on the 
15th ult., after two years’ service in the West Indies, and recommissioned 
on the following day for a further term of service on the station, leaving 
on the 25th ult. for her destination. — 

The 2nd class cruiser ‘‘ Sirius ’? commissioned at Devonport on the 
31st ult. to take the place of the “ Brilliant ’’ in the West Indies and as 
Senior Officer’s ship in Newfoundland during the fishery season. 

The Admiralty have directed that for the future the third-class cruisers 
and scouts attached to destroyer flotillas are to be known as “ flotilla 
cruisers.”’ 


Persian Gutr.—The continuance of the naval blockade in connection 
with the arms traffic has been sanctioned till the end of March, 1912. 


LOSS OF SUBMARINE “A 3.” 


With deep regret we have to record the loss of submarine ‘“‘ A 3 ” on 
the 2nd inst., with 14 officers and men, by collision with the gunboat 
‘* Hazard ’’ (seagoing depét ship for submarines) while engaged in 
instructional exercises off the Isle of Wight. At the time of the accident 
the ‘‘ Hazard’? was steaming on a straight course at a speed of about 
ten knots, the submarines, which belonged to the Portsmouth Flotilla, 
attacking her. Shortly before noon ‘“‘A 3’ was observed from the 
‘* Hazard ’’ diving at a distance of about 2,000 yards or more, and from 
that time she was never seen again, but she was felt as the ‘‘ Hazard ”’ 
undoubtedly came into collision with and struck her with her screws; the 
submarine apparently sank immediately, as the escaping air which 
bubbled up to the surface showed that she must have been flooded. 
Salvage plant was immediately sent from the dockyard, while the 
cruisers ‘‘ Liverpool” and ‘‘ Hazard ’’ began sweeping for the lost sub- 
marine, which was found at last lying in rather more than 7 fathoms of 
water. An attempt will be made to raise her as soon as the weather 
permits. An examination of the ‘‘ Hazard ”’ in dock shows that both her 
screws and her rudder are badly injured. 
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GENERAL. 

The warships, exclusive of torpedo-boats and submarines, launched 
during the year i911, with their tonnage, I.S.P., and estimated speed 
(these details are approximate only), were as follows :— 

Great Britain. 

First-class battleships: ‘‘ Conqueror,’”? ‘‘ Monarch,’’ ‘* Thunderer,”’ 
22,500 tons, 27,000 I.S.P., and 21 knots speed; ‘‘ King George V.,’’ ‘* Cen- 
turion,’? 24,000 tons, 31,000 I.S.P., and 21 knots speed. First-class 
armoured cruisers: ‘‘ Princess Royal,’’ 26,400 tons, 70,000 I.S.P., and 28 
knots speed; ‘Australia,’ ‘‘New Zealand,’’ 18,800 tons, 44,000 J.S.P., and 
25 knots speed. Second-class cruisers: ‘‘Chatham,’’ ‘‘Yarmouth,”’ ‘‘Dart- 


mouth,’’ 5,500 tons, 22,000 1.S.P., and 25 knots speed. Third-class 
cruisers: ‘‘ Active,’’ ‘‘ Amphion,’’ 3,360 tons, 18,000 1.S.P., and 25 knots 
speed. Destroyers: ‘‘ Acheron,’? ‘‘ Archer,’”? ‘ Ariel,” ‘* Attack,”’ 


‘* Badger,”’ “‘ Beaver,” ‘‘ Defender,’ ‘‘ Ferret,’’ ‘‘ Forester,’ ‘* Fury,” 
‘“‘ Goldfinch,” ‘‘ Goshawk,”’ ‘‘ Hind,’’ ‘‘ Hornet,” ‘‘ Hydra,” ‘* Jackal,”’ 
‘* Lapwing,”’ “* Lizard,’’ ‘‘ Minstrel,’? ‘‘ Nymphe,’’ ‘‘ Phoenix,’’ ‘* Sand- 
fly,’’ ‘‘ Sheldrake,” ‘‘ Tigress,’’ 750 tons, 14,000 I.S.P., and 27-30 knots 
speed. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

First-class battleships: ‘‘ Rivadavia,’’ ‘‘ Moreno,’’ 27,500 tons, 39,000 
I.S.P., and 22.5 knots speed. Destroyers: ‘‘Catamarca,’’ ‘‘Cordoba,”’ 
‘* Jujuy,’ ‘La Plata,’’ ‘‘ Mendoza,’’ “ Rioja,” ‘‘ Salta,’’ ‘‘San Juan,” 
‘*San Luis,’ ‘‘ Sante Fé,’’ “ Santiago,’’ ‘‘ Tucuman,’’ 980 tons, 19,000 
I.S.P., and 32 knots speed. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

First-class battleship: ‘‘ Viribus Unitis,’’ 20,000 tons, 25,000 I.S.P., 
and 21 knots speed. 

CHINA. 

Third-class cruisers: ‘‘ Tschao-Ho,”’ ‘‘ Tching-Swei,’’ 2,800 tons, 6,500 
I.S.P., and 20 knots speed. 

FRANCE, 

First-class battleships : ‘‘ Courbet,’’ ‘‘ Jean Bart,’’ 23,500 tons, 29,000 
I.S.P., and 20 knots speed. Destroyers: ‘‘ Boutefeu,’’ ‘‘ Casque,’’ 
‘* Cimeterre,’’ ‘‘ Fourche,’’ 770 tons, 16,000 I.S.P., and 31 knots speed. 


GERMANY. 

First-class battleships: ‘‘ Kaiser,’’ ‘‘ Kaiserin,’’? ‘‘ Friedrich der 
Gross.’’ No reliable details available, but it is believed that their displace- 
ment will be 24,500 tons, an I.S.P. of 25,000, with a speed of 
21 knots. First-class armoured cruiser: ‘‘ Goeben,’’ 23,000 tons, 50,000 
I.S.P., and 29 knots speed. Second-class cruisers : ‘* Stralsund,’’ ‘‘ Strass- 
burg,” ‘‘ Magdeburg,’’ ‘‘ Breslau,’’ 4,500 tons, 25,000 I.S.P., and 25 
knots speed. Destroyers: 12, with a displacement of 700 tons, 17,000 
I.S.P., and 32.5 knots speed 

ITALY. 

First-class battleships: ‘‘ Conte di Cavour,” ‘‘ Leonardo da Vinci,’’ 
‘* Giulio Cesare,”’ 23,000 tons, 24,000 I.$.P., and 22 knots speed. Third- 
class cruiser : ‘‘ Quarto,’’ 3,300 tons, 25,000 I.S.P., and 28 knots speed. 


JAPAN. 

First-class battleship: ‘‘ Settsu,’’ 21,000 tons, 25,000 I.S.P., and 20.5 
knots speed. Second-class cruisers: ‘‘ Yahagi,”’ ‘‘ Hirado,”’ ‘‘ Shikuma,’’ 
5,000 tons, 22,500 I.S.P., and 26 knots speed. Destroyer: ‘‘Yamakaze,"’ 
1,170 tons, 20,500 1.S.P., and 23 knots speed. 

R 2 
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RussIA. 
First-class battleships: ‘‘ Sevastopol,’ ‘‘ Poltava,” ‘‘ Gangoot,”’ 
‘* Petropavlovsk,’’ 23,000 tons, 42,000 I.S.P., and 23 knots speed. 
Destroyer: ‘‘ Novik,’’ 1,280 tons, 36,000 1.S.P., and 36 knots speed. 


UNITED STaTEs. 

First-class battleships: ‘‘ Arkansas,’’ ‘‘ Wyoming,’ 27,000 tons, 28,500 
I.S.P., and 21.5 knots speed. Destroyers: ‘‘ Ammen,” ‘ Monaghan,”’ 
‘* Patterson,’’ ‘‘ Trippe,’’ 900 tons, 12,000 1.S.P., and 29.5 knots speed. 

Great Britain again this year heads the list in the number and displace- 
ment of warships of 100 tons and upwards, which is as follows :— 


o*e 


Great Britain—No. 41, with a displacement of 221,430 tons; 
Germany—No. 28, with a displacement of 128,340 tons; Russia—No. 
5, with a displacement of 93,260 tons; Italy—No. 15, with a displacement 
of 75,018 tons; United States—No. 13, with a displacement of 57,526 tons; 
France—No. 15, with a displacement of 53,995 tons; Japan—No. 6, 
with a _ displacement of 37,071 tons; Austria-Hungary—No. 2, 
with a displacement of 20,269 tons. Other Powers—No. 44, with a 
displacement of 81,960 tons. Grand total launched during year 169 with 
a displacement of 768,869 tons. 





FRANCE. 

The following are the principal appointments which have been made :— 

Vice-Admirals—M. J. Aubert to be Chief of the General Staff of the 
Navy; P. Auvert to command of the 1st Light Division of the First Battle 
Fleet. Rear-Admirals—M. G. De Ramey de Sugny to be Chief of the Staff 
of the 5th Arrondissement Maritime (Toulon); J. F. Clément to be Major- 
General at Toulon; A. A. Tracou to be Major-General at Lorient. 
Capitaines de Vaisseau—M. Morin to Chateaurénault ”; R. M. Morin de 
la Riviére to ‘‘ D’Entrecasteaux ’’; L. A. Caubet to ‘‘ Waldeck-Rous- 
seau’’; J. V. Pradier to ‘‘ Jules Michelet’; Z. A. Schwerer to 
‘* Pothuau ’’; Capitaine de Frégate G. R. Grandclément to ‘‘ Cosmao.”’ 

Journal Officiel de la République Frangaise. 

Rear-Admiral Sourrieu, the newly appointed Commander of the 
Naval Training Establishments in the Mediterranean, took up his 
post on the ist ult., at Toulon, hoisting his flag temporarily on board 
the armoured cruiser ‘‘Jules-Michelet,’? but is to transfer his flag to the 
first-class protected cruiser ‘‘ D’Entrecasteaux,’’ as soon as that ship is 
ready; he has selected Capitaine de Frégate Grison as his Chief of the 
Staff. 

The ships under his orders will be: 

1. Gunnery School: the armoured cruiser ‘“‘ Pothuau ”’ (école d’appli- 
cation de tir 4 la mer), on board of which the Committee for the practical 
study of naval gunnery is established ; the ‘‘ Tourville,’’ the central gunnery 
school-ship, with the ‘‘ Jules Michelet,’’ the coast-defence battleship 
‘* Requin,”’ and the destroyer ‘‘ La Hire ”’ as tenders. 

2. The School of Electricians: the second-class battleship ‘‘ Marceau,”’ 
up to the 1st of April next, when she is to be relieved by the ‘‘ D’Entre- 
casteaux ’’; the Torpedo Committee is established on board her, and 
two torpedo-boats are attached as tenders. 

3. The Torpedo School: the ‘‘ Cécille,’’ central torpedo-school; in 
addition are to be attached a mine-laying vessel, and another for creep- 
ing for mines, which will be placed at the disposal of the Commander 
of the Division, as soon as circumstances will permit. 
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4. The School of Mechanics, Stokers and Divers: the second-class 
cruiser ‘‘ Chasseloup-Lanbat,’’ with four torpedo-boats in commission, 
and two in reserve as tenders. 

Rear-Admiral Bouxin, appointed to command the Naval Training 
Establishments in the Northern Ports, hoisted his flag on board the 
first-class protected cruiser ‘‘ Chateaurenault ’’ at Toulon on the 1st 
ult., and has since left for Brest. 

The Division will consist of the following ships :— 

1. The Naval Cadet School: the ‘‘ Borda,’’ and the ‘‘ Bougainville,’ 
to be relieved on the 1st April by the ‘‘ D’Estrées,’’ and two torpedo- 
boats as tenders. 

2. The Naval School of Application: the ‘“‘ Duguay-Trouin,”’ up to 
the 1st September, when she will be relieved by the ‘“‘ Jeanne d’Arc.”’ 

3. The School for Able Seamen : the ‘‘ Chateaurenault,’’ with the hulk 
‘* Dévastation,”? two torpedo-boats and two mine-creepers as tenders. 

4. The Boys’ and Novices’ School: the ‘‘ Bretagne,’’ as central train- 
ing-ship, with the ‘‘ Magellan ’”’ as tender. 

5. The School of Pilotage: the ‘‘ Chamois ’’ and two tenders. 


The Question of an Admiralissimo. 

In the Chamber of Deputies recently M. Painlévé, the reporter on 
the Naval Estimates, raised the question of an ‘‘ Admiralissimo ’’ Com- 
mander-in-Chief of all the naval forces in the Mediterranean. He said 
the last Grand Manceuvres had undoubtedly been conducted in a brilliant 
manner, but the unity of command had been a temporary arrangement, 
the Admiral and Staff being only appointed for the time being. The 
chief command of the fleet is therefore still an unsettled question; it 
should be definitely decided without loss of time as it has been with 
respect to the Army; both England and Germany have settled the 
question, France also in the interest of the National Defence should quickly 
come to a decision. 

M. Delcassé, the Minister of Marine, in reply, said the question had 
been occupying him for some time. He had been able to arrange for 
two squadrons in the Mediterranean, ought they to be kept as separate 
cemmands? He did not think so and had united them in a single com- 
mand, so that they might manoeuvre together and be ready at any time 
to be despatched where the interests of France required their presence. 
When the full naval programme is complete, then the Chief Command 
of all the Naval Forces will be definitely settled, but even now the Fleet 
has its Commander-in-Chief, and, in case of war, the 3rd squadron would 
immediately join the Fleet in the Mediterranean, and be placed under 
his orders. As regards the movement of the squadrons, he did not admit 
that any one port had a proprietary right, but it is his intention that 
the next Grand Manceuvres shall take place in the North. 

Regarding the promotion of officers, the Minister stated, that some 
changes will be made, and will take the form of lowering the age limit 
and creating the rank of ‘‘ Capitaine de Corvette.” 

M. Abel demanded that the powder magazine of Lagoubran should 
be moved as it was too close to the town of Toulon. M. Delcassé replied 
that the matter was under consideration. 

The Powder Question. 

Certain charges, shortly after the ‘‘ Liberté ’’ disaster, were made by 
M. Maissin, the Director of the powder factory at Pont-de-Buis, accusing 
one of his colleagues, M. Louppe, Director of the powder factory of 
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the Moulin-Blanc, of culpable carelessness in the manufacture of the 
‘*B” powder. M. Maissin declared that before the ‘‘ Liberté ’’ disaster he 
several times wrote officially, predicting another explosion and pointing 
out defects in the manufacture of this powder, but that his letter was 
ignored; he also claimed that he designated as being bad the actual lot 
of powder which caused the explosion on board the ‘‘ Liberté.”” M. 
Maissin’s charges were to some extent vitiated by the fact that he and 
M. Louppe have an independent and entirely personal quarrel, both being 
candidates as ‘‘ Conseillers Municipaux ’’ for the Department of Finisterre, 
and rival Mayors of the Communes in which their two powder factories 
are situated. 

The Minister of War appointed General Gaudin to hold an enquiry 
into M. Maissin’s charges, and the conclusions arrived at published in 
the General’s report are as follows :— 

‘*M. Maissin did not, as he says, previously indicate as being faulty 
the particular lot of ‘‘ B’’ powder (2.06), which is believed to have caused 
the explosion on board the ‘* Liberté. 

‘‘A certain amount of professional neglect and carelessness is proved 
against M. Louppe, but M. Maissin himself is not entirely blameless, and 
had already previously been officially censured. 

‘The dispute between these two officers is destructive of all ideas of 
discipline.” 

Following this report a number of changes are notified in the Corps 
of officers of the Service des Poudres et Saltpétres, among which Engineer- 
in-Chief of the 1st Class Maissin, Director of the National Powder Fac- 
tory of ‘‘ Pont-de-Buis,’’ is to be Director of the National Powder Factory 
at Esquardes, while Engineer-in-Chief 2nd Class Louppe, Director of 
the National Powder Factory of the Moulin-Blanc, is appointed to the 
powder factory of Saint-Médard. 

What is called *‘ La Service des Poudres et Saltpétres ’’ includes not 
less than 14 different factories at Saint-Ponce, Vouges, Saint-Charmas, 
Toulouse, Saint-Médard, Angouléme, Le Ripault, Pont-de-Buis, Le Moulin- 
Blane, Esquardes and Sevran-Livry. 

The manufacture of. gunpowder in France is a State monopoly, and 
this may be said to have acted injuriously to the interests of the navy, 
as naval officers have not been given control over the manufacture of the 
special powder required for naval ordnance, or authorized to make any 
trials of the explosive previous to its supply to the navy. 

When the changes in artillery demanded a new powder the necessity 
for specializing the different powder factories became apparent, and the 
charge of all factories employed in the manufacture of sporting 
powders was given over to the Minister of Finance, the Minister 
of War receiving control of those factories employed in manu- 
facturing’ powder for military purposes. The special needs of the 
navy, however, were forgotten, and about this time (1875) the Government 
monopoly was broken down and the navy bought powder known as 
‘“‘ Wetteren ’’ powder from abroad. Later again, arrangements were made 
to manufacture the special powder required for the navy; purchase from 
abroad was discontinued, and so the matter has remained up to the present 
date. 

It is curious to note that the present ‘‘ B”’ powder was originally 
named ‘“ V ’’ powder, after its inventor, M. Viello, and received its present 
appellation of ‘‘ B ” powder when adopted into the service at the time that 
General Boulanger was Minister of War. 

M. Delcassé has decided that no powder over four years old is to 
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be left on board any French men of war; when the powder has attained 
that age it is to be landed and sent to the supply magazine on shore, 
where it may be kept for another two years. These magazines have 
now been ordered to destroy all powder over ‘six years old, and 100 tons 
of ‘‘B” powder from Lagoubran Magazine at Toulon have lately been 
taken out to sea and jettisoned. These arrangements will necessitate a 
much larger annual manufacture of powder as it will mean that the 
whole stock of powder will have to be renewed every six years. The 
annual cost of the powder supplied to the navy (about 2,000 tons) is 13 
million francs (£520,000), this amount will now have to be increased 
to from 3,500 to 4,000 tons, at an increased cost of about 12 millions 
(£480,000). The powder factories at present are not capable of producing 
so large an amount, and it seems as if the State monopoly of powder 
manufacture will have to be suspended, at any rate for a time. 


Le Yacht, La Vie Maritime and Le Temps. 


UNITED STATES. 
New Training Station on Lake Michigan. 

President Taft recently officially opened, according to a correspondent 
writing to the Pall Mall Gazette, the new Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, which is the first of its kind established in the interior 
of the country. Under present conditions the U.S. Mercantile Marine 
affords no prospect of providing the personnel sufficient for manning the 
future navy. As the equipment of a modern battle-fleet requires for its 
successful handling mechanical efficiency rather than the inbred qualities 
of a race of seamen, the United States is building up its navy on the 
theory that a satisfactory substitute in the material of its crews can be 
obtained by obtaining recruits from the country districts and manufacturing 
towns of the interior, and that if sufficient inducements are offered for a 
life career they can get the men required independently of the coastwise 
seamen population and give them the rudiments of their naval training 
and in the various mechanical duties that fall to the men of the modern 
war-vessel. 

For this purpose an inland training station has been constructed 
twenty-eight miles north of Chicago, on the shore of Lake Michigan, on 
a tract of land 172 acres in extent, near Lake Bluff, and has now been 
completed after six years’ work. The Naval Committees of Congress had 
little difficulty in getting support for the establishment of this inland 
station. The Chicago Association of Commerce gave the site, and 
altogether a sum of £800,000 has been spent upon it. The project appealed 
to several of the Lake cities, but Chicago carried the day. 

The station is reported to be laid out on a scale quite the equal of 
the three naval training stations on the sea coast, Newport News, Norfolk, 
and San Francisco. A large inner basin has been excavated in the harbour, 
which has great natural advantages. Two long piers and two sea walls 
have been constructed, within which the small warships already stationed 
on the lakes can find shelter, while buildings, barracks, and store houses 
have been built and fully equipped, so that if necessary, it can be 
developed into an important naval arsenal. 

The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Meyer, considers that the new Lake 
Bluff training station will be as good as any to be found anywhere, and 
that it will attract thousands of recruits from the Middle West and prove 
one of the best investments the navy has made. The recruits will get 
their first naval instruction in the harbour, and will then go for cruises 
on the lakes for their further instruction. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE. 
INDIA. 

InpiaN Army Act.—The Gazette of India dated 4th November, rg11, 
contains the new Indian Army Act, which replaces the former Indian 
Articles of War. 

Asor ExpPEDITION.—Practically all opposition to the expedition appears 
to have ceased, and the various small columns sent out are being well 
received by the inhabitants. The headmen of various villages on both 
banks of the Dihang have come in and made terms. 

Road making, surveys, and political and scientific work are in pre- 
gress; exploring columns from Yambung and Rotung have visited many 
of the villages up the Dihang and Yamne rivers. 

The weather during December-January has been frequently wet; the 
health of the troops is reported as fair. 


DespatcH OF Troops To Cuina.—The 25th and 26th Punjabis and the 
24th Hazara mountain battery are being despatched from India to Hong 
Kong in connection with the revolutionary movement in progress in China. 


Afghanistan. 

ForeicGn Arrairs.—The War in Tripoli and the Russian action in 
Northern Persia, continue to absorb much attention on the part of Afghan 
officials. It is stated that eight officers have been sent from Afghanistan 
vid Persia to report on the Turco-Italian War, and that funds have been 
collected for the relief of sick and wounded Turks. 

It is reported that the Afghan outposts on ‘the Persian-Afghan frontier 
have been strengthened owing to the advance of the Russian troops into 
northern Persia, and that an appeal for help was received by the Amir 
from Tehran. 

Army.—The Amir is said to be considering a scheme for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Afghan provincial forces. It is reported that 27 batteries of 
artillery have lately carried out practice with live shell at Kabul, and 
that musketry instruction is receiving special attention there. British 
methods of drill and manoeuvre now appear to be preferred to Turkish 
methods. Desertion is said to have been common of late. Efforts are 
being made to put the transport (pony, mule and bullock) on an efficient 
basis. A consignment of plant for the manufacture of smokeless powder 
has been imported by the Amir through Karachi. 

ArcHan Newsparer.—An Afghan newspaper, entitled ‘“ Siraj-ul- 
Akhbar,” is now being issued bi-monthly at Kabul by order of the Amir, 
and is likely to have a wide circulation throughout Afghanistan. 

Communications.—Activity in the improvement and metalling of main 
roads in Afghanistan continues; the road leading north from Kabul via 
Istalif to Ghorband is to be rendered fit for motor traffic. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
Po.iticat.—There are repeated rumours that Count Aerenthal will 
retire at an early date, his health having broken down and necessitating 
complete rest. Among others, the Ambassadors at St. Petersburg, Paris, 





1 Includes notes regarding important political events in foreign countries. 
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and Constantinople, have been mentioned as possible successors. Anti- 
Italian tendencies in Austria are apparently not receiving much support 
in Hungary. 

FINANCIAL.—The nature of the Budget, which, owing to press of work 
cannot be presented till March, has been foreshadowed in a speech of 
the Finance Minister, von Zaleski. He anticipated a demand for over 
121,000,000, an increase of more than 7o per cent. over the estimates of 
1902. During this period the total liabilities of the State have risen about 
30 per cent., and now amount to £508,000,000. Since 1903 the price of 
Austrian Rentes has fallen from 1o1.g to 91.15, the decline being chiefly 
due to repeated Budget deficits and excessive borrowing. 

The rumours that it was intended to float an Austrian loan in Paris 
and London have been semi-officially denied. 

An Austrian bank has made a loan to Montenegro in return for a 
pledge of future railway concessions. The Novoe Vremya, commenting 
on this, blames Russian diplomacy for not having forestalled the loan. 


New Army Bit_.—Considerable opposition to the new Army Bill appears 
to be still smouldering. It is calculated to cost, if passed, an immediate 
expenditure of 3 1/5 million pounds, and an increased expenditure of 2 4/5 
million pounds annually. 

CuieF CHANGES IN THE ARMY DurinG 1911.—The chief changes during 
1911 have been as follows— 

1. The heavy field howitzers have been increased to 14 brigades of 
2 batteries each; i.e., 1 brigade for each of the first 14 army corps. 2. The 
Mountain Artillery has been organized in 7 regiments instead of in 6 as 
heretofore. 3. Two new battalions of Fortress Artillery have been formed. 
4. A new (3rd) Austrian Landwehr Cavalry Brigade has been organized 
out of two existing regiments. 5. Four new cavalry machine-gun sections 
have been formed. 6. A new Remount Commission has been formed at 
Sarajevo. 7. The Telegraph troops which formerly formed part of the 
Railway and Telegraph Regiment have been re-formed as a separate 
regiment. 8. An Army Air Corps has been formed. 9g. Army corps officers’ 
schools have been reorganized. 10. Progress has been made with the 
proposed armament of all infantry Battalions with machine-gun 
sections. All the Honved and Landwehr battalions, and 358 out 
of the 467 Common Army battalions are now armed with a section each. 
11. Sixty-one civilian motor trains, capable of carrying 5 tons, have been 
subsidized. 12. The forces on the Italian frontier have been strengthened 
by 8 battalions and a field artillery regiment drawn from other parts of 
the Monarchy. 

BULGARIA. 

INSTRUCTION OF OrFiceRS.—A Bill dealing with the creation of a Military 
Academy for the instruction of General Staff Officers has passed its first 
reading in the Sobranje. Owing to the opposition of some of its clauses 
on the part of a large number of deputies, the Bill has now been withdrawn 
and will be modified before being reintroduced. Hitherto Bulgarian 
officers have laboured under some considerable difficulties as regards 
training in the higher branches of military work, owing to the fact that 
they have to go abroad for their instruction. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN STATES. 
ARGENTINA.—The Press reports a diplomatic rupture between the 
Argentine and Paraguayan Governments and that two warships and two 
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Argentine torpedo-boat destroyers have been sent to Paraguay owing to 
the continued disturbances there and to the incorrect note of the Paraguayan 
Government in reply to strong representations in regard to Argentine 
establishments and ships. 

Brazit.—The total of the Military Estimates for 1912 is 45,315,000. 
This represents a decrease of £569,000 as compared with the estimates 
for 19gtt. 

Under the Military Estimates Biil for 1912, the President is 
authorized :— 

(1) To send abroad suitable officers to increase their military 
efficiency. 

(2) To form a large camp of instruction for troops of all arms. 

(3) To allot prizes up to the total of £3,300 for aeronautic competi- 
tions. 

Ecuapor.—A revolution is in progress. A telegram from Quito, 
announces a decisive victory gained over the rebel forces. 


ParaGuay.—A revolution has, for the third time in the last 12 months, 
broken out in Paraguay. The Argentine Government have despatched two 
river gunboats to Asuncion. Railway and telegraph communications 
have been interrupted. Little progress appears to have been made by 
either of the contending parties. The Government are known to be in 
great need of funds and have decided to issue thirty million dollars of 
paper money. 

FRANCE. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Genera] Dubail, the former Chief of the Army Staff, 
has been given the command of the oth Corps, vice General Ménétrez. 

General D’Amade, commanding the 9th Infantry Division, has been 
appointed to the command of the 13th Corps, vice General Pelletier. 
General D’Amade was formerly the French Military Attaché in London, 
and distinguished himself as commander of the French forces during the 
operations in the Shawia (Marocco). 

CHANGE OF Mrinistry.—During the examination in the Senate of the 
Franco-German agreement of last year, concerning Marocco, it was proved 
that M. Caillaux, the Prime Minister, had made certain proposals to the 
German Government without the knowledge of M. Selves, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, who consequently felt himself obliged to resign. M. 
Caillaux persuaded M. Delcassé to accept the vacant portfolio, but the 
disclosures in the Senate created so wide a feeling of resentment that 
M. Caillaux and his whole Ministry had to resign. 

After an unusually short delay, M. Poincaré came into office at the 
head of probably the strongest Ministry of modern France. He himself 
became the Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. Briand, Minister of Justice 
and Vice-President of the Council, M. Bourgeois, Minister of Labour, 
M. Millerand, Minister of War, while M. Delcassé resumed his charge of 
the Ministry of Marine, which he had held in the Caillaux Cabinet. 


ABOLITION OF CHlEF OF ARMY StaFF.—In July of last year (see JOURNAL, 
August, 1911, page 1076), there was an important reorganization of the 
‘* Conseil Supérieur de Guerre ’”’ and ‘‘ Etat-Major de 1’Armé,”’ by which 
the General Officer designated to command, in war, the principal group 
of armies was given in peace the title ‘‘ Chief of the General Staff,’ and 
thus made responsible for the preparation for war and instruction of the 
army. But he only exercised a general supervision over the Army Staff, 
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since the direct command of the latter was entrusted to the ‘‘ Chief of 
the Army Staff,’’? a Lieut.-General who, although subordinate in theory to 
the Chief of the General Staff, had the right of access to the Minister of 
War. 

After a trial of six months, this dual control was found unsatisfactory, 
and consequently the post of Chief of the Army Staff has now been abolished. 
The Chief of the General Staff thus becomes not only the theoretical but 
the real head of the Army Staff, and his immediate subordinates are the 
3 ‘* Sous-Chefs ’’ in charge of the 3 Groups into which the Army Staff 
is divided. The ‘‘ Sous-Chef’’ of the first Group, which deals with 
preparation for war and instruction, becomes in war Chief of the Staff 
(‘‘ Major-Général ”) to the General Officer Commanding the principal 
group of armies. The other two ‘‘ Sous-Chefs,’’ who deal with mobilization 
and routine business, will, on the outbreak of war, remain at the War 
Office. 

CREATION OF A NEW SECRETARIAT IN THE War Orrice.—M. Millerand 
has formed a new branch at the War Office with the title of ‘‘ Sécrétariat 
Général.”’ It is under a civilian and is charged with the task of centralizing 
and co-ordinating the work of the various administrative departments of the 
Office. 

Census Returns.—The Census in 1911 shows that the population of 
France is 39,601,509, an increase of only 349,264 since 1906. This increase is 
sokely in the urban population, the rural population has actually decreased. 


French Colonies. 

Inpo-Cu1na.—Three ministerial decrees were issued in January, 
authorizing the military authorities to requisition the railways, settling 
the military organization of the latter, and forming the personnel into 
field railway sections. 

Hitherto the troops in Indo-China have been formed into 3 brigades. 
Owing, apparently, to the unsettled condition of China, it has been 
decided to form the 2 brigades in Tonkin into a division, the command oi 
which has been given to General Lombard. 

FrencH West Arrica.—A detachment of the camel corps operating 
in Mauretania has succeeded in surprising a band of raiders and in 
capturing Ould Aida, the former Sultan of Adrar, and an inveterate enemy 
of the French. 

FrencH EguatoriaL AFrica.—A company of rifles has been sent to 
garrison the Upper M’Bomou district in the extreme east of the colony 
on the Egyptian frontier. The headquarters are at Zemio, and 1 section 
will be eventually posted at Kaka in order to guard against raids from 
Darfur. 

Marocco, 

FRENCH PROTECTORATE.—The French Government has appointed a 
Committee, which will sit in Paris, for the purpose of considering the 
various problems arising out of the future French Protectorate of Marocco, 
M. Regnault, the French Minister at Tangier, will probably be the presi- 
dent, and the members will consist of representatives from the War, Foreign, 
and Treasury Offices. 

The French corps of occupation will, it is believed, consist of about 
38,000 men, with headquarters at Fez. The country will, for the purposes 
of military organization, be divided into 2 districts, Eastern and Western 
Marocco. 
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The War Office has decided to withdraw during the winter certain 
units of the garrison of Eastern Marocco. Some 3 or 4 battalions, 2 squad- 
rons, and a battery will be allowed to spend the next few weeks in Algeria. 


FreNcH Losses in Marocco.—The French casualties in Marocco from 
1st May to 1st November, 1911, were as follows: 80 were killed, of whom 
30 were officers. 614 died from disease. 4,171 sick had to be sent out of 
the country. The average strength of the French forces was 25,000. 


OPERATIONS IN JANUARY.—On January 3rd the post at Sefru (S.E. of Fez) 
was seriously attacked. The assailants were repulsed, leaving some 50 
dead, while the Shereefian troops lost 5 killed and 15 wounded. Major 
Brémond left Fez with the ‘‘ mehalla’’ in order to reinforce Sefru, and 
General Dalbiez, with a column of 3,000 men, started from Mequinez 
(S.W. of Fez) with the same object. The latter column was attacked on 
the 14th in its camp near Sefru, but the enemy were repulsed. General 
Dalbiez and Major Brémond followed up the success and captured the 
rebel camp. 

GERMANY. 

THe EmperoR.—The Emperor celebrated the 53rd anniversary of his 
birth in January. It is reported that the Emperor will officially visit 
Switzerland this year, and possibly attend manceuvres there in September. 


New Loans.—Two loans, one for £4,000,000 of new German Imperial 
Bonds and another for 421,000,000 of new Prussian Consols were offered 
for subscription on January 29th; both at 4 per cent. and redeemable in 
six years. The former is to redeem Treasury bills, but the destination of 
the latter is not yet clear. 

RaiLways.—The construction of the railway from Keetmanshoop to 
Windhoek (S.W. Africa) is reported as being completed. This line is 
known as the ‘‘ North—South ”’ Railway, and it was originally estimated 
that it would not be completed before 1913. (See also page 208). 

MECHANICAL TRANSPORT.—The number of motor vehicles subsidized 
by the State is now 665, at a cost of £165,000. 


GREECE. 

ARMY ORGANIzATION.—The Bill for the reorganization of the Greek 
Army has passed its third reading in the Chamber. Briefly, the Bill’ 
substitutes 4 divisions of 3 regiments, for 3 divisions of 4 regiments, provides 
for the formation of a cavalry brigade of 2 regiments, and increases the 
strength of the artillery by 2 field batteries and 2 mountain batteries. 
Provision is also made for the training of General Staff and other officers. 


Bupcet.—The Budget for 1912 provides an estimated revenue of 
45,740,000 and an estimated expenditure of £5,700,000. The Govern- 
ment has at its disposal £ 3,400,000 in the form of savings, and a portion 
of this sum will be devoted to army expenditure. The new army reorganiza- 
tion scheme will cost for barracks alone nearly £5,000,000, as it is 
proposed to provide accommodation for 130,000 men, but this expenditure 
will be spread over 2 years. 


HOLLAND. 

TRAINING AND MANG@UvRES, 1912.—There will be no army manoeuvres 
in 1912, but large numbers of landwehr will be trained instead. Fortress 
manceuvres will be carried out in the Amsterdam Position during September, 
in which 5 battalions will take part. 
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During July, August and September, training will take place in forts 
Westerfoort, Pannerden, Uitermeer and Voordorpschendijk, for the troops 
detailed as garrisons for these works on mobilization. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE INFANTRY.—From the Indian Army Estimates 
for 1912, it appears that infantry companies will in future be organized in 
4 sections, each divided into a European and a native “‘ Brigade ”’ (squad), 
instead of the present organization of separate companies for Europeans 
and natives. 

MACHINE-GUN COMPANIES.—Five machine-gun companies are to be 
formed, having a war strength of 4 officers, 75 other ranks and 60 horses. 


JAPAN. 


New CHIEF OF THE GENERAL StaFF.—General Viscount Hasegawa has 
succeeded Count Oku, who has retired for age, as Chief of the General 
Staff. Viscount Hasegawa was General Officer Commanding Guards 
Division in the early part of the Russo-Japanese War; he afterwards 
became Commander-in-Chief of the Korean garrison, and was transferred 
to the military Council in 1909. He is 61 years old. Compared with 
certain other generals such as Oshima, Kawamura, or H.I.H. Prince 
Kanin, who had been mentioned as possible successors to General Oku, 
Viscount Hasegawa is comparatively unknown, but he is considered to 
be a man of exceptionally strong character. 

Korean GarrRISON.—The 2nd Division now in Korea is to be relieved 
next March by the 8th Division. 

THe Next BupGcet.—In the Japanese Budget for the next fiscal year 
(1912-1913), the military and naval outlays are 93 millions for the Army 
and 9} millions for the Navy out of a total estimated expenditure of 
£57,000,000. 

MILITARY FUNERAL IN LONDON OF A JAPANESE OFFICER.—The funeral 
of Major Kurokawa, who had been sent to England in 1909 for 3 years’ 
study, took place at Golder’s Green on the roth instant with military 
honours. The body was carried from Victoria to the Crematorium on a 
R.H.A. gun-carriage, and the procession was met near Golder’s Green 
Station by the 3rd Dragoon Guards, one of the regiments to which Major 
Kurokawa was attached. 

NORWAY. 

INTERNAL Pouitics.—The Storthing opened on 12th January. A Bill 
has been passed which renders women eligible to hold any public office 
except appointments in the Cabinet, and in the military, diplomatic, and 
ecclesiastical services. 

During the last session a clause was introduced into the Norwegian 
Constitution to lay down the circumstances in which the National Reserve 
Fund may be drawn upon. This fund is invested in securities which can 
easily be realised, and now amounts to 40 million kronen; it may now 
be used only ‘‘ for the purpose of. defending the kingdom from danger, 
or in the event of a national calamity.”’ 


OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 

Po.iticaL.—The Turkish Cabinet, which resigned on the 30th Decem- 
ber, has been reconstituted on much the same lines as before, and the 
proposal to dissolve the Chamber was passed by the Senate on the 19th 
January. The new Chamber will meet in a few weeks’ time, and the 
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elections will show whether the ‘‘ Union and Progress ”’ party is to remain 
in force or whether the new party of ‘‘ Concord and Liberty ’”’ has gained 
substantial strength. The question is, however, probably not so much 
one of change of principle as change of individuals in power. 

MACEDONIA AND ALBANIA.—The Ishtip bomb affair has been inquired 
into by a Court Martial, and 19 persons condemned to death, six of whom 
are Turks. Further murders and outrages have, however, been reported, 
and the position both in Macedonia and among the Malissors of Albania 
is extremely unsettled. 

CreTE.—The Greek Chamber, having risen on the 3rd instant, the 
Cretan deputies detained on board the warships have been released and the 
crisis is therefore past for the moment. 

Turco-PERSIAN FRONTIER.—The Protocol, relating to the delimitation 
of the frontier, has now been signed. Turkish and Persian Commissioners 
are to meet at Constantinople, and if they are unable to arrive at a satis- 
factory conclusion, the question will be refered to the Hague Tribunal. 

The Turkish Government addressed a strong protest to the Russian 
Government on the subject of the determination of the latter to be respon- 
sible for the Urmia—Dilman—Khoi caravan routes, portions of which 
the Turks claim as Ottoman territory in the settlement now pending. 
Parties of Turkish troops are in these regions, and it is reported that 
all the battalions on the frontier were raised last month to war strength 
and that the Erzinjan division had been mobilized. Latest reports, how- 
ever, lead to the conclusion that the Turks have accepted the situation for 
the moment. (See also ‘ Persia.’’) 

MesopotaMia.—Three English firms are tendering for the 
Mesopotamian Irrigation contract scheme, of which the first part was 
commenced some time ago by the firm of Sir John Jackson (Ltd.) The 
whole plan, as proposed by Sir William Willcocks, will involve an expendi- 
ture of £7T15,000,000, but the Turkish Government will not, it is expected, 
sanction more than a third of this at present. 

Cordial telegrams have been exchanged between the Porte and the 
Sheikh of Koweit, as the result of the latter subscribing £713,000 for 
the Turkish war fund. 

YEMEN.—The Turkish operations in Assyr are still continuing, not- 
withstanding the war with Italy, and although, as previously reported, 
Seyyid Idris was able to take possession of Geezan, columns are now 
advancing against him from Kunfuda and from the south-west. 

WireELeEss TELEGRAPHY.—Negotiations are on foot for the establishment 
of wireless stations at Adrianople, Salonica, Yanina and Scutari in Albania 
for communication with Constantinople. Three firms are tendering, 
English, French, and German; the order will also include two sets of 
field apparatus for waggon or motor transport, with a radius of 95 miles. 


PERSIA. 


(See January JOURNAL, page 111). 


Russia AND Prersia.—The following version of the recent fighting at 
Tabriz is taken from the Novoe Vremya of the 19th January : 

The disturbances started on the 2zoth December. On that date some 
Fidais attacked a small party of Russian soldiers, who were repairing the 
telephone line connecting the Russian consulate, etc. in the city with 
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the Russian camp, which lay to the south of the city. On the 2ist 
December the Russian troops patrolling the city and in the camp were 
fired on by riflemen and by 4 guns in the citadel and suffered some loss. 
On the 22nd some of the troops in camp were sent to bring away the 
Russian inhabitants in the city, who were defending themselves in their 
houses. This led to street fighting, which lasted throughout the 23rd and 
24th, the Russian troops having to demolish courtyards and house walls, 
in order to make any progress. 

On the 25th, as Russian reinforcements! began to arrive from Djulfa 
(the railhead on the frontier), matters began to quiet down, and it was 
found that during the two or three days’ fighting the Russians had 1 officer 
and 2 men killed, 5 officers and 45 men wounded, and 33 men missing. 
The bodies of some of the missing men, when recovered later on, showed, 
it is stated, that they had been tortured and mutilated while still alive. 

On the 26th a general disarmament of the population was commenced, 
and numerous arrests were made of persons who had taken part in the 
disturbances; these were subsequently tried by court martial and a certain 
number were executed at Tabriz. It is believed that amongst those who 
attacked the troops in Tabriz were many disaffected Russian subjects 
from the Caucasus. Much indignation was caused in Russia by the report 
of the mutilation of the missing Russian soldiers and by the circulation 
from Tehran of unfounded charges against the troops of massacring women 
and children. 

The disturbances at Enzeli and Resht were apparently on a much 
smaller scale than at Tabriz and ceased by the 1st January, by which 
date about 1,200 Russian troops had been sent back to Resht from Kazvin. 


Events 1n JANuARY.—No improvement in the general state of chaos 
prevailing in the country is reported. Elections for the formation of a 
new Medjliss are pending. Meantime the Central Government is being 
carried on by the Regent and the Cabinet. 

Though all the demands of the second Russian ultimatum have been 
complied with fully by the Persian Government, the Russian Government 
had not yet, at the end of January, withdrawn its troops on account 
of the unsettled state of the country. Troops of the 2nd Turkistan Army 
Corps are now being employed in Northern Persia. 


Tue Turco-Persian Frontier.—The position on the Turco-Persian 
frontier (see JourNAL for January) remains a delicate one. A Turco- 
Persian Delimitation Commission is to be formed to delimit the frontier 
under dispute. Meantime Russian troops are vis-d-vis those of Turkey, 
and are being used to escort caravans through the country, between Khoi 
and Urmia, which is occupied by the Turks. It is stated that measures 
have been taken to strengthen the Turkish forces on this part of the 
frontier. (See also Ottoman Empire.) 

GREAT BRITAIN AND Persia.—A few days after the attack on the 


British Consular Guard, on the 24th December (see January JourNAL, 
page 112), Mr. Smart, who was slightly wounded, was brought by tribes- 





1 Automobiles were employed to carry the first Russian reinforcements 
from the frontier railhead at Djulfa to Tabriz on the 25th December, 
each convoy of cars taking 100 riflemen. 

A wireless telegraph company reached Djulfa on the 31st December, 
and established communication thence with the Russian forces in Persia, 
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men into Kazerun, where the consular escort had halted. His escort 
subsequently joined hands with a squadron sent from Shiraz, and proceeded 
without further molestation to that place. The Persian Government has 
expressed its deep regret for the incident, which it attributes to the general 
unrest and inflammatory anti-foreign propaganda circulated from certain 
quarters, and has stated that immediate steps were being taken to punish 
the tribesmen concerned in the attack. 

Two hundred and fifty Indian infantry from Jask were landed at 
Bushire on the 30th December to strengthen the consular guard in the 
event of emergencies arising. 


Tue Ex-SHaH Movement.-—Salar-ed-Dowleh is reported to have defeated 
Government troops near Kermanshah at the end of December, and to 
be in possession of that town. Shuja-ed-Dowleh, who entered Tabriz on 
the 3rd January, has been recognized by the Russians as Governor of 
that place. Troops of the ex-Shah, who were holding Shahrud and 
Damghan, are reported to have been severely defeated by Government 
forces near the former place on 12th January. 

TREASURER-GENERAL.—Mr. Shuster left Tehran on the 11th January 
after handing over his appointment as Treasurer-General. M. Mornard 
(the Belgian head of the Persian Customs) has since been appointed to 
officiate as acting Treasurer-General pending the final selection of a 
successor to Mr. Shuster. The existing Treasury Gendarmerie has been 
entrusted to Swedish officers. 

Trans-Persian RatLway.—It is reported in the Press that considerable 
progress has been made in the arrangement of financial and other matters 
in connection with the Trans-Persian Railway project. It appears probable 
that a Société d’Etudes will shortly be formed to deal with questions of 
alignment, survey, concessions required, and financial prospects. 


RUSSIA. 


Major-General Voropanov, recently commanding the 2nd Brigade of 
the 37th Infantry Division, has been appointed to command the Russian 
forces in Persia. 

Tue British DeputaT1on TO Russta.—The British visitors arrived 
in St. Petersburg on the 25th January. There was an official reception 
at the railway station, and the large crowds assembled outside the station 
cheered the visitors heartily. 

FinLanD.—The Bill, passed by the Duma, regarding the payment by 
Finland of a money contribution annually, in lieu of military service, has 
been approved by the Council of Empire. 

THE SIBERIAN-MANCHURIAN FRONTIER.—On gth December a protocol 
was signed at Tsitsikar between Russian and Chinese delegates, fixing 
the boundary between Tarbagandakha—a point N.W. of Manchuria Station 
—and the Argun river. The boundary has been delimited so that the 
Kuladjinski and Sharasunski valleys lie within the borders of Russia, 
while the village and station of Manchuria are in China. Part of the 
islands on the Argun river are allotted to Russia and the remainder to 
China. 

RANGEFINDERS.—Russian A.O. 526/1911 lays down conditions for a 
competition for infantry rangefinders to be held in 1913. Ai first prize 
of 20,000 roubles (£2,104), and a second prize of half that amount, are 
offered. The War Department reserves the right to order 1,000 range- 
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finders of any type, which gains a prize, at the price quoted on entry by 
the exhibitor. The chief requirements are that the instrument shall not 
weigh more than 4% lbs., that the normal time required for an observation 
shall not exceed one minute; and that the readings shall be accurate within 
4 per cent. up to 3,000 paces. 

Raitways.—The Tsar has confirmed the Act which sanctions the 
transfer to the State, of the lines in Russian Poland owned by the Warsaw- 
Vienna railway company.! The transfer will take effect as from 1st 
January, 1912, and a sum of £3,407,742 is allotted towards the purchase 
price in 1912. The Poles have opposed the measure on the ground that 
it will prejudicially affect the interests of the officials now employed on 
the line and also the development of the country. It was stated in the 
Polish Press that the purchase was not really due to strategical considera- 
tions, but was prompted solely by the anti-Polish policy of the Nationalist 
party. 

Tue Amur Rattway.—The original proposal to construct at Khabarovsk 
a bridge two miles long over the Amur at a cost of £1,600,000, is 
considered to be too costly, and plans are now in preparation for a tunnel 
under that river to connect the Amur and Ussuri railways. 


TrELEGRAPHS.—The trunk telephone line connecting Moscow, Tula, 
Orel, Kursk, and Kharkov has been completed. Army Order 519/I911 
notifies that the wireless telegraph station opened at Urjum will be known 
as the Alexandrovsk-Ural Mountains Wireless Telegraph Station. 

The Council of Ministers has approved of the proposal to reduce the 
tariff for telegrams to Asiatic Russia to the rates existing for European 
Russia. 


SWEDEN. 
INTERNAL Po.itics.—The Riksdag was opened by the King on 16th 
January. The King’s speech announced that a grant of 500,000 kronen 
(£27,800) would be demanded for the purpose of mobilization trials. 


ARTILLERY.—Royal Decree No. 60 (13th July, 1911), approves of the 
establishment of five additional field howitzer divisions, and of one 
additional company of fortress artillery. One new field howitzer division 
will be formed in each army division (except VIth Army Division), and 
will be composed of two 4-gun batteries armed with howitzers of 12-cm. 
Krupp pattern. Army Order 1308 of 3rd November authorizes the raising 
in each army division of the first of these new howitzer batteries, and 
directs that, pending the supply of the howitzers, the personnel shall! drill 
with the field gun. 


CavaLry.—Prince Charles of Sweden. in his capacity as Inspector of 
Cavalry, has rendered a report to the Government in which he intimates 
his desire to be relieved next year of his post, and makes the following 
recommendations :— 

(i) A special cavalry corps of two squadrons to be formed at the 
fortress of Boden, in the north of Sweden. 

(ii) The two detached squadrons stationed at Uppsala to be with- 

drawn. 

(iii) The establishments of the Scania Hussars and Scania Dragoons 

to be reduced each to 4 squadrons. 


1 See January JOURNAL, page 114. 
R 3. 
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(iv) The post of Inspector-General of Cavalry to be made a salaried 
one, and for the sake of economy, to be combined with the 
post of Inspector of Transport. 

Otympic GAMES. STOCKHOLM, 1912.—The Swedish Government has 
invited officers of the British Army, Indian, and Colonial Military Forces 
to compete at the Olympic Games to be held at Stockholm in July, 1912. 
Great Britain and Ireland will be considered as one country, while each 
British Colony will be entitled to be represented as though it were a 
separate country. The competing officers will be the guests of the Com- 
mittee and will have their expenses in Sweden paid, up to a number not 
exceeding four from each country. 


UNITED STATES. 


PanaMA CaNAL.—There has been considerable discussion in the Press 
on the subject of granting a preference to American vessels when the 
Panama Canal is opened for traffic. 

In the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, it is stated that the Canal shall be 
free and open to the vessels of commerce of all nations on terms of entire 
equality. Mr. Stimson, the Secretary for War, has stated that various 
countries reimburse their mercantile marine for the expense of traversing 
the Suez Canal, and that he considers that the United States has a clear 
right to appropriate to vessels sums paid into Treasury by those vessels 
in the form of Canal tolls. President- Taft has virtually adopted an 
identical attitude. 

New Mexico.—It is reported in the Press that President Taft has 
signed a proclamation admitting New Mexico as the forty-seventh State 


of the Union. 


Muuitary Estimates.—There is little of note in the Military Estimates 
for 1913. The increases are unimportant. This might be expected, as the 
Presidential election takes place this year, and therefore both parties are 
anxious to reduce expenditure as much as possible in order to claim 
credit politically for having done so. The total estimate shows an increase 
of about £900,000. 

The principal increases are as follows :— 

£200,000 for Militia manceuvres; £300,000 for ammunition for the field 
artillery of the Militia; £166,000 for the field artillery of the Militia; 
£25,000 is again estimated for this year for military aviation work. 
For the Panama Canal £800,000 less is demanded; for the fortifica- 
cations £1,128,000 instead of £600,000 which was voted for this purpose 
last year. There is an increase of £350,000 for fortifications and other 
works of defence. A supplementary estimate of £55,000 has been submitted 
to Congress for the purpose of providing dummy armament for the coast 
artillery of the Militia. 

DespaTcH OF Troops TO CHiNnA.—It is reported that 500 men from 
the Philippine Islands have been ordered for duty in China to help to 
protect the Peking-Tientsin railway. 


Cupa.—The State Department at Washington published the text of 
a note to the Cuban Government to the effect that unless the pending 
Presidential campaign is peacefully conducted, the United States may be 
compelled to intervene in the affairs of the island. 




















AERONAUTICAL NOTES. 


GENERAL. 
Aeroplane Flights which have a Military Interest. 


The history of practical aviation covers a very small number of 
years, but into those years have been crowded many events, and many 
remarkable successes have been gained. The interest to the professional 
soldier lies in how far these successes have influenced his profession; 
what amount of reliance can be placed on the existing machine, and what 
it can reasonably be expected to do. 

Interesting as the struggles of the earlier pioneers are, they do not 
come within the scope of these notes which deal merely with performances 
actually achieved. 

WILBUR WRIGHT’s FLIGHTS IN FRANCE (1908).—On a machine oonstruc- 
ted by his brother and himself after many years of careful experimenting, 
Wilbur Wright made a number of successful flights at the end of 1908. 
The best of these was one of 75 miles in two hours twenty minutes. 
He used a motor of his own construction and started his machine by 
launching it into the air by means of an inclined rail. 

The criticisms levelled against the first Wright machine, as regards 
its possible employment in war, were: that it was the work of a genius 
and required a genius to drive it; that absolutely calm weather was essen- 
tial and that, even so, an unreliable motor might prevent flying; that 
the machine could only fly at a height which made it an easy target for 
hostile riflemen, while the whole attention of the pilot was required to 
direct the machine, hence he could not observe properly. And, finally, 
that owing to the necessity of a special starting apparatus the machine 
became out of action when it landed away from its starting rail. 

QUALIFICATIONS REQUISITE FOR MILITARY AEROPLANES.—It may be also 
deduced from the facts above narrated that for an aeroplane to be of 
military value it should fulfil the following requirements :— 

(a) Be simple enough to be driven by men of good nerves and 
physique. 

(b) Sufficiently simple to be constructed and kept in repair in large 
numbers. 

(c) Be able to mount out of danger and continue flying at that altitude. 

(d) Be able to carry an observer. 

(e) Be capable of performing good work on 50 per cent. days of the 

year. 

(f) Travel with ease for a distance of over 60 miles. 

(xz) Require no special starting apparatus. 


THE CHANNEL FLIGHT (1909).—The cross Channel flight of M. Bleriot, 
on July 25th, 1909, is too well known to require details. From the point 
of view of military aviation it was of interest as proving that flights over 
large expanses of water were possible. It should be added, however, 
that the distance traversed by M. Bleriot had already been flown in a 
single flight across country. 

Since then the Channel has often been flown, and during the circuit 
of Europe it was crossed by nine aviators on their way to London, and 
again on their return journey. 

VOL LVI s 
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Tue Rueims MEETING (1909).—In August, Igog, the first Rheims meet- 
ing was held. As many as to different types of aeroplane and several 
kinds of motor were seen in use. 

Among the principal feats accomplished were: the attainment of a 
height of 500 feet; the crossing on six occasions of distances of over 85 
miles in a single flight; and the execution of several flights when a strong 
breeze was blowing. 

The pilots were drawn from various classes and countries, and it 
was shown that the qualities necessary for piloting a motor were not 
the exclusive privilege of any one class or race. It was on this occa- 
sion also that the Gnome engine may be said to have first proved that 
it was possible to construct a really reliable aviation motor. 

Two of the principal objections raised against the aeroplane after 
the first flights of the brothers Wright had thus already been eliminated. 
It had been proved possible to construct machines sufficiently simple, with 
motors sufficiently reliable to be driven safely by picked men. 

All the machines except the Wright had an under carriage that per- 
mitted them to rise from and descend on any ordinary level space. 

LonpDon To MANCHESTER FLIGHT (1910).—This flight attracted a con- 
siderable amount of attention, and came as a surprise to those who had 
not closely followed aviation. It shewed that close country such as 
England presented no insuperable difficulties to the cross-country flyer. 
It is of interest to note that in this flight the competitors followed the 
railway line and used it as a guide; while in the second Daily Mail oon- 
test the competitors all went on a direct line from control to control. 

There were many points which detracted from the military value of 
this test. The competitors could choose their own time and received 
every assistance possible, being followed by mechanics, and—in Paul- 
han’s case—by a special train. Consequently they pushed on as far as 
they could, and then came down on the nearest available landing-place. 
There was nothing in the conditions to prevent a competitor from com- 
pletely changing his machine at any point, or, if unsuccessful in his 
first attempt, from returning to the starting point, and commencing again. 

SPRING OF 1910.—In the spring of 1910, the height record had reached 
4,000 feet, and consequently aeroplanes could be considered able to rise 
to a height at which the dangers of an enemy’s fire would be very small. 
It now became the custom for cross-country journeys to be made at a 
minimum height of 600 feet. This was found to be easier and safer; 
easier, because at that altitude the wind is not affected by the undula- 
tions of the ground to the same extent as at a lower level; and safer 
because, in the event of the engine stopping, the pilot has a greater selec- 
tion of landing places. 

Tue Crrcuit pve L’Est (1910)..—The “‘ Circuit de L’Est ’’ consisted of 
separate flights across country from town to town, Paris being the start- 
ing and the finishing point. Each stage had to be started and finished 
on a given date. Any competitor failing to complete a stage on the given 
day was disqualified from the final classification. It was, however, 
possible for any competitor, who had failed to complete a stage, to perform 
subsequent stages, though he could not be included in the general classifica- 


tion. 


On August 7th there were eight starters for the first stage, which 
was from Paris to Troyes—a distance of 84 miles. The machines were 
four Bleriot monoplanes, two Farman biplanes, one Voisin biplane, and 


one Sommer biplane. 


Six competitors completed this stage. 
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The second stage was from Troyes to Nancy (103 miles). There were 
four starters, of whom three finished. 

On August 11th there were two starters for the third stage, Nancy- 
Meziéres (105 miles); both completed the stage. 

For the fourth stage, on August 13th, from Meziéres to Douai (87 
miles), only two airmen were qualified to enter; both completed the stage. 

The fifth stage, on August 15th, from Douai to Amiens (50 miles) 
was completed by both competitors. 

On August 17th was the final stage back to Paris (7o miles). The 
two competitors, who were qualified to enter it, were M. Leblanc and 
M. Aubrun; both on Bleriot monoplanes. Both competitors completed 
the stage and M. Leblanc was adjudged the winner. 

A noticeable and important feature of this competition was the number 
of competitors who, on various occasions, lost their way. This may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that cross-country flying had not been sufficiently 
practised to enable the aviators to become accustomed to finding their way. 
In the cross-country flights of 1911, on the other hand, it was rare to hear 
of any good aviator seriously losing his way, despite the fact that some 
of the big flights had to be made through fog and rain. 

Tue FrencH MANa@:uUvREs IN Picarpy (1910).—These manoeuvres have 
been thoroughly dealt with by the Times Military Correspondent, who 
has expressed his opinion that aeroplanes proved themselves of value to 
an army in the field. 

Attention should, however, be drawn to two points which might 
otherwise escape the average reader. The first is that successful recon- 
naissances were carried out by aeroplanes, both with and without ob- 
servers. Lieutenant (now captain) Bellenger made a successful recon- 
naissance alone on a Bleriot monoplane. Adjutant (now lieutenant) Menard, 
with Lieutenant (now captain) Sids as observer, was equally successful on 
a Henry Farman biplane. 

The second point is that Lieutenant Bellenger distinctly deviated 
from his original instructions in order to return and warn his own 
cavalry of the position of the hostile cavalry. This incident clearly illus- 
trates the necessity of one of the occupants of an aeroplane having sufficient 
military knowledge to know when to deviate from his original instructions, 
and to comply with the instructions in our own Field Service Regulations 
with regard to action of a subordinate when placed in possession of better 
or more definite information than his superior. 


Tue Crossinc oF Mountain RANGEs (1910, 1911).—In 1910 the passage 
of the Alps was contemplated by M. Weymann, on a Farman biplane, and 
by M. Chavez, on a Bleriot monoplane. In September, 1910, they made 
an attempt, but both were obliged to return to their point of departure. 
On September 23rd, 1910, M. Chevaz made a second attempt and was 
successful, but met with an accident on landing, receiving injuries, from 
which he died. 

To ensure the success of this enterprise the weather conditions were 
carefully watched and a telephone system on the route warned the two 
aviators of the least change. 

Without attracting much attention at the time, M. Tabuteau, on a 
Maurice Farman biplane, crossed the Pyrenees in August, 1911. The 
feat was of interest as proving the possibility of crossing a mountain 
range, and of observing the movements. of hostile troops hidden behind 
it. It should be borne in mind, however, that this crossing was made 
in weather chosen by the aviator himself. 

S$ 2 
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During the course of the Paris-Madrid race in 1911, the Pyrenees 
were crossed without any precautions as regards weather being taken. 


Aviation Meetincs Durinc 1910.—During the summer of 1910 numer- 
ous aviation meetings were held and large sums of money were offered 
as prizes, the consequence being that records were frequently broken. 
The result, as far as the machines were concerned, was that they were 
tried to the utmost, and their capabilities proved; this led to continual 
changes in the types of machine adopted by the various makers, as 
possible improvements were found out. However, as the object of these 
improvements was chiefly to gain prizes at meetings of this kind, little 
progress was made towards the discovery of the most suitable aeroplane 
for military purposes, and the French Government found it necessary 
to offer special prizes in order to direct research towards the solution of this 
problem. 

During this year all makers had adopted a landing carriage which 
permitted the machine to rise from any landing on a fairly even surface. 


Tue Paris-Brusses-Paris FLIGHT (1910).—A prize of 44,000 was 
offered by the ‘‘ Automobile Club de France’”’ for the fastest return 
journey to Brussels, carrying a passenger. There was no limit to the 
number of times a competitor might enter before the competition closed 
on December 31st, 1910. The distance was about 350 miles, and the 
prize could only be won if the competitor completed the double journey 
in less than thirty-six hours. g 

The entries included biplanes and monoplanes, but the only monoplane 
to start unfortunately met with disaster at the outset. 

M. Wynmalen started on a Henry Farman biplane at 7.35 a.m. on 
October 15th, carrying M. Dufour as passenger, and reached Brussels at 
I.15 p.m. on the same day, after stopping twice for oil and petrol, having 
travelled at an average speed of thirty-two miles an hour. He returned 
on the same day as far as St. Quentin, where he spent the night. Next 
day he started again at 7 a.m. and reached Paris, with his passenger, 
at 12.11 p.m., having been forced to come down four times owing to fog. 

Several other attempts were made, but the prize was ultimately awarded 
to the flight described above. 

M. Dufour told a British officer that in the neighbourhood of St. 
Quentin he encountered thick fogs, which made it extremely hard to 
find the way, besides increasing the difficulties of landing; and that it 
had only been due to the skill of the pilot that the machine was not wrecked; 
they had relied solely on maps to find their way. 

This competition was of real military interest as it included the carry- 
ing of an observer across country, and the passing of a night in the 
open on the part of the machine. 

The lessons to be learnt from this flight appear to be :— 

That a passenger may be carried continuously for considerable dis- 
tances without much difficulty; that the possibilities of fog render the 
provision of a compass imperative; and, lastly, that a silent engine is 
needed in order that the aviator may fly low, in foggy weather, without 
being discovered, and gain information by sound. 

*,* 

Tue Paris-Puy pe Déme Fiicut (1911).—The conditions for this prize 
were that the competitor should start from Paris, fly round the Cathedral 
of Clermond Ferrand, and alight on the Puy de Déme within six hours 
after leaving Paris. The machine must carry a pilot and one passenger 
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The difficulties of the feat were: (1) carrying the passenger over the 
distance in the time allowed, and (2) mounting with him to a height of 
5,000 feet in a very short distance, for the Puy de Déme is close to the 
Cathedral of Clermond Ferrand, and rises 5,000 feet above it. It should 
also be added, that the landing space was very limited, while in common 
with all mountains, the peak is surrounded by strong currents and eddies. 
The feat was performed by M. Renaux on a Maurice Farman biplane 
with a Renault engine in the early part of 1911. 


Henpon Fiyinc Trsts (1911).—Some tests of military interest were 
carried out on the 12th May. The day was an ideal one for flying. One of 
these tests was to drop sandbags from an aeroplane on to a target, marked 
on the ground, representing a battleship. This test proved the ability 
of a good flier to release from his aeroplane a weight of 100 pounds, 
without in the least disturbing the balance of his machine. As the sand- 
bags were released from heights of under 1,000 feet, the fact that the 
target was hit cannot be regarded as of any importance; the test should 
be carried out at a height of at least 1,500 feet to approximate at all to 
service conditions. 

As regards the question of accuracy, one of the chief difficulties to 
be overcome is that between the ground and an altitude of 2,000 feet, 
there must be varying currents of air, of which the pilot will be ignorant. 

Another test was reconnoitring in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the flying ground; the machines certainly flew high, and it is understood 
that they were successful in discovering the enemy. 


Tue Cross-Country Races or 1911.—During the past year there 
were held several big fiying competitions, of which the most interesting 
were the European circuit, the Paris-Madrid race, the Paris-Rome race, 
and the Daily Mail race round Britain. All these races, with the excep- 
tion of the Daily Mail competition, were an advance on the ‘“‘ Circuit 
de L’Est,’’ as they were tests of speed and organization, as well as of 
successful piloting. The races were, naturally, won by fast monoplanes 
belonging to well-known makers, who had secured the services of good 
pilots. The Paris-Madrid race entailed the crossing of the Pyrenees, while 
the European Circuit was flown in extremely bad weather. 

As regards distance and difficulties of flying, the Daily Mail com- 
petition did not differ greatly from those which had preceded it, but it 
stood alone by reason of the rule that two out of five previously marked 
parts on the machine itself, and two out of five parts marked on the 
engine, had to be intact on arrival at the winning post; these marked 
parts were examined at every control; machines and engines could not, 
therefore, be changed in course of the race, as had happened in some 
previous competitions. 

The four competitors who completed the course were ‘‘ Beaumont ”’ 
on a Bleriot monoplane, Védrinnes on a Moran monoplane, Valentine on 
a Deperdussin monoplane, and Cody on his own biplane. 

Védrinnes was on a faster machine than ‘‘ Beaumont,’’ but he lost 
the race owing to a mistake as to where he should land at Bristol. It is 
of importance to note that at the end of a journey of over a thousand 
miles, there was not two hours’ difference between the times of the two 
leaders. 

During all the big cross-country flights of this year it has been rare 
to hear of a competitor losing his way. i 
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RecorDs IN AviaTion.—At the end of the year 1911, the principal 
records were as follows :— 


Nature of Record. Machine. Engine. Record. 
Speed Somner monoplane Gnome gz miles an 
hour. 


Height with 1 passenger Deperdussin monoplane Gnome 49,800 feet. 
Height with 2 passengers Deperdussin monoplane Gnome 7,000 feet. 


Height without passenger Bleriot monoplane Gnome 13,500 feet. 

Cross country in one day Nieuport monoplane Gnome 770 miles. 

Distance in one flight Nieuport monoplane Gnome 450 miles 
round a circular course 

Duration of one flight Farman biplane Renault 114 hours. 


RetaTIVE ADVANTAGES OF BiPLANES AND Monop.angs.—It will be seen 
from the flights described above that biplanes and monoplanes have each 
their peculiar advantages, which may be summed up as follows :— 

(a) Mountain ranges and expanses of water can be crossed by either 
type of machine. 

(b) At the present moment the biplane would appear to be best for 
weight carrying, and the monoplane for pace. 

(c) Both biplanes and monoplanes can be fitted with the same kind 
of engine. 

(d) Both types of machine are able to rise high enough to be out 
of danger from rifle fire. 

(e) The superior weight carrying powers of the biplane allow of 
its remaining a long time in the air with a passenger. 

(f) From the number of certificated pilots in all countries (over 
1,000) we can asstiime that flying presents no insuperable difficulties and 
requires no unique qualifications. 





FRANCE. 


It is believed that M. Millerand intends to ask for supplementary 
credits, amounting to between £800,000 and £;1,000,000, for the purposes 
of military aeronautics. This sum will include the expenses of aviation 
centres at Casablanca and Fez. 

During the past month, at least 21 new aeroplanes have been taken 
over by the War Office, viz., 13 Farman and 8 Train machines. Lieutenant 
Scott has been carrying out at the Senlis aerodrome experiments with 
dropping bombs from an aeroplane. He is stated to have succeeded in 
dropping from a height of 200 metres bombs into a circle of 20 metres 
diameter, although there was a wind blowing at the rate of 8 metres a 
second. 

GERMANY. 


Diricistes.—The new Zeppelin “ L.Z.II.’’ is reported to be ready for 
her trials. When the new shed at Hamburg it finished the airship will 
travel there and make trips across the North Sea to the North Sea islands. 

The ‘ Z.I.’’ was reconstructed during the past summer and has now 
gained increased speed of about 16 metres per second. To arrive at this 
the two motors of 85 h.p. were replaced by motors of 115 h.p. 

The Suchard airship, which is being built for a journey across the 
Atlantic, is being put together at Johannisthal. Although ready for filling, 
the present low temperature makes it advisable to delay a commencement. 
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AEROPLANES.—It is stated in the Press that there are at present 30 aero- 
planes actually in use by the military authorities, and that 30 more have 
been ordered of various types for delivery by April 1st, 1912. 

An officer airman has been detailed to the artillery practice camp at 
Jiiterbog for observing purposes. Another aviation course was to com- 
mence at Doberitz on February ist. 

Herr Griilich beat the world’s record for flight.with three passengers 
on January 25th; he remained in the air on a Harlau monoplane for one 


hour 35 minutes. ‘ 
It is again reported in the Press that a school of aviation is to be 


started at Danzig for the navy. 


TURKEY. 

It has been decided to start a military aviation school in Constantinople, 
Two Deperdussin aeroplanes and a balloon are expected shortly with two 
Turkish officers who have qualified in France. Further orders are contem- 
plated. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The First American Civil War, First Period, 1775-1778, with chapters on 
the Continental or Revolutionary Army and on the Forces of the 
Crown. By Henry Belcher, Rector of St. Michael in Lewes, Sus- 
sex; Fellow of King’s College, London; Chaplain to the Forces, 
T.F. With illustrations and maps. In two volumes. MacMillan 
& Co., Limited., St. Martin’s Street, London, 1911. 


The phrase American Civil War recalls to men’s minds the stupendous 
struggle between the Northern and Southern States of the American 
Union, which took place fifty years ago; but the war here called the 
first American Civil War is commonly called and known as the War of 
American Independence. The description of it as a civil war might be 
taken objection to on the ground that our colonial settlers in North 
America had already developed a nationality of their own, and no longer 
regarded themselves as British. As the author himself says: ‘‘A new na- 
tion was springing into life on the other side of the Atlantic, expressing 
by action whatever was natural to new conditions of life, and a new in- 
terpretation of the values of life.’’ 

The originality of the title chosen by the author is matched by the 
unconventionality of his views. He upholds the British case against the 
American, and maintains that King George and his Ministers were 
legally and morally right in their course of action, and that the opposi- 
tion of the Colonists was factious and vexatious. He has little difficulty 
in discovering and exposing flaws in the motives and faults in the actions 
of the men whom Americans venerate as the champions of their inde- 
pendence, always excepting Washington, whose fair fame he acknowledges 
to rest upon an unassailable basis. 

Mr. Belcher is a stalwart Tory and can see no good thing in Whiggism 
or in the creeds and deeds of the Whigs, or the Puritans of New England, 
who left their old country because they failed to obtain from its rulers 
the toleration which they themselves in their new abode denied to all 
others. He drily observes that “‘ it seems to be one of the penalties of 
collective life that the more people talk about religion and liberty, the 
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less appreciation of personal liberty and personal religion they manifest 
in deed.’’ The Colonists enjoyed more individual liberty and greater free- 
dom of the Press and of public meeting under the British Crown than 
did the people of Great Britain themselves; yet when they rebelled they 
showed not only no toleration, but no mercy to the loyalists among them, 
whose only crime was the holding of a different political opinion. 

The causes of the rebellion, or of the Civil War, lay deeper than 
the Stamp Act or Tea Duty; the fear of French aggression had kept 
the Colonies loyal, but that fear was dispelled by the victories of the 
British arms in the Seven Years’ War, and as soon as the Colonists 
found themselves freed from the French peril they began to kick against 
the injustice of the restraints upon their trade and commerce which the 
fiscal system of Great Britain then imposed upon them in accordance 
with the principle then universally accepted that a colony existed only to 
be exploited for the benefit of the Mother Country. 

Mr. Belcher animadverts on the professions of honesty and piety of 
Bostonian merchants, who made fortunes by smuggling; but it must be 
said in extenuation that the action of Government gave them no choice 
between trading illicitly or not trading at all. But, whatever may have 
been the merits of the dispute between Great Britain and her Colonies, 
a perusal of this narrative can leave little doubt in the mind of the reader 
that the disruption was bound to come. The author says, speaking of the 
early troubles at Boston: ‘‘ The Ministry, ill-informed and misinformed, 
as British ministers have frequently been, misunderstood the posture of 
affairs, and succeeded in misleading both Parliament and people.’? The 
fact is the Colonial community had grown much too big to have its own 
affairs managed for it by a Government Department in London two thou- 
sand miles away. 

We have grown wiser by experience, and by avoiding the errors which 
King George III. and his Ministers then committed, we have succeeded in 
retaining Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the Cape of Good Hope 
in co-partnership with the Mother country in one great British Empire. 

These two volumes deal only with the first period of the war from 
the first explosion of hostilities between the Colonists, and the Royal troops 
at Lexington and Bunker’s Hill to the surrender of General Burgoyne’s 
army to the rebels at Saratoga. This disaster was the signal for France and 
Spain to lend a helping hand to the revolted colonies, and in the second 
period of the war Great Britain fought single handed against France, 
Spain, and Holland, and the American rebels to boot. 

Mr. Belcher dwells more upon the causes of the conflict than on its 
conduct, and treats the contest more from the social and political, than 
from the military aspect of the question. The first four chapters of the 
First Volume are devoted to the causes and occurrences of the civil strife 
in Boston and New England which preceded the actual outbreak of hos- 
tilities, another narrates the history of the first assemblage of the Continen- 
tal Congress, while one describes the military operations around Boston, 
and the remaining two give details of the strength, composition, and 
character of the British Army at the time. The two opening chapters of 
the Second Volume give an equally detailed account of the Continental or 
Revolutionary Army. In these chapters, too, Mr. Belcher is more occupied 
with the social and moral, than with the military, side of the soldier’s 
life. He tells us much about the conditions of the classes in Great Britain 
and America from which the rank and file were drawn, the difficulty of 
obtaining recruits, the prevalence of desertion, the hardships, and the 
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miseries of the soldier’s lot, hut gives us little information about forma- 
tions, tactics, or equipment. 

Mr. Belcher writes in a vigorous and picturesque style, but his pic- 
tures of life and manners in the latter half of the eighteenth century are 
painted in too lurid colours: it is unfair to judge the men and manners 
of a past generation by the altered and generally improved standards of 
our own. For instance, he says: ‘‘ Washington would have been rejected 
at any entrance examination for a direct commission in the British Army.” 
There were no examinations for commissions in the British Army in the 
eighteenth century, and Washington’s abilities would have ensured him 
distinction in any capacity, civil or military, at any period of the world’s 
history. 

The remainder of the Second Volume narrates the campaigns of Sir 
William Howe against Washington’s army in 1776 and 1777, and the 
crowning disaster to Burgoyne’s Army, which has already formed the 
subject of a lecture delivered by the author at this Institution. We re- 
gret that the limits of our space prevent us from following more closely the 
account given by Mr. Belcher of these operations. An Appendix gives a 
list of all the British regiments of infantry, and companies of artillery en- 
gaged in this war with the battles and sieges in which they took part, and 
their original, numerical, and present titles. 

The volumes are well illustrated with portraits of the principal actors 
in the drama, and pictures of the scenes where it was enacted: there are 
also types of British and American military costumes of the time, including 
some reproduced from exhibits in the Museum of this Institution. How- 
ever, the figures of the Royal Welsh Fusilier and the Dragoon given at 
pages 322 and 323 of the First Volume belong to an earlier period. There 
are but few mistakes or misprints, but surely Mr. Belcher errs on the 
side of exaggeration when he speaks of the ‘‘ rout of the British at Lex- 
ington.’”? And he uses the word ‘‘ranker’’ as a synonym for a private sol- 
dier, whereas it signifies an officer promoted from the ranks. In another 
passage he talks of the ‘‘buzzing of butterflies.’? These are trivial errors 
into which his love of striking and picturesque expression occasionally leads 
him. There are a few misprints: ‘‘Madgeburg”’ at page 101, and ‘‘indented’” 
for ‘‘indentured”’ at page 251; while ‘‘Howley’’ at page 308 of Vol. I. is 
probably a mistake for ‘‘Rowley.’’ The maps and plans illustrating the 
military operations are very well executed. We trust that Mr. Belcher will. 
soon present us with a continuation of the history, describing the closing 
scenes of the war. C. H. T. 


The Armies of India, painted by Major A. C. Lovett, the Gloucestershire 
Regiment; described by Major G. F. MacMunn, D.S.O., Royal 
Field Artillery; with foreword by Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, V.C., 
K.G., K.P., O.M., etc. London, Adam and Charles Black, 1911. 


This handsome volume is worthy of its subject, and deserves the 
commendation which Field-Marshal Earl Roberts has bestowed upon it 
in the eloquent preface in which he introduces it to the British public. 
It contains seventy full-page coloured pictures of the native ranks of 
our Indian Army, and some of its British officers painted from life by 
Major Lovett, characteristic types and groups representative of the nu- 
merous and various races and nationalities which furnish its recruits. 

Some of these pictures are admirable portraits, such as those of 
the Maharajah Sir Partab Singh in the white uniform with light blue 
facings, turban, and kamarband of the Imperial Cadet Corps, and the 
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Maharajah Sir Ganga Singh of Bikanir, in the white uniform with red 
facings and gold lace of his own regiment of camelry. Two others have 
particularly impressed us by their artistic merit and life-like portrait. 
ure; that of the Risaldar of King Edward’s Own Lancers at page 28, 
an Afghan of the Royal Durdni tribe; and the rugged Malik-Khel Afridi 
of the 26th Punjab Infantry at page 116. The figures in the striking 
group of British officers of Indian cavalry regiments at page 16 might, 
at the first glance, be taken for Mamelukes or Spahis of old Turkish 
times, in their brilliant Oriental garb. Certainly no army of modern 
times can surpass that of Imperial India in the picturesque fashion 
and gorgeous colouring of its attire, while the racial variety of facial 
expression and physical type make it a fascinating field for the talents 
of an artist. 

Here we have regiments of cavalry wearing uniforms of scarlet, 
blue, green, French grey, drab, and even yellow; gunners in blue and 
Sappers in red; infantry in red, green or drab, with facings of many 
various colours, turbans of many shapes and hues, and rainbow-coloured 
kamarbands. The frontispiece appropriately shows the King-Emperor in 
a Ficld-Marshal’s uniform with plumed helmet, leading his own regi- 
ment of Lancers, the famous Skinner’s Horse, the only regular military 
corps which wears a yellow uniform now remaining in any army in 
the world, though at the time it was raised it was not so singular. 
The combination of colours in many of these uniforms, especially in 
the shades of the turbans and waist-sashes, conduces to an artistic effect. 

The Central Indian Horse have drab coats with maroon velvet 
facings and gold lace; the Madras Light Cavalry have light blue uni- 
forms with silver lace and dark blue overalls and turbans; the Baluchi 
regiments have green or drab tunics with crimson knickerbockers. Of 
the many regiments dressed in drab, however, it is curious that only one 
should have blue facings, as this colour harmonises better with drab than 
any other. The Gurkha corps are all dressed and equipped as Rifle regi- 
ments in dark green uniforms and caps of European cut and pattern, 
and they are the only native troops who now wear the European dress, 
which was de rigueur in the Honourable Company’s Army. 

There are many woodcuts in the text, showing the dress of our 
Sepoys in former times; tall shakos, coatees and cross-belts, and white 
duck trousers. It took just a hundred years to accomplish the aim of 
our military authorities in India, which was to make Jack Sepoy exter- 
nally an exact counterfeit of Tommy Atkins; and no sooner had this 
aim been achieved than the mutiny of the Bengal army overset all pre- 
vious prejudices, and brought in an entirely new and more rational set 
of ideas. The natives of India at first strongly objected to wearing 
European clothes, and it was only gradually and by slow degrees that 
their objections were overcome; the turban was by successive alterations 
narrowed and heightened and ornamented till it became a tolerable imita- 
tion of the European shako; the short breeches were lengthened into 
trousers; the kamarband was got rid of as a useless encumbrance; 
the native shoes or sandals were replaced by boots. Sir William Howard 
Russell observed that when looking at them from behind he could not 
tell a Bengal Sepoy from a British soldier. Now the tables are turned, 
British officers masquerade as Pathans, and a newly-arrived Tommy 
Atkins has been heard to allude to a distinguished member of Anglo- 
Indian society as “‘that there subadar.’’ 

Major MacMunn contributes to the volume an excellent historical 
sketch of the rise, progress, and present state of our Indian army, which 
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he has contrived to render comprehensive in spite of its enforced brevity. 
He has included the history of the two great Mahratta wars, which 
exercised such an influence on the development of the Indian army, and he 
has an informing chapter on the mutiny of the Bengal native army, 
and a most interesting account of the military races of India, and the 
armies of the native States. He shows himself a master of the pen 
as well as of the sword, but he should not have spoken of the Sepoy as 
carrying “‘the eagles in triumph from the shores of the Mediterranean 
to the Great Wall of China.’’ Some of our distinguished Indian regi- 
ments bear the Chinese dragon as a badge on their colours and appoint- 
ments, but no Sepoy, so far as we know, has ever carried an eagle. 
And his further statement that the Sepoy wore ‘“‘white buff belts’? seems 
to involve a contradiction in terms. Should not the name of one of 
the two rivers that flowed by the battlefield of Assaye be the Ketna, 
and not the Kelna, as given here? And on page 68 the word “Force” 
has been omitted in the sentence ‘“‘The British under Colonel Burr was 
joined by Mr. Elphinstone.’”’ These trifling mistakes are the only errors 
in this well-painted, well-written, and well-printed book, which ought to 
be the ornament of every patriotic Englishman’s library. C.M. T. 


The History of the Spur. By Charles de Lacy Lacy, M.A. 81 pages. 
4to. With 47 plates. London, 1911. Published by the ‘* Connois- 
” 


It appears not unnatural that the horse, having bestowed his name, 
in different tongues, on knighthood and chivalry, should have imparted 
something of romance to every portion of his own or his rider’s equip- 
ment. That the spur should have become so pre-eminently the symbol of 
honour is attributable, we'suppose, to the fact that it distinguished the 
wearer as a horseman, even when dismounted. Again, as Mr. de Lacy 
Lacy points out, the spur was essentially an emblem of mounted combat, 
for its original purpose was to provide the warrior with the means of 
urging on his steed, while leaving his hands free for the use of his wea- 
pons. The subject is indeed one that is well worthy of a history, and the 
author, who is well qualified to deal with it, has approached it in the spirit 
both of a historian and a connoisseur. Commencing from the earliest 
known specimen found in an Etruscan tomb (B.C.150—250) he traces 
the evolution of the spur through all its modifications of design up to the 
almost severe simplicity of the modern pattern. The primitive pattern 
appears to have been the “ prick spur,’’ which in its earlier form was a 
simple spike; we are shown several specimens of these grim-looking wea- 
pons, which must have inflicted frightful injuries on horses’ flanks in the 
press of battle. No doubt for this reason the form was modified first to 
that of the “ inserted point,’’ and later (eleventh and twelfth centuries) 
to the “ball and spike’’ pattern, the ball acting as a stop to prevent 
the point from penetrating too far; in the 12th and 13th centuries this 
form had given place to the pyramidal point, of which a good specimen 
may be seen on the tomb of John of Eltham, son of Edward II., in 
Westminster Abbey. The more humane rowel spur is said to date from 
the thirteenth century, when armourers were improving in skill; it first 
appears on the second seal of Henry III. (1240), and.has remained in 
use ever since, though subject to modifications of size and position. The 
development of “ flanchards’’ or flank armour for horses in the 15th 
century, caused the horseman to ride with his foot at such a distance 
from the animal’s flank that a corresponding addition had to be made 
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to the neck of the spur; the illustrations show specimens with necks over 
ten inches in length, or fourteen inches over all; the rowels at this period 
were of 1 to 1} inches diameter, with 6 or 8 points. In the latter part of 
the 15th century the long straight necks and small rowels gave place 
to short, curved necks with very large rowels, the latter attaining a 
diameter of over 6 inches. A point on which the author lays some stress 
is that the curve of the neck was always downwards, so that the rowel 
was sometimes below the leve! of the rider’s foot, thus rendering it difficult 
for him to alight. This extravagance of fashion endured for some 60 
years, but at the beginning of the 17th century the rowels decreased to 
about 2 inches diameter; the necks of spurs made at this period start 
upwards from the heelplate, and then bend down at a sharp angle. In 
the Civil War the cavaliers wore spurs, with many-pointed rowels, and a 
‘jingle’ or loose piece of metal, which clinked against the rowel. The 
advent of stiff leather riding boots in the early part of the 18th century 
resulted in the disappearance of the curved sides designed to fit under the 
ankle-bone; the great width of the boots worn at this time made it neces- 
sary, however, to provide a hinge in the middle of the side. It was during 
this century that spurs gradually assumed more normal proportions. 

The concluding chapters of the book deal with modern spurs, and 
certain eccentric forms of spur; the latter comprise some curious designs, 
including one with 5 necks, each armed with an 8-pointed rowel. A chap- 
ter is devoted to the St. George’s spurs, which form part of the Royal 
Regalia, and are used at coronations; they are of the ‘‘ prick spur ”’ 
pattern with curved sides, richly ornamented, and inserted points. 

The book is handsomely bound, and contains 47 excellent plates; the 
number and variety of fhe specimens shown in the illustrations is evidence 
of the amount of research which has been undertaken in compiling this 
interesting work. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
NAVAL. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 

MITTEILUNGEN AUS DEM GEBIETE DES SEEWESENS. Pola: No. IE., 1912. 
—tThe theory of the deviation of the needle in connection with the standard 
compass. Notes on battleships. The French Naval Estimates. The 
caravel of Christopher Columbus, the ‘‘ Santa Maria.’’ Crude oil motors 
for ships’ engines; Professor A. Junker’s system. Admiral Von Dahlerup’s 
reminiscences. The Dutch and Danish Naval Budgets. 

FRANCE. 

Revue Maritimz. The Admiral Archbishop Henri de Sourdist (1594- 
1645). Essay on the French laws concerning wrecks. 

La Marine Francalse. Paris: December, 1911.—Not yet received. 

La Vie Maritime. Paris: 10th January.—The Sacrifice of the Second 
Squadron. Some opinions on boilers. The battleships ‘‘ Aki’’ and 
‘* Satsuma.’”’ The Peruvian submarine ‘‘ Aguirre.” 25th January.— 
Reforms in the Navy. Some notes-on boilers. 

Le Yacut. Paris: 6th January.—Reorganization of the commissioned 
personnel. 13th January.—Large internal combustion motors. Naval 
construction in 1911. 20th January.—The material and moral situation of 
the French Navy in 1911. 27th January.—Naval Schools in France and 
abroad. The Argentine cruisers ‘‘ Moreno ” and ‘‘ Rivadavia.”’ 
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MoniTeur pk La Frorte. Paris: 6th January.—Battle practice and 
paper calculations. 13th January.—Squadron destroyers. M. Adda’s 
designs for a battleship. Naval gunnery courses. 20th January.—New 
construction in all navies. 27th January.—Systems of promotion. Aviation 
in the Navy. Reorganization of Naval Schools. 


GERMANY. 


MarinE Runpscnavu. Berlin: February, 1912.—Utterances of Frederick 
the Great. Frederick the Great as a General. Frederick the Great’s 
officers. The Seven Years’ War by Land and Sea. In Memory of Frederick 
the Great. Frederick the Great and the founding of Maritime Commerce. 
Frederick the Great and the Modern Navy. The new battleship, Frederick 


is Caan 
P serene ITALY. 


Rivista Magittima. December, 1911.—The Dardanelles and Interna- 
tional Law. The main armament and underwater protection of battleships. 


MILITARY. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

STREFFLEUR’S MILITARISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT. Vienna: January, 1912.— 
Field-Marshal Schemua (Biographical notice). The decisive phase of the 
Battle of Solferino. The employment of field artillery. Italy and Tripoli 
(No. 3, up to 26th December, 1911). Manceuvres of foreign armies in 1g11. 
(Germany, France, and Italy). The Russian Infantry Manual. Field 
Firing. The present position of aeronautics. Communications from the 
School of Musketry. Notes on foreign armies (France, Italy, Russia). 
Naval notes. Technical notes. 

FRANCE. 


JournaL pes Sciences Miuiraires. Paris: Ist January.—Five years’ 
experience of artillery inspectionst (by General Percin). The German 
Imperial manoeuvres in i911. The Army in 1911 and the reforms projected 
for 1912 (M. Clementel’s report). Infantry fire against aerial targets (with 
9 diagrams). The Campaign on the Upper Guir, Aprii-May, 1908.t ‘Lhe 
battlet (advanced, rear, and flank guard actions). 15th January.—The 
freedom of action of the higher commanders.t The Infantry Manual; 
umpiring at autumn manceuvres. A study of the operations before 
Bautzen (1813).t The apparent contradiction of the Regulations (a reply 
to General Percin). The Campaign on the Upper Guir in April-May, 
ago8t (Colonel Vigy’s column). 

Revue MILitatrE Des ARM&ES ETRANGERES. Paris: January, 1912.— 
The reorganization of the Russian Intendance. The grand manceuvres in 
Holland in 1911. The manceuvres of the Ist Swiss Army Corps, 1911. 
Foreign notes. 

I. SpECTATEUR MILITAIRE. Paris: 15th January, 1912.—The German 
Imperial manoeuvres in 1911. The Spanish operations on the Kert. 
Questions of military doctrine. Anti-patriotic sophistries. 

Revue Miitarre GENéRALE. Paris: December, 1911.—The manceuvres 
in Eastern France, 1911. Marching of infantry in the attack. The naval 
battle.t Napoleon in the field.t Studies of the Russo-Japanese War. 

Revue p’Historre. Paris: January, 1912.—The campaign of 1794 in 
Holland.t The army of the east under Kleber.t Napoleon’s methods of 
command during the wars in Spain.t The actions at Laon and Athies, 
1814. The war of 1870-71.t (The Ist Army of the Loire). 





*_to he continued. +—continued. §—concluded. 
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GERMANY. 


MILITAR WOCHENBLATT. Berlin: No. 1, 3rd January, 1912.—The 
Italo-Turkish War, X. Swiss corps and divisional commanders. No. 2.— 
The new Austrian Infantry Manual (continued in Nos. 3, 4, 5). Notes on 
umpiring. The Norwegian Army. Cryptography. No. 3.—The General 
Staff history of the Seven Years’ War. Russian Intendance. No. 4.— 
Notes from the French Army* (continued in No. 5). The Fortress War- 
fare Instructions illustrated from Port Arthur* (continued in Nos. 3, 6). 
Orientation of airships by wireless. No. 5.—The Saxon Army List for 1912. 
Course of training for Italian aviators. No. 6.—The Italo-Turkish War, 
XI. Communication between artillery positions and the firing line. No. 
7.—The problem of the infantry attack. No. 8.—Landshut-Smolensk* 
(continued in No. 9). The new manual ‘‘Field Engineering for all Arms’’* 
(continued in Nos. 8, 9, 11). Military Aviation. No. 9.—Articles con- 
tinued. No. 10.—Promotions, etc. No. 11.—The 200th anniversary of 
Frederick the Great. Fortresses and entrenchments, a_ distinction. 
No. 12.—The Italo-Turkish War, XII. Simplification of musketry 
training in Austria. Influence of optics on command. No. 13.—Field- 
Marshal Count Hiaseler.t Umpires. The U.S. Army of to-day. No. 16., 
30th January.-—_The action at Rambervillers. 


INTERNATIONALE REVUE. Cologne: January, 1912.—Germany: recruit- 
ing; situation in S.-W. Africa. France: recruiting; naval notes. Italy: 
mobile militia. Japan: machine guns. , FRENCH SUPPLEMENT 154. Close 
and distant attack in siege war. GERMAN SUPPLEMENT 136. Retrospect of 
I9Il. 


ITALY. 


Rivista Muivitare Itaviana. Rome: 16th December, 1911.—‘‘ La 
liaison des Ames.’’t Tactical employment of infantry in the Russo-Japanese 
War. Sicily.§ From chrysalis to butterfly (a plea for reform of Italian 
Military Schools). La Puglia.§ The employment of infantry in the light 
of recent wars§ (night operations, fire effect, extension and depth). 
Cyrenaica* (study of country between 198 and 25° E. longitude; and 24? 
and 33° N. latitude). Tobruk (description of the port with plan). Suggested 
improvement in training of infantry 2 years men.t Tripoli and Pentapolis. 
(A historical and geographical study). 16th January, 1912. ‘‘ La liaison 
des Ames.’’§ Tactical employment of infantry in the Russo-Japanese 
War.§ Insurrection in Calabria, 1806-07. Cover on the battlefield.§ 
Chinese Army of to-day. Cyrenaica.t The Madonia range in North 
Sicily. Suggested improvement in training of infantry 2 years’ men.§ 
The Turk in war according to Montecuccoli. Initiative and freedom of 
action.* Lord Byron’s view of war. Tactical deduction from the Russo- 
Japanese War. 


UNITED STATES. 


JourRNAL OF THE Miitary Service Institution, Governor’s Island, 
New York. Jan.-Feb., 1912.—A division of infantry. Field artillery in 
battle. Moral of the Russian Army. Mexican Geography. Sea Trans- 
portation. Coast Batteries. The Army in Civil War. The School at 
Saumur. Ticonderoga. 





+—continued. §—concluded. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF MILITARY 
INTEREST.’ 


Note.—The titles only are given in the following pages; the notices are 
omitted, owing to lack of space. 





ARTILLERY. 

The artillery at the manceuvres in Picardy in 1910. (L’Artillerie aux 
manoeuvres de Picardie en 1910.) By General Percin, late Inspector- 
General of the French Artillery. 252 pp. 8vo. Paris, 1911. Berger- 
Levrault. 6s. 3d. 

Field artillery matériel with an extended field of fire. (Matériel 
d’artillerie de campagne a grand champs de tir.) By Lt.-Col. Deport. 
34 pp. and 6 photographs. 8vo. Paris, 1911. Berger-Levrault, 1s. 

German and French Artillery. A comparison. (Artilleries allemande 
et francaise.) By Lt.-Col. Beyel, of the French Artillery. 8vo. Paris, 
igit. Berger-Levrault. 1s. 8d. 

Transport of mountain and machine guns on ordinary skis. (Trans- 
port von Gebirgsgeschiitzen auf gewohnlichen Skiern.) By Captain Czant, 
Austro-Hungarian Army. 83 pp. 41 photos. and sketches. 8vo. Vienna, 
1911. Seidel und Sohn. 3s. 


FORTIFICATION AND MILITARY ENGINEERING. 

Instructions for the use of telegraphs and telephones with the army 
in the field. (Telegrapheninstruktion fiir die Armee im Felde.) Official. 
79 pp., 4 plates. 8vo. Vienna, 1911. Seidel. 8d. 

Handbook of explosives and their employment in war. (Handbuch 
der militarischen Sprengteknik.) By Captain Zschokke of the Austro- 
Hungarian Engineer Staff. 400 pp., 299 illustrations and 5 plates. 8vo, 
Leipzig, 1911. Veit. 14s. 

HISTORY. 

The Russian Cavalry in Manchuria. (La Cavalerie Russe en Man- 
chourie.) By Captain Boullaire. 54 pp. and 3 maps. Paris and Nancy, 
1911. Berger-Levrault. 1s. gd. 

Napoleon I. By August Fournier, translated by Miss Adams. 2 vols., 
each 565 pp., 2 maps, an index and bibliography. 8vo. London, 1911, 
Longmans. 2iIs. 

The Germans in the American Civil War. (Die Deutschen im Ameri- 
kanischen Biirgerkriege.) By Wilhelm Kaufmann. 558 pp., with 36 
maps and plans. 8vo. Berlin, 1911. R. Oldenbourg. 8s. 

The Revolutionary War of the United States. By Major-General 
F. V. Greene (United States Army). 350 pp., with numerous maps, 8vo, 
London, 1911, John Murray, 165s. 

Retrospects. (Regards en arriére.) (L’état-Major.) By Leon 
Hennet. 299 pp. 8vo. Paris, 1911. Chapelot. 5s. 

In the Shawia Country. (A travers la Chaouia.) By Captain Grasset, 
118th Infantry Regiment. 224 pp., with 2 maps and 46 photographs, 
Paris, 1911. Hachette. 3s. 6d. 

The War of 1870-71. National Defence in the Provinces. (La Guerre 
de 1870-71. La défense nationale en Province.) Published by the Revue 
d’histoire; edited by the Historical Section of the French General Staff. 
2 vols., 670 and 707 pp. 8vo. Paris, 1911. Price for the 2 vols., 
15s. 10d. 





1 Reprinted from the Army Review for January, 1912. 
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The Military Life of Marshal Ney. (La vie militaire du Maréchal Ney.) 
By General Bonnal. 508 pp., and 18 maps. 8vo. Paris, 1911. Chapelot. 
14S. 
Zurich-Masséna in Switzerland. (Zurich-Masséna en Suisse.) By 
Captain L. Hennequin, Historical Section of the French General Staff. 
559 pp.» with 8 sketches and maps. 8vo. Paris, 1911. Berger-Levrault. 
gs. 7d. 
Three years in the Confederate Horse Artillery. By George M. Neese. 
8vo. 362 pp. New York, 1911. Neale Publishing Company. 7s. 3d. 

General Moinier’s Campaign. (Les Opérations du General Moinier.) 
By General de Torcy. 48 pp. and 2 maps. 8vo. Paris, 1911. Bureau 
des Questions diplomatiques et coloniales. 1s. 3d. 

With Napoleon at Waterloo. By MacKenzie MacBride. 244 pp., with 
32 illustrations and index. 8vo. London, 1g11. Francis Griffiths. 15s. 


STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 
Lectures on the Strategy of the Russo-Japanese War. By Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. W. D. Bird, D.S.O. (late Professor, Indian Staff College). 
«24 pp., with maps and plans. 8vo. London, 1911. Hugh Rees. 


4s. 6d. 
The Tactics of an Army. (Tactique d’Armée, Marches, Stationnements, 


Ravitaillement.) By Lieut.-Col. Marcel Menu. 380 pp. 8vo. Paris, 
i911. Lavauzelle. 8s. 

Two Lectures. (Deux Conférences. La Notion de Sdreté et l’Engage- 
ment des Grandes Unités.) By Colonel de Grandmaison. 76 pp. 8vo. 
Paris, 1911. Berger-Levrault. 2s. 

The Battles of Napoleon. (La guerre napoléonienne—les batailles.) 
By Colonel Camon. 571 pp., with an atlas containing 17 maps. 8vo. 
Paris, ta10. Chapelot. 6s. 8d. 


TRAINING AND EDUCATION. 


Instructions for the Trial of a Simplified Method of Musketry Training 
in the Infantry and Rifles. (Instruktion zur Erprobung einer verein- 
fachter Schiessausbildung bei der Infanterie und Jagertruppen.) Official. 
28 pp., with 3 illustrations and g tables. 8vo. Vienna, 1911. Seidel. 5d. 

The Solution of Tactical Problems. (Résolution des probléms tac- 
tiques.) By Captain Audibert. 120 pp. and 4 maps. 8vo. Paris, 1911. 
Berger-Levrault. 2s. rid. 

Infantry Training. (Exerzierreglement fiir die Fusstruppen, 1911.) 
‘Official. 301 pp. 8vo. Vienna, 1911. Seidel. ts. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Finland To-day. By George Renwick. 337 pp., with numerous illus- 
trations and map. 8vo. London, 1911. Fisher Unwin. tos. 6d. 

The Outlines of Military Geography. By Colonel A. C. MacDonnell 
{late R.E.). 2 vols. (1 of maps.) 8vo. London, 1911. Hugh Rees. 
12s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Turkey and its People. By Sir Edwin Pears. 396 pp. 8vo. London. 
agit. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

A Military Word and Phrase Book. (Sammlung Militarischer Aus- 
driicke in systematischer Ordnung.) By Professor F. Sefton Delmer. 
234 pp. 12mo. Berlin, 1912. Bath. 3s. 8d. 

Essays and Criticisms. By the Military Correspondent of The 
Times. 292 pp. and 2 maps. 8vo. London, 1911. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
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CASSEL, GERMANY. 

Speciality :—Instruments of every description for TESTING 
ARMS AND EXPLOSIVES. Optical Instruments forArtillery. 
“Hahn” Telemeters for use in the Army and Navy. 
Agents:—PLUTTE, SCHEELE & CO., LTD., 18/19, Queenhithe, London, E.C. 
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235,622 


Young Lives rescued 
from misery and destitution 
and placed out 


on Canadian Farms by 


APROMISING EMIGRANT Mo 


Barnardo's Homes 


98 PER CENT. ARE SUCCESSFUL. 


Will you help to give the chance of » lifetime to one of the Boys or Girls 
sailing with the 


SPRING PARTY OF YOUNG EMIGRANTS P 


£10 per head defrays cost; but Gifts of any amount 
will be gratefully received. 
*.* Cheques one Ts P 0's pavable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes” mau be sent to the Ho meg & a tor, WILLIAM 
on. 


KER, Esq., M.A., LL.B., at Head Offices, 18 to 26, Stevney Causew 
CLAUDE W. RIGHT, General Secretary. 





R.U.8.1.J. 








ESTABLISHED 1820. Contractors to British Admiralty, 
War Office, gndia Office, etc., etc. 


C.E.HEINKE&C.. 


SUBMARINE ENGINEERS AND 
INDIA -RUBBER MANUFACTURERS 


87, Grange Road, 
Bermondsey, London, 


Telephone Hop 1998, oMke Telegr : 
Telephone Hop S.E La ng 
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A LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD ANSON. 


By CAPT. WALTER V. ANSON, R.N. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
This is the biography of one whom Lord Chatham described as ‘‘ The greatest 
and most respectable naval authority that had ever existed in this country, to 
whose wisdom, experience and care the nation owed the glorious successes of the 


Seven Years’ War.” 
TANGIER. 


ENGLAND'S LOST ATLANTIC OUTPOST, 1661-1684. By 

E. M. G. ROUTH, F.R.Hist.S. Engravings and Drawings after 

Wenceslaus Hollar and other Contemporary Artists. With Portraits 
and a map. 35 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

The aim of the book is to give a general account of the English Occupation of 
Tangier in the reign of Charles II. Tangier was a portion of the dowry of Queen 
Catherine of Braganca. Tangier, after costing England many millions sterling, 
was abandoned after 22 years, its fortifications demolished. Had we only retained 
Tangier, England would possess to-day a first-class outpost on the Atlantic sea- 
board, such a pied-2 terre on the coast of North-Western Africa, as has been 
coveted by other European powers at Agadir and elsewhere on the coast of Morocco, 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 














ENGLAND'S PERIL. «res. Now Ready. 


Mr. HaARotp F. Wyatt (the Joint Founder and Hon. Sec. of the Imperial Maritime League), writes :— 
“ Thanks for your able Pamphlet which I am very glad to have, and upon which I congratulate you. 
Such work as this is sorely needed at the present time. 
THE PEOPLE says Everybody should read ‘England s Peril ’—a stirring and convincing argument.’ 
BeLFast News LETTER says: The Author, who advozates compulsory Military Service, is a 
ell known officer, who has donea a eat of writing on Service Subjects. 
price BG. Net. “40m: C, GILBERT-WOOD, "orfolk, House, Victoria 
















CAVALRY JOURNAL 


Published by Avthority 7 be Army Council, and under the direction of General Sir J. D. P. FRENCH, 
G.C V.O. K.C.B.. K.C.M.G., Colonel 19th Hussars, , deopecsar-Coneral of the Forces, assisted by Lieut.- 
General Sr R.S. 5S. BADEN-POWELL. K.C.B., .V.O. 


Published Quarterly, Price 2/6 net. Postage 4d. 


NOW READY. Ro. 25.—JANUARY, 1912. NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 


THE FATHER OF THE 8QUADRON LEADERS. TH USE OF THE SWORD AND LANCE 
I'lustrated). Mot Step. By Sergeant L. Hatron, 20th 
THE TRAINING OF A REMOUNT, By Lieutenant 
S.J. Hakpy, Royal Sc+ - Greys. GRE. AT. C Xv ALRY LEADERS; “LASALLE.” By 
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‘HEIR STEEL. By Colonel E. A. CAVALRY REGIMENTAL MEDALS. By D. 
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M r WINE Gt NS WITH ( AV ALRY. By Lieutenant YEOMANRY CRITICISM. 
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rik NEW ITALIAN ¢ AN "ALRY TRAINING. By r “yey ; GENERAL SIR BAKER CREED 
Colonel H. C. WY¥LLY B. , USSELL GC.B.. ete. (Iustrated), 
BRIGADIER-GI SERAL. JOHN JACOB. C.B, THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL SIR STANLEY 
Captain H Garpetr. RN, (Mustrated). CLARKE, G.C.V.O., e’e, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS should be sent direct to :—The Managing Editor at 
THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.W. 
or Copies may be obtained by ALL Booksellers, Newsagents and Railway Booksellers, from 
Cc. GILBERT-WOOD, NORFOLK HOUSE, 
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For the i. of this work, which is now 
being compiled by the direction of Lieut.-Colonel 
R. M. Poors, D.S.O., and the Officers of the 7th 
Hussars, INFORMATION is desired as to the 
existence of:— 

1. Letters, Papers, Diaries, &c., of those who 

have served in the Regiment. 
2. Portraits of Distinguished Officers. 


3. Historical Relics, Arms, Accoutrements, 
War Trophies, especially Guidons and 
Old Prints. 


nt Such information would be most gratefully 
HUSSARS received by the Author, Mr. C. R. B. BARRETT, c/o 

| Lieut.-Colonel A. LEETHAM, Royal United Service 
| Jnstitution, Whitehall, S.W. 
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HINTS TO YOUNG OFFICERS ON “Now 
JOINING THE INDIAN SERVICES’ Ready 


By Major Alban Wilson (8th Goorkhas) 
This small and handy Booklet ": indispensable to any young fellow proceeding to India in Army, Police, 
r Civil Administration of the Government. 

Mr. F. G. Ivey writes :—‘‘I peihreh congratulate you onthe most delightful ‘manner hints’ I have 
yet read. I do hope this pamphlet will be widely disseminated amongst those to whom it smost essential 
that they should be posted up in the Etiquette of India, and thus make our service a model for all nations. 
I wish your ideas could be instilled into the minds of allthe young people of the present day.’ 

“THE Broad ArRRow"’ says: © The hints enumerated in this pamphlet are of the utmost service to the 
young officer and repay very | careful perusal Dee >. Sete an invaluable guide."' 

THE DaiLy ExpREss says: ‘A useful list of ‘Don'ts’ . . . oughtto be studied by every one 
who, wishes to avoid putting his foot in it’ in the land where manners count for much.’ pa 

“THE PEOPLE” says: A praiseworthy collection of pearls, '. . . Contains such excellent advice. 

‘NoTTINGHAM GUARDIAN’ says:— Capital little series of maxims, prepared with wit and good sense. 
Bad manners are a serious injury to |mperial Prestige in dealing with the natives of India, and we trust 
the distilled wisdom of these pages will be laid to heart by every subaltern in every mess. 


PRICE 3d. NET. _tondon—C. GILBERT-WOOD Vievcria Embankment, W.C. 



















| LA DEFENSE NATIONALE *‘OMNE TEMPUS’ 





ccientirique er recumiaue RUBBERLESS 
Ist & 15th OF EVERY MONTH RAINPROOFS. 


(Military, Civilian, or 





This important Official Publication is Ladies’, Boys’ or Girls,’ 
published in THREE Languages, 
which appear in the following order in BEAR AN i MED Ee 
each fortnightly issue of same :— ~ F c 
ve If your Omne bean fails to 
French, German & Turkish ; keep out therain,we 4 & /.. 
there is an excellent article in each will take it back. 
number, by a very well known British Ready for wear, gt aap —— and 
aa amet eS aa atin styles, or made to 
Healthy, cool. and comfortable, 
Price 1/- net. Subscription Rate 21/- per Sisedy oem 
nnum. (Postage extra.) tweed, not a cold, elammy linen- 
Sole Londen Director and Publisher : like fabric. Established 80 Years. 


—Noriolk House, SAMUEL BROTHERS, Ltd., 


Vic'oria Embankment, W.C. 65 & 67, sucess Hill, ee E.C. 


Copy Letters while writing (inn) Ready Shortly. Price 3d. nett. 


without trouble; simply place your paper in the — . 
mMimutmiin .. 6 6 le THE “GILBERWOOD” SERIES. 


ing Book and write witha ."3$¢/200 ? ‘ ” 
firm pen. You getaclean, "*{ENt Zaneric Th PROFESSION OF ARMS 
permanent, clear copy in SOPWING B00 ¥ é 


the book and your 
letter shows 9 
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This unique little work is based-as the Author 










aa tie himself states—on the fact of the growing unpopur 
~~ larity of the Army, which is one of the signs of the 
times, for as we allknow a few years ago Commissions 
were keenly competed for, and yet at the present 
this book copies 20: moment there appears to be considerable difficulty 
letters size 1 in.by gin. in obtaining enough Candidates to fill the vacancies 
eye fin, by in. This Booklet is an attempt to show that the soldiers 
7 post ., ij is ar rhe i ay see oy 
complete 3 See ealling is far from yes : one seem to be to the 
Book with double the number of leaves, 4/6 post free. gcse 9 Saag 
Remittances to LONDON: 
6.R.U.S. Zanetic, Zane ic Wks.Wel | 
» , Zan -Welfurd Rd. Leiceste Norfolk House, W.C. 





Sample of Zanetic Int Paper supplied free 
if stamped addressed envelope sent. 
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The “ Gamage "’ Night Marching Compass. Snap Hunter The ‘*Holborn” Field Glass. Gives re- 
Case. Military Pattern. Illuminous Glass Dial and Bar markable definition, Made for hard wear. 
Needle with sights divided every 5° and figures every | Covered Black Morocco. Sun Shade, and in 
20° to 360°. Checkand fixed stop action. Finest compass | case with Neck Sling complete. 
at the price ever put on the market. | , 
Price 21/6 complete incase with sling for shoulder. | Price 22/6. 
" is 
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“NATIONAL 
DEFENCE” 


The’Official Organ of the Council of County Territorial Associations; and of the National 
Defence Association. ‘Published under the Authority of the Council.) 








A Magazine that appeals to all interested in the National Defence 
Question. It contains Articles by well-known Authors on both 
Naval and Military matters and should be read by all who have } 

the protection of this Country and its Colonies at heart. 








PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. Published for the National Defence 


Association by 


Price 2/6 net. HUGH REES, Ltd., 


Annual Subscription 10/-; or with 
postage to any part of the World, 11/4. 5, Regent Street, London, S.W. 
All Applications for Advertisement Space in this Magazine should be made to :— 
The Manager, National Defence, 15, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


Telephone: 9427 City. 














THE ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT OF THIS JOURNAL IS CONDUCTED IN GILBERT Woop's 
Orrices, NoRFOLK House, VicToRiIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C., WHERE ALL 
COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD DE ADDRESSED. 

TEL#PHONE No. 4680 GERRARD. 















INSTAL IN YOUR HOME A 
SYSTEM OF TELEPHONES 
THE 
COST ISQUITE MODERATE 


ASK FOR 


Weslorn Eheciric 


INTERPHONES 


With them you Avoid Much Runn‘ng Up and Down Stairs and from 
Room to Room. You Can Bring Everybody in the House Within 
Talking Distance by Pushing a Button or the Nearest Interphone. 
WRITE REFERENCE “Y” FOR PARTICULARS. 


Western Electric Co., Ltd. “’kmbankmest' wc. 


WORKS -NORTH WOOLWICH, LONDON. 














Union-Castle Line 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


TO SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS. 

London and Southampton to Cape Colony, Natal, 

Delagoa Bay, Beira, East Africa, and Mauritius. 
Call-ng at Madeira, Las Palmas, Teneriffe, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 

Monthly Direct East African Service, via Gibraltar, 

—-— Marseilles, Naples, and the Suez Canal. 








Pleasure Cruises to the Continent (Hamburg and Antwerp) and the Mediterranean. 
Reduced Fares for Tourists during Spring and Summer to Madeira, Las Palmas, 


and Teneriffe, 


TOURS ROUND AFRICA BY UNION CASTLE STEAMERS. 





For all Information apply to— 





DONALD CURRIE & CO., Managers, 
— LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON. 


Branch Offices of the Company at - 





CIRMINGHAM, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, & GLASGOW. 




















FOLHESTONE. 
HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 











The Course of Instruction comprises : 

Religious Knowledge, Thorough English, French and German, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry (Practical and Theoretical), Greek and Latin, as taught 
in the Public Schools. The School is provided with an excellent Playground, 
Football and Cricket Fields. Drilling and Gymnastics by Instructors from 
Military Gymnasium at Shorncliffe Camp. Swimming in Sea-water 
Swimming Baths, Moderate and inclusive terms. No Day Pupils received. 
eee SAT 

MISS BRADNACK, Leas Court, Folkestone. 

——Assisted by University Graduates.——__— 

Highest References from extensive Army connection. 











From the Fields of Havana to the 
Smoker of the British Isles 


“CIGARS” 


The Cubana Importing Co., of 112, New Oxford Street, after due consider- 
ation have now decided to get into direct touch with the consumer himself. 
What this means to the Cigar Smoker can only be gauged from the fact 
that no tobacconist can work his business in Cigars on a smaller profit than 





25°/,. We can save you that and more. 


We stock every Havana Brand of any note in huge quantities and perfect 

condition and are prepared on receipt of P.O. for 2/6 to send you a [ull 

range of Havana Samples together with our prices, which we ask you to 
compare. The difference in price and quality will astound you. 


N.B.—Only one range can be sent to each applicant. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements should be Pictorial if Pesatte and embody original ideas. 


The Manager will giadly submit ideas EE of cost to Advertisers. 


You see this ? 


Aim to infuse individuality in your advertisements. Whether an advertise- 
ment be large or small, it ought to possess some distinctive characteristic. 
Illustrate your advertisements whenever possible, While the attention is attracted, the 
story is told and the impression made. 
Full Particulars from the Secretary, 


THE GILBERT-WOOD PRESS, Norfolk House, Victoria te 7H 
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NOW READY. 


“Canoeing and Camping Adventures,” 
By R.C Anderson. F R.G.S. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Command of ho Sea: What is it?” 
By Major Churchill, R.A. . 1s. net 
“ Defenders of our Empire " (Part 1.) 
By C. Gilbert- Wood, F.P.G.S 1s. net. 
bed England’ 6 Peril," 

y “Fidelis”... 6d. net. 


ni Min to Young Officers = Joining the 
Indian Servic 
By ome Alban- Wilson 3d. net. 
Naval Wars in the Baltic,” 
By R. C. Anderson, M.A., F.R G.S. 15s. net 
“Olympic and ‘Titanic Souvenir Number" 
of “The Shipbuilder” 2s. net. 


READY SHORTLY. 
cane Sah freee Number_1912—of 
e Shipbuilder.” 2s. net. 
“The Prat Ben of Arms.” ive 3d. net. 


IN PREPARATION. 
“Defenders of our Empire" (Part Il.) 1s. net, 


PER ODICAL PUBLI A IONS. 
*The Cavairy Journal.” 
“La Defense Nationale.” 
“Fignting Ships.” 
“The indian Volunteer Record and 
Military News of India.” 

“The Journal of the Royal Artillery." 
‘The Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution.” 

“The Journal of the United | Service 

institution of India. 

“The Journal of the pre ol Service 
institution of New South Wales.” 
“The Royal Navy List." 

“The Shipbuilder,” etc., etc. 
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Mr. C. GILBERT-WOOD is annie recency to give expert 

advice on the Publication of NAVAL AND MILITARY BOOKS, 

and also to undertake the = poeta Binding, and Publishing 
of same 


























li¢r. €. Carlisle, R.A. (Cantab.), 
Major M. Bb. Greqson, late R.€. 


Prepare Candidates for all Army and Civil Service Examinations, at 
5 & 7, LEXHAM GARDENS, KENSINGTON, W 





We have retained the services of all the Tutors who have been so remarkably 
successful in past years, and continue to receive both Resident and Non-Resident 
Candidates. 





Recent Successes include: 
STAFF COLLEGE, JULY, 1911. 


The following Officers, whose names are arranged in regimental order, were successful from us at the 
recent Competitive Examination for admission to the Staff College. 


Capt. H. L. Nevill, D.S.O., Royal Field Artillery. Capt. J. E. Munby, ¥orkenind Light Infantry. 

» H. Karslake, D.S.O. Royal Field Artillery. »  F. H. Dorling, M 

», E.N. Tandy, Royal Garrison Artillery. 6 eos ee Prenkiont: Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 
Lieut. H. C. T. Dowding, Royal Artillery. P. B Maxwell, 35th Sikhs (Indian Army). 

» G. W. V. Holdich, Royal Artillery. Lieut. Cc. W. G. Walker, 37th Dogras (Indian Army) 
Capt. D. Forster, Royal Engineers. Capt. E. R. Hayes Sadler, 8th Gurkha Rifles (Indian 

»» W.G.S. Dobbie, Royal Engineers. , Army). 
Capt. Sir T. R. L. Thompson, Bart., Royal Engineers. 
Capt. C. P. Heywood, Coldstream Guards. 

% . E. McNamara, Royal West Surrey Regiment. Nominations : 

** . Hewlett, Devonshire Regment. 

H. C. Maitland Makgill Crichton, Royal Scots Capt. G. A. Weir, 3rd Dragoon Guards. 
Fusiliers. Capt. G. E. Bolster, Royal Artillery.., 

or . M. Shipway, Gloucestershire Regiment- » 9d. S. FitzGerald, Royal Irish Regiment. 

e . N. Dick. Royal Sussex Regiment. », ©O.H. Delano-Osborne, Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

x . G. B. M. Hyslop, Dorsetshire Regiment. » G.H.N. Jackson. D.S.O., Border Regiment. 

. R. M. Roe, Dorsetshire Regiment. »» ©. H. Lyon, North Staffordshire Regiment. 
Lieut. s M. Blair, Royal Highlanders. »  W. W. Pitt-Taylor, D.S.O., Rifle Brigade. 
Capt. R. J. CoHins, Royal Berkshire Regiment. » W. L. Maxwell, 127th Light Infantry (Indian 
R. M. G. Tulloch, Royal West Kent Regiment. Army). 


STAFF COLLEGE (QUETTA), OCTOBER, 1910. 
TWENTY-ONE OF THE TWENTY-FIVE SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES READ WITH US 








Other Successes inéluiie 


ARMY QUALIFYING (MARCH AND SEPTEMBER). 
THIRTY-EIGHT PASSED. 
SANDHURST (JUNE). 
TWELVE PASSED. 
INDIAN POLICE (JUNE). 
ONE PASSED. 
MILITARY COMPETITIVE (MARCH AND OCTOBER), 
TWENTY-SIX PASSED. 
PROMOTION. 
SEVENTY-NINE PASSED. 


WORK NOW GOING .ON IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 
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